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To my daughter 
MARGARET JOAN HOPPOCK 


patient, forgiving, and 
healthily resistant victim of 
parental experimentation, who 
has taught her father a thing 
or two about the kinds of 
guidance that do not work. 


Preface 


This book has been written for the beginner who has been 
assigned some responsibility for group guidance and who wants 
to know what it is all about. Because most of these beginners 
are high school teachers and counselors, the book has been 
slanted in their direction, People who undertake group guid- 
ance in elementary school, in college, or in the community 
agency will find many of the principles and techniques equally 
applicable to their own problems. 

Someone once defined administration as a process of making 
good guesses on the basis of inadequate data. Something similar 
might be said of guidance. 

This book is, in part, a collection of guesses which the author 
hopes are reasonably good. They have grown out of his own 
experience in teaching group guidance classes over several years 
at all levels from the sixth grade to the graduate school. It would 
be odd if future research did not reveal some of his methods and 
conclusions to be erroneous. On the other hand, they are prob- 
ably better than the guesses which this author made as a be- 
ginner in the field some twenty years ago; they are possibly 
better than some of the guesses which might be made by other 
beginners who start today. 

In preparing this volume, the author has been conscious of his 
indebtedness to the students who suffered with him as he tried 
nearly every technique of group guidance that he could think 
of in his early days as a school counselor, to the colleagues who 
have thoughtfully reported their own experience in professional 
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literature, to the scattered research workers who are blazing a 
trail of objective evaluation, to the skeptics whose criticisms have 
challenged and sharpened his own thinking, to his present stu- 
dents who have sometimes gently and sometimes ruthlessly ap- 
praised his more recent efforts, and to his wife who patiently 
helped to put this manuscript together. 

Although this is the first printed edition of the book, it is ac- 
tually the third manuscript. The first manuscript of 107 pages 
was lithographed and used experimentally at New York Uni- 
versity in training courses for counselors during 1946-1947. The 
students were invited to contribute comments and questions on 
each chapter, and the manuscript was revised in the light of their 
suggestions. The second manuscript of 300 pages was similarly 
used in 1947-1948 and revised in the light of further suggestions. 
More than seven hundred of the author’s students, colleagues, 
and friends have read and commented on one or both of the pre- 
liminary manuscripts. At least half of the material now in the 
book has been included at their suggestion. The author is deeply 
grateful for their help and regrets that they cannot all be named 
in these acknowledgments. 

The author will be grateful for comments and for reports of 
results from readers who use any of the techniques described 
herein, 

Rosert HorPock 


Buck Hitt Fats, Pa. 
July, 1948 
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Principles 


... we must decide what manner of men we wish 
to be and what calling in life we would follow; and 
this is the most difficult problem in the world— 
Cicero, first century B.C, 


CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


Definitions 

For the purposes of this book guidance is broadly defined as 
any activity which influences an individual in making plans for 

: his own future. A guidance program is one or more activities 

undertaken with the conscious purpose of helping the individual 
to make such plans. Group guidance is any group activity un- 
dertaken for the primary purpose of facilitating or improving the 
total guidance program. 

There are three major areas of group guidance: orientation, 
educational guidance, and vocational guidance. 

For the purposes of this book these terms will be considered 
to have the following meanings: 

Orientation. Helping a person to become acquainted with a 
new environment. 

Educational Guidance. Helping a person to plan his educa- 
tion. 

Vocational Guidance. Helping a person to choose a vocation. 

There are other purposes for which group guidance techniques 
have been used. They include character education, encourage- 
ment of wholesome social attitudes, personality development, 
psychotherapy, and most of the other objectives of good modern 
education. However, the three areas defined above are the most 
common and the ones with which this book will be primarily 
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Within the scope of the definitions given are included such ac- 
tivities as the following: 


School and college courses and adult lecture programs bearing such 
titles as 
Occupations 
Vocational Orientation 
Opportunities in Government Employment 
Senior Problems 
How to Choose a College 
Orientation 
The College Student and His Problems 
Strategy of Job Finding 
Professional Adjustments 
Self-appraisal and Careers 
Homeroom programs consciously planned for purposes of orienta- 
tion, educational guidance, or vocational guidance 
Assembly programs, motion pictures, and radio programs with simi- 
lar purposes 
Career conferences and college nights 
Career clubs 
Vocational talks and vocational tours sponsored by school clubs, 
service clubs, and other groups 
Subfreshman week ends at college 


Most of the principles discussed in Part I of this book are con- 
cerned with school and college courses that have been organized 
for purposes of group guidance, regardless of the titles by which 
these courses may be called. Most of the techniques described 
in Part II can be used either in a group guidance course or as 
independent group guidance activities. 


Group Guidance versus Counseling 

Individual counseling is an indispensable part of a good guid- 
ance program. Group guidance was never intended to replace 
it. Group guidance is intended to supplement and support in- 
dividual counseling. The best guidance program is one which 
does not rely wholly upon either group guidance or counseling 
but one which makes judicious use of both. 
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Group Guidance or Group Instruction? 

Some writers prefer the term "group instruction" to "group 
guidance" The author of this book has no particular desire 
to debate the issue. The important thing is to get the job done. 
The author prefers the term “group guidance" because it is short, 
concise, and descriptive and because it is extensively used in 
guidance literature and in professional discussions. 


Reasons for Group Guidance 

It Saves Time. A large part of the counselor’s time is devoted 
to disseminating factual information and to answering questions 
of students and parents about courses and curricula, schools, col- 
leges, and jobs. Many of these questions are matters of common 
interest; they come up again and again. 

When the counselor finds that he is using 30 interviews to give 
80 students substantially the same information, he can save time 
by getting the 30 together and giving the facts to all of them at 
once. 

It Provides a Background. of Related Information That Im- 
proves Counseling. A course meeting, as other courses do, five 
periods a week for a full semester, provides time for both stu- 
dent and counselor to study and discuss problems of common, 
interest to the group. By the simple arithmetical process of 
dividing the number of students into the number of hours which 
the average counselor has free for interviews, it becomes at once 
apparent that the average student in the average school or col- 
lege is lucky if he gets as much as an hour or two a year of the 
counselors time. In the group guidance class he may be in 
direct contact with the counselor as much as sixty or more hours. 

The economies of time inherent in group guidance make it 
possible to provide the student with a background of factual 
information against which to discuss the individual aspects of 
his problem. In the interview itself the time usually spent on 
presenting general information may be devoted to the appli- 
cations of this information to the problems of the individual 
interviewed. 
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It Gives the Counselor an Opportunity to Know His Students 
Better. One of the axioms of guidance is that the counselor must 
know and understand the students whom he counsels. Group 
guidance will not provide the counselor with all that he needs to 
know. But when the counselor spends half his time in counsel- 
ing and the other half teaching group guidance, he has many 
opportunities in the classroom to observe his students and to get 
acquainted with them before and after they come to see him in- 
dividually. 

It Focuses Collective Judgment on Common Problems. Some 
problems are matters of common interest. Large numbers of stu- 
dents have to make inquiries and decisions on these problems 
at about the same time. They like to talk about the issues in- 
volved. They ought to talk about them. Group guidance pro- 
vides an opportunity for students to compare opinions and judg- 
ments, not only with one counselor and a few friends, but also 
with a group of perhaps thirty other students facing the same 
problem. Members of the group may contribute to each other 
and to the counselor new ideas and new information that the 
individual interview would not produce. 

It Provides Some Assurance That the Problem Cases Will Not 
Monopolize the Counselors Time and Thus Make It Necessary 
“for a Boy To Break a Window in Order To Get Some Guidance. 
It is the normal student, who needs only a little accurate in- 
formation and a little related counseling in order to solve his 
own problem, with whom the guidance worker has the highest 
probability of successful results. Tt is this normal student who 
gets the least attention in the school that tries to do all its guid- 
ance by individual counseling. Despite the best of intentions on 
the part of both the counselor and the administrator the prob- 
lem case always seems to be more urgent. Without group guid- 
ance the counselor may find that he is investing most of his time 
where he has the least chance of success. 

It Can Be Provided Without Increasing the School Budget. 
If group guidance is introduced into the curriculum as a sub- 
stitute for some less important subject, no addition to the in- 
structional budget is required. This has been done in some 
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states by direction from the state department of education. 
Some large high schools and colleges have simply made group 
guidance an elective subject and let the students, by their choice 
of subjects, determine which other courses would have fewer 
sections. 

It May Permit a Part-time Counselor to Spend Full Time on 
Guidance and Thus to Become More Competent. By including 
group guidance in the instructional program and assigning the 
counselor to teach the course, it is sometimes possible to relieve 
the counselor of a teaching assignment in another subject. Thus 
are provided both the opportunity and the incentive for the coun- 
selor to make himself as competent in his field as the teachers of 
other subjects are in theirs. 

It Keeps the Teacher-Counselor Up to Date. One of the 
great weaknesses in the guidance programs of many schools is 
the fact that the teachers and counselors know so many things 
about occupations that are not true. If the group guidance 
program makes extensive use of visits and group conferences, 
as described in Part II of this book, the participating teacher- 
counselor has his own knowledge of occupations automatically 
checked and revised every term. 

Jane Warters (83) * in her excellent book High School Per- 
sonnel Work Today gives the following additional reasons for 
group guidance. The italics have been added. 


Students are often able to discuss in a group problems that they 
find difficult to talk about in private interviews. . . . At first it may 
be only in a “me too” fashion. As the student gains strength and 
courage from the group, he attempts more vigorous participation. . . . 
If the group moves too fast for him or the discussion presses too 
heavily on his special problem, he finds that he can still keep control 
of the situation by withdrawing into his own thoughts, He does not 
find this easy to do in the private interview. . . . 

Lively group discussions offer students an opportunity to express 
their anxieties regarding problems and their pent-up feelings, es- 
pecially hostility, regarding the persons and conditions that, in their 


1 Numbers in parentheses refer to numbered references in the bibli- 
ography at the end of this book. 
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opinion, are responsible for their difficulties. Students who need re- 
lease from such feelings often hesitate to express them because of 
guilt feelings. They may find, however, not only that the group helps 
them to verbalize feelings but also that group reinforcement gives 
them relief from guilt. . . . 

Students often accept from fellow students ideas and. suggestions, 
earlier offered. by adults and rejected by the students. . . . 

Most high-school counselors make use of some group-guidance pro- 
cedure because through it they can early establish working relations 
with many more students than they could otherwise. The group 
technique makes it possible for a large number of students to know 
the worker as a person and to understand his function with respect 
to them as individual persons. When a worker is known and ac- 
cepted by the group, much resistance to seeking individual aid is 
broken down. Consequently, if group guidance is effective, one in- 
evitable result is an increase in the demand for individual counseling. 
Through group work, students not only become better informed con- 
cerning the special services available but also become better in- 
formed concerning their own need for these services. Better in- 
formed concerning the common problems of their age, they become 
more aware of their special problems and of their responsibility for 
doing something about them. More than that, they not only seek 
counseling for themselves; but they also send troubled friends to the 
worker. If, for some reason, the friend is reluctant to seek the help 
needed, the student himself may go to the worker to tell him about 
the friend and to urge that he do something about the case. If group 
guidance had no value other than this one of improved student- 
worker relations, high-school workers would still be wise in refusing 
to abandon it. 


Who Should Get It? 

Group guidance is appropriate whenever a sufficient number 
of persons face a common problem and need information to help 
them solve it. Perhaps the earliest likely point is at the begin- 
ning of the nursery school or kindergarten when the child faces 
the biggest and most important orientation problem of his entire 
life, The terminal point may be at retirement from active em- 
ployment when the man of sixty-five faces a whole new set of 
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unfamiliar problems in the choice of activities appropriate to his 
health, interests, and financial resources, 

Between these two extremes are students in school and college, 
adults entering their first job or seeking a new one, country boys 
newly arriyed in the big city, etc. Group guidance, unrecog- 
nized and unnamed perhaps but still group guidance, may be 
found today not only in elementary schools, in secondary schools, 
and in colleges, but also in industry, in government, and in social 
agencies. Whenever there is a common approach to a common 
problem, group guidance is likely to appear, and one or more 
of the techniques described later in this book is likely to be in 
use, 


Should It Be Required? 

Opinions differ as to whether group guidance courses in high 
school and college should be required or elective. However 
good the theoretical argument for the requited course, the author 
is convinced that every course should begin as an elective, Too 
few teachers know how to handle group guidance effectively, 
Too many of the present courses are of little or no value. Keep- 
ing the course elective keeps the teacher on his toes. If his 
course dies, the students will bury it before it becomes en- 
trenched in the curriculum. When the students who have had 
the course vote overwhelmingly in favor of making it a required 
subject, there may be reason for doing so; but when they do 
that, compulsion probably will not be needed. 


Should Credit Be Given? 

Credit toward graduation is given for group guidance courses 
in many schools and colleges today. The author is aware of no 
valid reason why credit should be withheld. 


CHAPTER II 


Where to Put It 


One accepted principle of educational psychology is that the 
best time to learn anything is just before we are going to use it. 
It is then that our interest is highest; it is then that there is the 
least danger of our knowledge becoming obsolete before we use 
it. The appropriate place for group guidance is, therefore, 

just before or at the time that large enough numbers of persons 
will need and want substantially the same kinds of information 
as a background for individual counseling. 

In the three major areas, the appropriate places are likely to 
be: 


Orientation 

First term in the entrance grade—nursery school, kindergarten, or 
first grade 

Last term in elementary school or first term in junior high school, 
or both 

Last term in junior high school or first term in senior high school, 
or both 

Last term in senior high school 

First term in college 

Last term in college 

First few months of employment on any new job 

First few months of retirement 

10 
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Last term of elementary or junior high school in which most 
courses are prescribed—the point at which the student must 
choose a high school curriculum or a substantial number of 
elective subjects 

Last term of senior high school 

Last term of freshman or sophomore year in colleges with a uni- 
form program for the first year or two, followed by specialization 

Last term of college for those who will go to graduate school 


Vocational Guidance 

Last term preceding the point at which substantial numbers of 
students terminate their full-time schooling. Local statistics on 
dropouts provide the best basis for locating this point. Likely 
points are: 

Last term preceding attainment of compulsory school age 

Last term of elementary school 

Last term of junior high school 

Last term of senior high school, whether academic, vocational, or 
comprehensive 

Last term of college, junior college, technical institute, business 
school, etc. 

Last term of graduate school 

There may be two or more points in uny school at which the drop- 
out rate is high enough to warrant group guidance 


ADEQUATE TIME FOR ORIENTATION 


Orientation, to be effective, requires more time than a day or 
a week at the beginning of a term. New problems continue to 
arise, to puzzle, and to embarrass the new student all through 
his first term in a new institution. As these problems arise, he 
needs time and opportunity to discuss them with fellow students 
and with a good counselor. 

Wanda M. Tinney, one of the author's students, expressed this 
point well in a course report. 


When too much is given to a person in too short a time, he may be- 
come confused, frustrated, and may, in such a state, decide to with- 
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draw from a situation before it has given him a fair chance or before 
he has given it a fair chance. 

In a school of nursing where I once taught, there was a one-day 
“orientation period.” Obviously, this is inadequate, terribly so. Stu- 
dents continued with their adjustment problems and with their orien- 
tation long after this day had passed. In such a situation, others who 
“belong” cannot understand the “backwardness” of the new arrivals 
and often meet the new students’ bewilderment with humiliating jests 
or with unsympathetic sternness. Sometimes students leave, weeping. 


Carl Rogers, in an address at the 1948 meeting of the Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations, said: 


Often the orientation process consists of a week of meetings in which 
information is gently and steadily poured over the head of the stu- 
dent, with wienie roasts and inspirational talks to make the process 
bearable. Suppose that instead beginning students met once a week 
during their first semester in groups of not over twenty, to talk out 
their confusions, their fears, their resentments, their feelings of in- 
adequacy, and their sense of growth. The group could be conducted 
in such a way as to make it their group, an opportunity to develop 
a clear and realistic orientation to their own situations. Information, 
probably mostly in written form, could be made available to them. 
There is reason to believe that students would use such an oppor- 
tunity in a responsible fashion to work out a personal orientation to 
the college situation. Group morale appears to be an almost inevi- 
table accompaniment. I know of only one situation in which just 
such an orientation procedure was used, but it was regarded as 
highly successful. 


VocArIoNAL Guiance Faures Due ro Wronc TIMING 


Failure to recognize the principle that the best time to learn 
anything is just before we are going to use it has been respon- 
sible for the failure of some attempts at group guidance in 
the vocational area. Historically, vocational guidance was in- 
troduced into the public schools of the United States at a time 
when large numbers of students dropped out of school at the 
end of the seventh or eighth grade. At that time group guidance 
classes in occupational information were wisely placed in these 
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grades. Today large numbers of students finish high school be- 
fore they go to work. They need occupational information in 
the twelfth grade. They get it in the twelfth grade in some 
cities, like Oakland, Chicago, and Providence. But other schools 
still present it in the eighth or ninth grade to students who plan 
to finish high school and then wonder why the students show no 
interest in it. 

Elementary and junior high school courses in the better schools 
today focus their attention on the problem of educational plan- 
ning, on the choice of high school subjects; occupational informa- 
tion is introduced only as it is related to this immediate problem. 
Occupational objectives are not ignored; they are kept as flexible 
as possible. The emphasis is on a comparison of the broad 
groups of occupations to which the different high school cur- 
ricula may lead. Students are helped to compare these groups 
rather than the specific occupations within the groups. Attention 
is focused less on the distant objective and more on the immedi- 
ate decision regarding next year’s program. Students, parents, 
and teachers—all can see some sense in this. 

Even this plan cannot be blindly copied. The principle is 
the thing. If large numbers of students still leave one school 
at the end of the eighth grade, then there is need in that school 
for group guidance in vocational information in the last half of 
the eighth grade. 


COMBINING EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


At some points in the school program, one group of students 
may need educational guidance while another group in the same 
grade needs vocational guidance. For example, in a twelfth- 
grade class of 100 students, 85 may be going to college, and 65 
may be looking for jobs. In a large school there should be 
separate classes for these two groups. Undecided students 
should have the privilege of attending both classes. In small 
schools it may be necessary to treat both problems in one class. 
Where this is done, the teacher must clearly recognize that he 
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is teaching two separate subjects, focused on two different prob- 
lems, and he must be extremely careful not to confuse them in 
his own thinking and planning. He may have to use some of the 
techniques of the one-room rural teacher who has eight grades 
in a single class. 


SEPARATE CLASSES FoR Boys AND GRES 


Some schools have provided separate classes for boys and for 
girls because few boys are interested in learning about oppor- 
tunities in nursing, home economics, and other occupations in 
which women predominate and few girls show much enthusiasm 
over the prospect of becoming plumbers or mechanical engineers. 
The principal argument against separate classes appears to be 
the administrative difficulty of providing them in the smaller 
schools, Some persons have suggested that it will not harm a 
girl to know something about plumbing because some day she 
may marry a plumber. Others point out that there are male 
nurses and female plumbers. The latter argument appears more 
logical than the former, but it is still unconvincing, There will 
not be time in any class to study all the occupations that all the 
students may possibly enter; the occupations selected for study 
should be those in which the largest numbers of students will 
probably find employment. This selection certainly excludes 
female firemen and mal 2 manicurists. If boys and girls are to be 
taught together, some of the techniques of group guidance de- 
scribed in Part II of this book will minimize the difficulties. In 
the order of their appropriateness for mixed groups the author 
suggests the laboratory study, self-measurement, the case con- 
ference, the follow-up, and visits. 


SAMPLE PROGRAMS 


A sample program of group guidance for a school system with 
an eight-year elementary school and a four-year high school 
might include the following: 
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Grade | Term Group guidance 
1 a); Orientation provided by the first grade teachers 
8 2 For students who expect to stay in school: 


Educational guidance and orientation to high school, pro- 
vided in departmentalized classes meeting five times a 
week, taught by the elementary school counselors 

8 2 For students who expect to quit school: 

Vocational guidance in departmentalized classes meeting 
five times a week, taught by the elementary school coun- 


selors 
9 1 Orientation to high school, five times a week, taught by the 
high school counselors 
12 2 For students who expect to continue their education: 


Educational guidance and orientation to college, five times 
a week, taught by the high school counselors 

12 2 For students who expect to go to work: 

Vocational guidance, five times a week, taught by the high 
school counselors—open to prospective dropouts in any 
grade 


A sample program of group guidance for a school system with 
a six-year elementary school, a three-year junior high school, and 
a three-year senior high school is shown on p. 16. 

The author of this book obviously does not expect to see such 
a comprehensive program of group guidance introduced next 
year in all the high schools of the United States, Canada, and 
other countries. Curricula are already filled with other subjects. 
College entrance requirements must be met. Other new sub- 
jects clamor for space in the curriculum. Counselors have not 
been trained in the techniques of group guidance, Educational 
progress and reform come slowly. 

The outline above indicates where the need for group guid- 
ance exists. Most schools, for the next several years, will meet 
only part of the need. Some schools will choose one part, some 
another. The outline may facilitate choice and suggest objec- 
tives toward which to move as conditions permit. 
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Grade | Term Group guidance 
T 1 Orientation provided by the first-grade teachers 
7 1 Orientation to junior high school, provided in departmen- 


talized classes meeting five times a week, taught by the 
junior high school counselors 
9 2 For students who expect to stay in school: 
Educational guidance and orientation to senior high school, 
provided in departmentalized classes meeting five times 
a week, taught by the junior high school counselors 
9 2 For students who expect to quit school: 
Vocational guidance in departmentalized classes meeting 
five times a week, taught by the junior high school coun- 


selors 

10 1 Orientation to senior high school, five times a week, taught 
by the senior high school counselors 

12 2 For students who expect to continue their education: 


Educational guidance and orientation to college, five times 
a week, taught by the senior high school counselors 
12 2 For students who expect to go to work: 
Vocational guidance, five times a week, taught by the senior 
high school counselors—open to prospective dropouts in 
any grade 


Senior high schools may find it easier to introduce new group 
guidance courses in the general curriculum than in the college 
preparatory. General-course students certainly need vocational 
guidance as much as anyone. If pioneer counselors can learn to 
do a really effective job of group guidance in the general curricu- 
lum, time will ultimately be found for similar work in other 
programs. 


CHAPTER III 


What to Include 


The content of the group guidance program will vary with 
the purpose, the grade level, the school, the counselor, and the 
students. No course of study, however perfectly it may function 
in one school, should ever be adopted in another without critical 
review by teacher and students to see if it really does meet 
their own needs better than any other course. Every course of 
study should be custom-made to fit the needs of the group that it 
is to serve. Every course should be reviewed annually by 
teacher and students to see how it may be improved for the next 
group that is to get it. 

We educators are always setting out to reform the world in 
one semester. One of our worst mistakes in group guidance has 
been the attempt to do too much, Some of our programs are a 
hodgepodge, thrown together in the pious hope that if we try 
enough things something will probably work, and after all “it 
won't do the students any harm, will it?” 

If our group guidance is to be effective, we must face the fact 
that some things cannot be done in groups. For many students 
guidance is a highly individual matter, requiring individual at- 
tention in individual interviews. All that group guidance can do 
for these students is to help a little by providing them with a 
background of factual information. No teaching job is perfect. 
Some students always miss some points. Some will need facts 
that are not of sufficiently common interest to warrant inclusion 
in a group program, Additional information will still have to 
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be given out in the interview. The limitations of the group tech- 
nique must be clearly recognized. Then we must slough off 
the things we cannot do and concentrate our efforts on doing 
well the few things that we can reasonably hope to accomplish. 

The first rule in planning a course, therefore, is don’t try to do 
too much. Keep constantly in mind that the main purpose is to 
save the counselor's time by dispensing in advance some of the 
factual information that would otherwise have to be given out in 
the interview. We do not have to do the whole job of guidance 
in the classroom. 

The second rule is to let the students help to plan the course. 
Explain to them the general purpose. Describe and list for them 
some of the things that may be done. Let them suggest others. . 
Let them indicate in some way which items they want most to 
have included, Then plan the course. We do not have to let 
the students make the final decision, but if we are going to help 
students with their problems, certainly we should let them tell 
us what the problems are. 

Following are listed some topics that may be included and 
some questions that may be answered in group guidance pro- 
grams. From this list the teacher may select and suggest those 
which appear to be of probable interest and value to his students. 
The topics are grouped for convenience under orientation, educa- 
tional guidance, and vocational guidance. This grouping does 
not mean that there must be three separate courses. Orientation 
and educational guidance will sometimes combine nicely in the 
same course. Educational and vocational guidance often over- 
lap. The important thing is to find out what problems the stu- 
dents have now, which of these are of common interest, what 
factual information will help to solve them, and how best to get 
and present that information. This is a job for real teachers and 
for counselors who know their business. It is a job that cannot 
be done by buying a textbook and following it mechanically. 


Orientation 
When a student begins a new educational experience, he 
spends part of his time getting his bearings, learning what is ex- 
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pected of him and what resources are available to him. This 
experience is called “orientation.” 

Every school has an orientation program, whether it recog- 
nizes it or not. Hazing is one form of orientation. College 
catalogues are another. Student gossip is sometimes the most 
potent of all. What is called an Orientation Program, with capi- 
tal letters, is a conscious effort to improve the processes of ori- 
entation already functioning. 

The colleges have done more than the high schools with ori- 
entation courses; the secondary schools generally rely upon 
homerooms, assemblies, handbooks, and other less formal meth- 
ods. In one way or another, both try to acquaint their students 
with such topics as the following: 

Nature and Purpose of the Institution, What kind of school is 
this—academic or vocational or comprehensive? What does it 
try to do for its students? What does it expect its students to do 
for it? 

How It Differs from the Preceding School. If it is a junior 
high school, how does it differ from elementary school? More 
departmentalized instruction? Less emphasis on tool subjects, 
more on exploration? If it is a college, how does it differ from 
high school? Irregular daily program? Less supervision? More 
need to budget time and plan work? Different social life? 

Physical Plant. Where are the library, the gymnasium, and the 
locker room? At what hours may one use the tennis courts, and 
how are they reserved? Where is the Barney Building? In 
which dormitory will I find that cute freshman I met at registra- 
tion? 

Customs, Rules, and Traditions, What are the cafeteria hours? 
May you talk while classes are passing? How do you arrange to 
take reserve books out for a week end? Why does no Lafayette 
man walk on the right-hand side of that statue? 

Who's Who. What are the names of the principal, vice princi- 
pal, dean, coach, janitor? Whom do you see about what, and 
when and where can you find them? Who are the leaders of the 
student body, and what activities do they direct? 
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Adjustment Problems, From the teachers’ and counselors’ ex- 
perience with former classes, what are the common problems 
that puzzle most of the new students? What can you do about” 
them? How have former students solved them? 

Questions. What other problems are bothering the students in 
this class? 


Educational Guidance 

We teachers are so familiar with our schools and their pro- 
grams that we sometimes forget how little our beginning stu- 
dents know about them. John Brewer used to tell of the boy 
who wanted to know what “al-jib’er-a” was. Biology, geometry, 
and physics are strange and meaningless words to students who 
have not encountered them before and, perhaps, to parents of 
limited education. 

College students have their troubles too, A boy elects astron- 
omy because he thinks it will be fun on a clear night to point 
out Mars, Venus, and Saturn to his admiring girl. He expects 
to learn interesting conversational facts about the heavens; he 
anticipates a pleasant, not-too-difficult experience, something like 
an extended visit to a planetarium. Too late, perhaps, he dis- 
covers that the course may be just a very advanced study of 
mathematics. 

Because students do not know the nature of subjects nor the 
goals to which subjects lead, they need and seek information 
and help in choosing their courses. Some of the information 
students need concerns their own individual problems and may 
best be given in individual counseling. Some of it is purely fac- 
tual and of interest to all and may more economically be given 
in group guidance. 

The strategic times for educational guidance are just before 
important choices must be made. In large cities, for example, 
with numerous, specialized, four-year vocational high schools, 
the last half of the eighth grade is the key spot. 

The application of this principle is less clear in the choice of 
a college because of some uncertainty as to when the final choice 
will be made. No one would question the convenience, to all 
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concerned, of a choice made in the eighth or ninth grade and 
not subsequently altered. No one would deny that, even in 
schools with good guidance programs, many students reconsider 
and change their choices in the senior year. Arguing about the 
undesirability of this procrastination will not change the psycho- 
logical fact that many students never make final decisions until 
they must. 

It seems desirable, then, that some general consideration be 
given to types of colleges, and to differences in college entrance 
requirements, in the eighth- or ninth-grade course on educational 
opportunities and that this problem be reviewed in more detail 
in the twelfth grade for the students who are reconsidering their 
decisions at this point. The latter course should be open to any 
students in the tenth and eleventh grades who feel a need for it. 

Courses in educational opportunities attempt to save the time 
of the counselor in answering such questions as the following: 

Possible Choices. What is the choice that must be made now? 
Is it between subjects, between curricula, between schools, or 
between colleges? What are the alternatives? 

Nature of Each Possible Choice. What is a curriculum? How 
many curricula are there? What subjects do they include? Sup- 
pose I don’t like the one I choose, may I change? 

What does each subject involve? What do you do in the class- 
room? What kind of homework do you have? What do you 
learn? Do you have to be bright to learn it? 

What is a liberal arts college, a business college, a junior col- 
lege, a technical institute? How do they differ? What colleges 
should I know about and consider? Which ones can I get into? 
What courses do they offer? What do they cost? Can I get a 
scholarship? j 

Where the Choices Lead. If I take this course, what will it get 
me? If I study typewriting, can I get a job in an office? If I take 
home economics, can I be a hospital dietitianP What courses 
do I need to become a nurse? What is the difference between 
the general course and the commercial? Will I get a job in an 
orchestra if I go to the high school of music and art? If I take 
the commercial course now and find out later that I can go to 
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college, will I be able to get in? If I take the college course 
and find I can't go, will I be prepared for a job? 

If I go to college, will I get a better job? What else will a 
college education give me? What kinds of jobs do liberal arts 
graduates get; engineering graduates; technical institute gradu- 
ates? Is a coed college a good place to find a husband? 

Questions. No matter how many questions are anticipated, 
there will always be others. Ample time must be provided in 
the course to consider any pertinent problems that the students 
wish to raise. Some will be common problems that are appropri- 
ate for group discussion. Some will be questions of fact, easy 
or difficult to answer. Some will be personal and will require in- 
dividual counseling. 

The Evanston Township High School at Evanston, Ill, has 
had a College Problems Class for seniors for more than ten years. 
In the words of Francis L. Bacon, principal, "The students write 
out questions and these are tabulated by a student committee. 
These questions placed in their proper categories constitute the 
basic outline." 

Other schools have provided similar courses in which students 
surveyed possible sources of information about colleges, made 
trips to colleges, visited college classrooms and laboratories, and 
discussed fraternities and sororities with college students. 

Perhaps one of the most urgent responsibilities we have in 
educational guidance is to warn students about gyp schools, 
which employ high-pressure salesmen but which are not ac- 
credited. "The reader who wishes to know more about the ap- 
proach such schools make to students will learn quickly by buy- 
ing a cheap pulp magazine and answering some of the more 
extravagant school advertisements found therein. Further dis- 
cussion of this problem appears in Chap. XII. 

Because many educational choices are made in the light of 
ultimate occupational objectives, questions about jobs are certain 
to be raised. This sometimes leads to confusion of purpose and 
procedure, especially in courses offered at the eighth- or ninth- 
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grade level for students who expect to finish high school. For 
these students, at this point, the immediate choice is between 
curricula and elective subjects; it is only indirectly a choice be- 
tween jobs that may or may not be obtained later. To teach 
this course well we must keep our own attention, and that of 
our students, fixed clearly on the immediate objective. 

Facts about jobs should be brought into this course only 
when, and only to the extent that, they have direct bearing upon 
the immediate choice to be made. In the ninth grade it makes 
little difference whether a boy will be an engineer or a chemist. 
In either case he will take the college preparatory course and, 
probably, the same electives. It makes considerable difference, 
though, whether a boy plans to be a bookkeeper or a mechanical 
engineer and whether a girl hopes to be a psychometrician or a 
stenographer. 

In the average high school one objective will lead to the col- 
lege preparatory course, another to a shop course with related 
mathematics, and a third to business education. Each of these 
curricula leads to a whole group of occupations, and it is be- 
tween these groups rather than between specific occupations that 
the choice must be made, So long as we discuss only the major 
differences between the groups of occupations to which the 
various courses lead and discuss specific occupations only when 
they have some clear relationship to the immediate choice of 
curricula or electives, so long will we keep the discussion realistic 
and so long will our students see some point to it. When we 
begin to teach occupational details that have no bearing upon 
the student’s immediate problem, then we begin to lose student 
interest and to wonder ourselves if the course is worth the effort. 

It is obviously unrealistic to try to teach eighth- or ninth-grade 
students occupational facts that they will not use until they are 
high school or college seniors. By that time the facts they learn 
now may no longer be facts. Even if they were, we could hardly 
expect the students to remember them accurately or to take much 
interest in learning them so long in advance. An earlier state- 
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ment will bear repeating. The best time to learn anything is 
just before we are going to use it, not three or four years before. 


Vocational Guidance 


The classic definition of vocational guidance, formulated and 
revised by the National Vocational Guidance Association (78), 
reads as follows: “Vocational guidance is the process of assisting 
the individual to choose an occupation, prepare for it, enter upon 
and progress in it.” 

The primary contribution of group guidance to vocational 
guidance usually has been to provide a background of informa- 
tion about occupational opportunities. It has been assumed 
that the probability of wise occupational choice would increase 
with the student’s knowledge of the jobs he might get. 

This assumption has been challenged on the ground that it 
is unwise to tell students about jobs for which they are clearly 
not fitted, that to do so may lead them to choose such jobs. An 
example commonly cited is that of the student of low abstract 
intelligence who decided to become a chemist or an architect 
because he Jearned about the attractions of these occupations in 
a group guidance course. 

Research evidence is meager. Kefauver and Hand (50) found 
little effect either way. Stone (76) reported that choices were 
better after a course in occupations accompanied by individ- 
ual counseling. The combination of course plus counseling 
also produced better results than either method alone. In both 
these investigations the criterion of a good choice was the con- 
formity of the student's measured abilities to the abilities re- 
quired in the occupation. Nick (56) found that a very informal 
group program made choices more consistent with employment 
Pn cae These and other studies are reviewed in Chap. 

Misgivings about the course appear then to be justified if it 
is used as a substitute for counseling, but not if it is used in 
combination with counseling. Since most guidance programs 
use the course in occupations in combination with counseling 
and not as a substitute, we may proceed in the reasonable hope 
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that it will prove a useful part of the total guidance program, 
provided it is well taught at the right time. 

If we may assume that the job of educational guidance has 
been properly done and that related occupational information 
has been introduced as needed, then the proper time for group 
guidance in occupational opportunities is just before the student 
goes out to look for a job. For prospective graduates this means 
the last half of the senior year. For prospective dropouts it 
means just before they drop out. In small schools prospective 
dropouts may be invited to join the course planned for seniors. 
In larger schools separate courses may be organized for those 
who expect to leave before graduation. The same basic princi- 
ple applies to elementary schools, secondary schools, colleges, 
graduate schools, and institutions in the field of adult education. 
If large numbers terminate their education and go to work at 
the end of the twelfth and fourteenth grades, then these are the 
grades in which to teach occupations. 

The course in occupations undertakes to save the time of the 
counselor in answering such questions as the following: 

What Jobs Are Open to Us? What jobs did previous dropouts 
and graduates get? Where? What places hire the largest num- 
bers of young people? In what kinds of business can I be my 
own employer? 

What Do You Have to Do in Them? What is a typical day’s 
work? How does it differ from what most people think it in- 
volves? 

What Does It Take to Get Them? Are there rigid require- 
ments of age, sex, height, weight, vision, marital status, and union 
membership? How much discrimination is there against Jews, 
Negroes, nonveterans, pacifists, and others? What aptitudes are 
essential and desirable? Must you have a license? How do you 
get itP 

What Preparation Is Required? How much? What kind? 
Do I have it? 

What of the Future? Which occupations and which busi- 
nesses are growing? Which are declining? What are the op- 
portunities for advancement? 
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What Do They Pay? At the beginning, after 5 years, after 
10? Is the work steady, or are there layoffs in slack seasons and 
in depressions? 

What Do the Workers Like and Dislike about Them? 

These few questions expand rapidly into dozens of others re- 
lated to them. A detailed outline for the study of any one occu- 
pation appears in Appendix G. A shorter form appears in 
Chap. X. 

The occupations selected for study should include the follow- 
ing, in order of importance: 


1. The occupations in which substantial proportions of former stu- 
dents have found employment 

2. Other major occupations in the geographical area in which 
dropouts and graduates look for jobs 

8. Other occupations of interest to the students 


It is not uncommon practice to begin with the occupations in 
which the students are most interested. There are obvious psy- 
chological advantages in this procedure, provided it does not 
prevent a reasonable allocation of time to the occupations which 
most of them are likely to enter. 

Numerous studies have revealed the sharp contrast between 
the occupations in which high school seniors express an interest 
and the occupations in which follow-up studies show them to be 
employed a year later. It becomes, therefore, the responsibility 
of the teacher to see that they learn something about the occupa- 
tions in which they are most likely to find employment, Half of 
the students in any class will be below the median ability level 
of the group. Approximately half of the occupations studied 
should accordingly be occupations open to students below this 
median level of ability. 

Another important caution for the teacher of occupations is to 
keep attention focused on beginning jobs. High school stu- 
dents do not choose jobs as bankers, buyers, and fashion de- 
signers. They may think they do, but what they really choose 
are beginning jobs as bank clerks, salesclerks, and alteration 
workers. They may hope some day to reach the top, but cold 
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statistics indicate that very few of them do. No amount of edu- 
cation, no amount of inspiration, and no amount of vocational 
guidance will change the fact that the great bulk of human 
workers must always be employed on the lower levels, The 
number of corporation presidents and cabinet ministers will al- 
ways be limited. 

Because most of our students will remain on the lower levels, 
in or near the jobs at which they begin, it is imperative that 
most of our attention be given to such jobs. Opportunities for 
promotion need not be concealed, but they should not be 
overemphasized. If we are going to be realistic and truthful and 
if we are not going to contribute to future frustration, we must 
abandon the inspirational ballyhoo that any boy can be presi- 
dent, and we must encourage our students to choose occupations 
in which they may hope to be reasonably contented if cherished 
promotions do not materialize, 

There is one large category of employment frequently omitted 
from courses in occupations. It is the area of self-employment. 
Every town has its independent grocers, clothing merchants, bar- 
bers, beauty-parlor operators, shoe repairmen, small building 
contractors, plumbers, electricians, etc., who are their own em- 
ployers. Most of them are not intellectual geniuses, but they do 
have a certain minimum aptitude and skill in the management 
of their own affairs, It is just as much the job of group guidance 
to reveal opportunities for the utilization of this aptitude as it 
is to reveal opportunities for musical, artistic, or any other talent. 
Negroes, Jews, and members of other minority groups may some- 
times circumvent discrimination by choosing an area in which 
they may be their own employers.* 

Some colleges are now offering courses in how to get a job. 
Some instruction of this kind is included in many group guidance 
Programs. More of it may be expected as more educators learn 
that most people do not get jobs through employment agencies. 

1 Teachers and counselors who wish to help students explore the possi- 
bilities of self-employment may write to Junior Achievement, 345 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, for information on a youth program in this area. 
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Several studies have shown that more than half of the people 
who get jobs obtain them through relatives and friends and by 
direct personal application to the employer. For example, the 
percentages of employed Pittsburgh high school graduates who 
found their jobs by these methods are indicated in the accom- 
panying table. 


Class of 
Method 
1933 1935 1937 1939 
Personal application, per cent........ 29 49 48 32 
Relatives and friends, per cent....... 45 40 38 43 
Total RU ICE PER IDEE SCC 74 89 86 75 


The effectiveness of these employment channels is due not so 
much to nepotism as to the fact that many small employers hire 
the first well-qualified applicant who applies and also show a 
distinct preference for applicants recommended by persons 
known to the employer. Relatives and friends can help the job 
applicant to learn about vacancies before they are advertised and 
can recommend him to employers who will place some con- 
fidence in the recommendation. The function of group guidance 
in this area is to make students familiar with the more effective 
techniques of job hunting, including how to use relatives and 
friends ethically and effectively. These techniques are described 
in numerous books on the subject, available in most libraries. 
One of the better known volumes is Sidney and Mary Edlund's 
(26) Pick Your Job—and Land It! 

In some states students who go to work before the age of 
eighteen are required to have working papers and should be 
familiar with some of the child-labor laws which affect them. All 
students who are about to go to work should learn something 
about workmen’s compensation, unemployment compensation, 
and social security. Information regarding these may be ob- 
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tained by correspondence with the state department of labor 
and by consulting an excellent new book by Fritz Kaufmann 
(49). 


There is still some difference of opinion among the textbook 
writers as to whether the major emphasis of the class in occupa- 
tions should be on current facts about jobs or on the technique 
of discovering such facts. Some writers have maintained that it 
is more important to teach the technique than to teach the facts 
because the facts will go out of date while the technique will 
remain effective and because it is impossible to teach all facts 
about all occupations in any reasonable time. Certainly it is 
desirable for anyone to know where and how to get facts about 
jobs. But learning the sources of occupational information need 
not preclude learning immediately useful facts about current oc- 
cupational opportunities. On the contrary, one of the best ways 
to learn the technique is to practice using it. The teacher who 
wishes to place the major emphasis upon sources of information 
and upon the methods of choosing an occupation will be particu- 
larly interested in the chapters on laboratory study, case con- 
ference, and self-measurement in Part II of this book. If any 
further argument is needed for including facts about jobs; the 
answer to their becoming obsolescent is to teach them just be- 
fore they are to be used, and the answer to the impossibility of 
teaching everything about all occupations is to do what we do 
in every other subject, namely, select the more important facts 
and teach them. 

Whether we place major emphasis upon facts about jobs or 
upon how to get the facts, any course in occupations should in- 
clude somewhere some consideration of 


1. Common errors in choosing an occupation, such as hero worship, 
overestimation of one's abilities or of employment opportunity, mis- 
conception regarding the nature of the work, other misinformation 
or lack of information about the occupation, reliance upon recruiting 
literature and other biased sources of information, etc. 

2. Items to consider in choosing an occupation. See Chap. X and 
Appendix G. 
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8. Sources of information about occupations. Which are biased? 
Which are dependable? See Appendix H. 

4. Sources of information regarding one's own abilities and in- 
terests. See Chap. XI and the literature of vocational psychology. 
Start with Bingham (8), a new edition of which is being prepared 
as this volume goes to press. 


CHAPTER IV 


Who Should Teach It? 


Group guidance classes in the best schools are taught by 
persons as well trained for this job as the teachers of chemistry, 
geometry, and French are for theirs, Once in a while a superior 
English teacher or social-studies teacher does a brilliant job of 
group guidance in a homeroom period—as the same superior 
teacher might do a brilliant job if assigned to trigonometry. But 
the miserably dull courses in school after school have long since 
demonstrated the futility of trying to do group guidance with 
teachers who have not been specifically trained for this work. 


Nor Homeroom TEACHERS 


The reasons have been well stated by Warters (83). 


Surveys show that the home room is a frequently used medium 
for group guidance. The surveys also show that, in the main, it is 
an ineffectual medium. Because all students are assigned to home- 
room groups, usually all teachers are expected to serve as home- 
room teachers whether they are qualified or not. Teachers who give 
instruction in academic subjects are asked to give also guidance con- 
cerning life needs. "They are not, however, asked to perform the two 
functions with the same students at the same time; and they are 
given much less time for performing the second than for the first. 
Consequently, the second is considered a less important function and 
is often neglected for better performance of the first. 

31 
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Under such conditions, the average home room has little chance 
of being a satisfactory medium for group guidance. The work is 
usually assigned to the teachers as an extra without their being 
trained for the work or willing to do it. Lack of understanding and 
training makes many teachers feel inadequate to the work. Feelings 
of inadequacy and of insecurity create feelings of resentment; and 
resentful teachers, like resentful pupils, seldom put forth much effort 
in support of a disliked project. Some teachers may try to avoid the 
new responsibility by converting the guidance period into a study 
period and may justify this procedure by calling attention to the 
scholastic records of some home-room members. If because of an 
administrative decree they must use the period as an “activity period,” 
then they demand to be told what to do and how to do it. The 
administrator usually appoints a committee to provide assistance 
through recommended programs. The committee members may soon 
discover that others have done this work for them, that there are 
books which contain home-room programs outlined in detail, that 
through the purchase of one book alone they can supply the teachers 
with a hundred guidance lessons. Thinking and planning are thus 
reduced to a minimum for everyone. 

When home-room programs are planned according to some such 
stereotyped lesson plan, the home-room period is not used by students 
for exploring some purposeful, student-suggested topic, based upon 
their common concerns. Instead, it is a class rather than a conference 
period, adult-programed rather than student-programed, and con- 
cerned more often than not with some subject uninteresting to the 
students because it is outside their experiences and inappropriate to 
their educational level. And students complain that when home- 
room periods are conducted according to such procedures, they are 
more often “preached at" than guided. 

Unless teachers are trained and willing the home-room plan is 
doomed from the start. 


McKown (53) in his Home Room Guidance said flatly, "The 
study of occupations is a very highly specialized subject and can- 
not be adequately handled by the average home room sponsor." 

Lincoln (51) in her measurement of the results of instruction 
in vocational information found the homeroom less effective than 
separate classes. 
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CouwsELons TRAINED IN Group GuIDANCE 


The twenty-fourth yearbook (69) of the American Association 
of School Administrators recommends one full-time counselor to 
every 200 students in the secondary school. Several states now 
require counselors to be certified in guidance. Such certification 
usually requires training courses in group guidance methods. 
The counselor thus trained is the person to handle group guid- 
ance. His individual counseling interviews reveal the problems 
which are common to the group. His class discussions lead some 
students to seek individual interviews. When these students 
come to him, he has already had some acquaintance with them. 
Thus each part of his job reinforces the other. 

Throughout the remainder of this book it is assumed that the 
school counselor will be the teacher of group guidance classes 
and the words “teacher” and “counselor” are used interchange- 
ably. 

Prorecr TIME ÅSSICNED ron COUNSELING 


When group guidance classes are assigned to counselors, the 
administrator must be careful to see to it that the total hours 
available for individual counseling are not thereby reduced. 
Every hour that the counselor spends in a group guidance class 
releases for one hour a teacher who would otherwise be instruct- 
ing the same students in some other subject. The hours thus 
saved should be reserved to replace the counseling time which 
the counselor now devotes to group guidance. - 

To illustrate how this may be done, imagine the following. In a 
high school five periods of classroom teaching per day constitute 
anormal load. The school has had two full-time counselors and 
no group guidance. The school now proposes to introduce three 
elective sections of group guidance for freshmen and two elective 
sections of group guidance for seniors. The total of five sections 
will be divided among the counselors. These five sections will 
replace five sections of other courses that were formerly taught 
by other teachers. The teaching time thus released is five 
periods, the equivalent of a full load for one person. This re- 
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leased time is used to add a third counselor to the guidance staff. 
"These three counselors now divide the five group guidance sec- 
tions among them. 

The net effect of this arrangement is that five periods of 
group guidance have now replaced five periods of other subjects; 
three persons are assigned to guidance instead of two; these 
three persons now divide the responsibility for individual coun- 
seling and for group guidance; the hours available for individual 
counseling remain unchanged; and the budget has not been af- 
fected at all. 

For another illustration, imagine a small high school which has 
had one part-time counselor giving three periods a day to coun- 
seling and two periods to teaching English. Two periods of 
group guidance are introduced to replace two discontinued sec- 
tions of some other subject. Teaching assignments are shifted 
so that the counselor now teaches the two sections of group 
guidance while someone else teaches the two sections of Eng- 
lish. The counselor can now devote his full attention to guid- 
ance and gradually become as competent in guidance as he 
formerly was in English. The time available for individual 
counseling is unchanged, and the budget is not affected. 

The school which is too small to have even one full-time 
guidance person will have to struggle along with part-time 
Service, Expected results should be cut about 50 per cent. A 
teacher who has to keep up to date in two fields obviously can 
do only about half as much in each as the full-time specialist. 


Compromise PLANS 


Various compromises have been tried on an interim basis. 
Some schools have had the counselor take over certain home- 
room or social-studies periods for group guidance work. Others 
have asked all homeroom teachers to try group guidance for one 
year, selected the teacher who was most successful, created a 
full-time job for this person, and asked him meanwhile to pre- 
pare for the job in summer courses, 
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Compromise plans which move in the direction of competent 
full-time service are good to that extent. Those which serve as 
half-hearted substitutes tend to defeat their own purpose. 

Absolute minimum training for any person undertaking group 
. guidance for the first time should include the following: 


One course in principles and techniques of guidance 
One course in facts about jobs and where to get them 
One course in group guidance and how to teach it 


To this minimum should be added promptly the essential back- 
ground courses for all counselors, e.g., psychological tests, social 
case work, mental hygiene, how to interview, typical cases, and 
practice counseling under supervision. 


Part Il 


Techniques 


No two persons are born exactly alike, but each 
differs from each in natural endowments, one being 
suited for one occupation and another for another 
.  . all things will be produced in superior quantity 
and quality and with greater ease, when each man 
works at a single occupation in accordance with his 
natural gifts.—PrATo, 427-847 B.C. 


Introduction to Part II 


No two teachers can teach equally well by the same method. 
Every good teacher must experiment until he finds which tech- 
niques work best for him. In Part II are described techniques 
which various teachers of group guidance have tried and liked. 
Those which the author likes best have been treated in some 
detail and in separate chapters. Others are described more 
briefly. 

Some of these methods may be used as the basis for an entire 
course. Others are intended to do only small parts of the total 
job. The beginner is perhaps more likely to try too many 
methods than too few. He is advised, therefore, to select one 
method which appeals to him, to plan his first course largely 
around this method, and to introduce other methods during his 
first term only to provide variety when he feels variety is needed; 
but he should keep all his plans flexible and have a second and 
a third method ready to substitute if the first proves unsatis- 
factory. 


CHAPTER V 


Students Follow Up Alumni 


The follow-up technique may be used for orientation, educa- 
tional guidance, or vocational guidance. It may be handled in 
a variety of ways. It has the advantage of human interest, live 
material, and direct contact with original sources. It has been 
used by the author with both high school and college students; 
both groups have been enthusiastic about it. It may be used for 
an entire course, a part of a course, or a club program independ- 
ent of any course. 


PunPosE 


The major purpose is to give the students a more realistic 
picture of their future by helping them to find out what has 
happened to those who have preceded them. A considerable 
variety of additional information may be picked up incidentally 
but should be regarded as useful surplus rather than as a primary 
objective. Don't try to do too much. 

In presenting the technique, the author will describe first how 
it was handled with a group of his own students at New York 
University. The same procedure was employed later with a 
group of high school seniors who followed up the alumni of 
their school, A very similar procedure was used by one of the 
author's students on a group of Federal prisoners who followed 
up the "alumni" of their institution. Each of these applications 
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will be described in turn, after which other variations of the 
technique will be suggested. 


Procepure: COLLECE LEVEL 


The class was a mixed group of men and women graduate and 
undergraduate students majoring in guidance at New York Uni- 
versity. The purpose was to help them find out what kinds of 
jobs might be open to them when they completed their training. 
The course was called Employment Opportunities in Guidance 
and Personnel Work. It met, like other courses in the School of 
Education, 2 hours a week for 15 weeks and carried two points 
of degree credit. 

The class undertook to follow up by mail a group of 264 former 
students who had received B.S., M.A., Ed.D., or Ph.D. degrees 
in guidance and personnel administration at New York Uni- 
versity. 

At the first class session the instructor explained the purpose 
and the general method to be followed. 'The students were then 
asked to suggest the questions they would like to ask these 
particular alumni about their jobs. Every question suggested 
was immediately written on the blackboard. When all the sug- 
gestions were thus recorded, the class voted on which questions 
they would most like to include. Each person had five votes, 
and the five most popular questions were selected. To these the 
instructor added two of his own with the assent of the students. 

Each student was then asked to draft a form letter that in- 
cluded these seven questions, At the next class session each 
student read his own letter, other students commented on the 
parts they liked best, and the instructor undertook to combine 
the best ideas into one composite letter which read as follows: 
My dear :É 

A class of students in guidance and personnel administration at 
New York University is undertaking a follow-up study of former 
students in the department, in order to get a realistic picture of em- 
ployment opportunities in this field. I am a member of the class, 
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and I am writing to ask if you will be kind enough to tell us some- 
thing about your own professional history. 

What we would like best would be an informal letter, telling us 
in as much detail as your time will permit, the answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What is your present employment? Just what do you do? 

2. How did you get your present job? 

3. What prior experience and training had you had when you got 
it? 

4. How much do you earn? Or, if that is too personal, what do 
jobs like yours usually pay? 

5. What are the opportunities for advancement in your present job? 

6. What do you like best about your job? 

7. What do you dislike most? 

If the answers to any of these questions are confidential, will you 
please tell me how far I may go in reporting them to the other mem- 
bers of the class? Replies which are not confidential will be shown 
to other students in this and in future classes. 

I am sure you know how grateful we will be for any information 
you may send us. We do want to know what we are getting into. 
You who have gone before are the ones who can tell us best. 

Sincerely yours, 


One student volunteered to supply paper and do the mimeo- 
graphing. Another undertook to purchase the necessary enve- 
lopes and postage stamps with the understanding that all would 
share the cost and would pay in advance. University regula- 
tions permit only the instructor’s secretary to have access to 
official records and to copy the names and addresses of former 
students. These were brought to class and divided among the 
group; each person was given about thirty names. The enve- 
lopes, stamps, and mimeographed letters were brought to class 
on the same day. Each student then addressed and signed his 
own thirty letters. With each letter was enclosed a stamped, 
return envelope, which was addressed to the student at his 
home. The letters were sealed, stamped, collected, and mailed 
at the end of the period. Thereafter, each student was instructed 
to bring to class each week all the replies that he had received. 

Beginning with the next class session and continuing until the 
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final meeting, each class period followed the same pattern. The 
instructor opened the period by asking “Who has a reply today?” 
and then called on one of the students to read his letter to the 
group. The students were invited to interrupt at any time they 
wished to raise a question or to make a comment. The in- 
structor took the real responsibility for spotting statements that 
were worth discussion. Whenever such a statement appeared, 
the instructor would interrupt and raise a question for discussion, 
emphasize the importance of the statement just read or, possibly, 
disagree with it. When the letter was completed, the instructor 
would inquire if anyone wished to raise any question or make 
any comment; then he would call on someone in another part 
of the room to read one of his replies. Sometimes two or three 
letters were read with no questions and no comments, At other 
times an entire period was devoted to discussing one or two 
letters, At the end of the course several letters remained to be 
read hurriedly without time for discussion, but the discussions 
of the preceding weeks had covered most of the important points. 

After the letters were discussed, they were given to a class 
secretary who filed them and compiled a statistical summary. 
At the end of the course each student received a mimeographed 
copy of the summary that indicated the kinds of jobs in which 
these alumni had found employment, the number and percentage 
in each, the range of salaries with medians and quartiles, the 
most frequently mentioned things that the alumni liked and dis- 
liked about their jobs, and the ways in which they got them. 
Some of the resulting information confirmed our expectations; 
some surprised us. A similar summary from a later study ap- 
pears in Appendix L. 

Reproduced in Appendix K are excerpts from some of the 
alumni responses selected for discussion and indications of the 
kind of discussion which the instructor sought to promote. 

In most of the discussions the instructor sought first to draw 
comments from the class. After giving them ample opportunity 
to state their own ideas, the instructor contributed additional 
comments of his own, sometimes agreeing with and emphasizing 
a point made by one of the students, sometimes gently dis- 
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agreeing, and sometimes adding information from his own experi- 
ence, The instructor was both surprised and encouraged by 
the frequency with which the students themselves would draw 
from the letters the very inferences and conclusions which the 
instructor would otherwise have called to their attention. 

The advantage of this procedure as a teaching technique is, of 
course, that the student, having thought of an idea himself, hav- 
ing publicly expressed it, and heard it publicly approved, is 
more likely to value it and to remember it than if it had been 
presented to him in lecture form. In a lecture, if he were a bit 
inattentive, he might not even hear it, In the rapid-fire conver- 
sation of a class discussion it is difficult not to pay attention. 

The alert teacher can find, in the responses of former students, 
live human-interest material on which to base discussions perti- 
nent to vocational guidance, educational guidance, and orienta- 
tion to work or to college, etc. The arrangement of topics dis- 
cussed will follow no nicely logical syllabus, but what is lost in 
logic may be more than made up in the use of material that is 
interesting and vital to the students because they can see it 
functioning in the lives of former students who are doing now 
what the present students hope to be doing the following year. 

Beginners who have had little experience in leading discussion 
groups may find helpful suggestions in Appendix A. 

The excerpts quoted in Appendix K came from alumni em- 
ployed in guidance and personnel jobs. Not everyone was so 
employed. Nor were all of the replies so provocative of dis- 
cussion. Many gave very brief answers that were useful mainly 
in the statistical summary. One said bluntly, “This is a very poor 
questionnaire. Who has time to sit down and write you an in- 
formal letter—your last 2 questions are ambiguous—do you mean 
generally or personally—hours—pupils or what?” The answer to 
this criticism is simply that several alumni did sit down and write 
informal letters covering from three to six pages. And the “am- 
biguous” questions produced some of the most unambiguous and 
stimulating replies. 

The total response was 85 replies to 264 letters mailed, a 
proportionate return of 32 per cent. This is about 8 per cent 
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less than the national average for studies using only one letter. 
If the request for a letter response was responsible for the loss 
of 8 per cent in the returns, the quality of the responses was ade- 
quate compensation. Of the 85 who replied, 58 responded in 
letter form; the other 27 wrote answers in the margins of the 
original mimeographed request. From this and later experiences’ 
with several types of questionnaires this author strongly recom- 
mends either asking for a letter or leaving a half-page of blank 
space on the questionnaire for the reply to each important 
question. 

A later class of graduate students followed up high school 
alumni in Springfield, Mass, They enclosed with their form 
letters a separate mimeographed questionnaire which included 
more questions and left space for brief replies. The replies were 
brief indeed, and they yielded considerably less material for 
profitable discussion. 

On another occasion at New York University, one year’s crop 
of 41 B.S., M.A., Ed.D., and Ph.D. graduates in guidance was 
followed up by a committee of four students. All contacts were 
made by personal interview. Approximately three-fourths of the 
group was reached, The results of this study appear in Ap- 
pendix L. 

During the Second World War, some of the New York Uni- 
versity alumni who were in military service were followed up 
by New York University students who wanted to know more 
about what to expect when they and their students went into 
service, The letter and questionnaire used in this survey are re- 
produced in Appendix M. One reply said, “Tell them to speak 
up good and loud; the Army thinks there is a high correlation 
between voice volume and leadership.” Another suggested, 
“Keep your eyes and ears open, your mouth shut, and make five 


copies of everything.” 
Procepure: Hic Scuoot LEVEL 


In 1942-1948 a volunteer committee of five high school seniors 
in Manhasset, N.Y., used the follow-up technique employed at 
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New York University, which has just been described in detail. 
They met for two consecutive periods once a week for one term 
to follow up the preceding senior class of 116 students. They 
prepared four questionnaires, one for alumni at work, one for 
those in college, one for those in military service, and one for all 
others. When the current activities of the alumnus were known, 
the appropriate questionnaire was sent to him. When his current 
activities were unknown, all four questionnaires were sent, and 
he was asked to respond on the appropriate form. Generous 
space was left for replies to some questions; the replies produced 
ample material for group discussion. 

Two covering letters were used; the second was mailed, two 
weeks after the first, to alumni who had not yet replied. When 
an alumnus did not reply to the second letter, one of the group 
telephoned to his home to verify the address to which letters 
had been mailed. If necessary, new letters were sent to new 
addresses. Some who did not reply by mail were reached 
directly by telephone or by interview. At the end of 4 months, 
72 per cent of the class had replied. 

In this project we found it important to have the outgoing 
letters addressed, sealed, and stamped in the classroom during 
a class period and to have one person responsible for mailing 
them immediately after class. When the students were asked to 
do this work at home, too many of them postponed it too long. 

We found it also desirable to have the replies addressed to 
the students in care of the instructor at the school. "These replies 
were brought to class unopened and distributed to the students 
there. Letters addressed to the students at home were too fre- 
quently left there, 

The eagerness with which the students opened and read the 
replies convinced us that it really was important to have the 
letters addressed to them. This procedure, and the active part 
which the students had in determining what questions would be 
asked, gave them the feeling that this was really their project. 
Natural human interest was reinforced by the fact that some of 
the respondents were close personal friends of the committee, 
and they mixed highly personal communications with replies to 
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the questionnaire. In such cases, the students were permitted 
to withhold the personal parts and to copy on a separate sheet 
the replies to the questionnaire. This sheet was given to the 
secretary instead of the entire letter. i 

The letters, questionnaires, and the results of the Manhasset 
High School study are reproduced in Appendix O. 

Quoted in Appendix N are excerpts from some of the alumni 
responses selected for discussion and indications of the kind of 
discussion which the instructor sought to promote. 

In Appendix B appears the transcript of a demonstration dis- 
cussion conducted by the author for a group of counselors in 
training. 

During the Second World War some persons asked, “What's 
the use of trying to follow up students now when they are all in 
the Army? How are you going to reach them? And if you do, 
what good will the information be?” Similar questions may be 
asked in the future regarding alumni who go into the peacetime 
military services. The Manhasset study was made during the 
war. The Manhasset alumni who were in service were mostly 
still in training in the United States when the study was 
made. One of their replies will indicate the material that can be 
obtained from them for use in orientation of students about to 
enter the service. 


Question. What advice would you give to this year's seniors who 
will be in the service next year? 

Answer. Prepare yourself for a terrific physical and mental re- 
adjustment!!! Forget right now all the movies you've seen, all the 
storybook glamour you've heard about the army—the air force in 
particular. ‘There is no glamour other than that of damn hard 
teamwork. You must learn to live, eat, and drink with all kinds and 
conditions of men, and to get along with them all. You must be 
prepared to lead a life in which you as an individual will cease to 
exist save as a number on a filing card. (Pvt. Frank E. Fairchild, 
U.S, Army Air Force) 


For additional answers from alumni in military service see 
Appendix O. 
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PnRocEDURE: MISCELLANEOUS 


Seven of the author's graduate students have tried similar fol- 
low-up.projects with their own students. Four reported en- 
thusiastic student reaction; two had only average success; one 
tried harder than all the others but never quite managed to put 
it across. Much more than some other techniques, this one re- 
quires a teacher who is a good discussion leader and who is 
alert and skillful enough to recognize and select good topics for 
discussion from the letters as they are read to the class. Such 
a teacher can do a superb job with surprisingly little effort. 

Mrs. Elinor Peterson, social-studies teacher and part-time 
counselor in Manhasset, N.Y., did a follow-up study in her 
twelfth-grade social-studies course. 

Mrs. Ethel Beinhart, a student in the New York University 
course described at the beginning of this chapter, had her own 
students in the Brooklyn High School of Homemaking do a fol- 
low-up study employing the technique used at New York Uni- 
versity. She reported that they were enthusiastic about the pro- 
cedure, 

A novel application of this technique was made by Victor 
Ruderman (65), educational officer at the Federal Correctional 
Institution, Danbury, Conn, Mr, Ruderman hand-picked a 
group of 15 inmates and asked if they would like to participate 
in a follow-up study of Danbury “alumni.” Questionnaires were 
mimeographed and mailed with a covering letter signed by Mr. 
Ruderman. The percentage of responses was not high, but the 
quality was excellent. Two of the respondents implored that 
any future letters be mailed in plain envelopes, not bearing the 
corner card of the U.S. Department of Justice. Among the 
questions suggested by the inmates were the following: 


Have you had difficulty finding a job because of your past record? 

Were you asked about conviction of crime? 

Did you have to explain your case in detail? 

Did being on parole prevent you from getting a job that you were 
otherwise qualified to fill? Please explain. 

Were you unable to gain admittance into a union? 
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Has a change of attitude developed toward you since your release 
from the institution on the part of your family? 


The complete questionnaire and the covering letter used in this 
study are given in Appendix P. 

The replies indicated a wide variety of experiences. Some 
employers said in effect, ‘Tm glad you told me. Now let's forget 
it, Start where you are.” One respondent said, “Everyone in 
the industry wanted to know all about it. They probably expect 
to arrive there any day now!” 

Mr. Ruderman’s complete report of the investigation contains 
numerous quotations from the replies; they make fascinating 
reading, even for one who hopes not to have personal use for 
the information. 


The students should have a part in deciding which items 
should be included in the statistical summary. Among the items 
which they may wish to consider are the following: 


A list of employers who hire dropouts and graduates, with each 
employer's address, the jobs for which former students were hired, 
and the number of persons hired for each job category, for example: 


Lord & Taylor, Manhasset, N.Y. 
Salesclerks, temporary. . .. . 
Salesclerks, permanent. ... 
Stock clerks, permanent. .............- 


A list of occupations in which the former students are now em- 
ployed, the number employed in each, and the range of beginning 
wages, with the occupations arranged in descending order of numbers 
employed, for example: 


Retail salesclerks ($23-$35) ....... e 40 
Stenographers ($25-$85) ........ nn 15 
Automobile service-station attendants ($25-$82).. 10 


Expressed likes and dislikes of workers in different occupations 
represented by five or more former students, for example: 
Retail salesclerks like 
Meeting different people 
Air-conditioned store 
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Retail salesclerks dislike 
Standing all day 
Disagreeable customers 


Suggestions made by dropouts and graduates, which the class has 
discussed and which a majority of the class considered to be sound, 
for example: 

“Be very neat and careful in filling out application blanks; if you 
do this poorly you may not even be interviewed for the job.” 

“If you want to be a reporter, learn to typewrite.” 


Methods by which former students got their jobs, with the number 
who reported each method, for example: 


Relativesiess. c USE cones meia 85 
Direct application to employers ........ 25 
Friends and acquaintances ............ 20 
Employment services ................. 6 
Civil service examinations ............. 5 


Some teachers may wish to have each student keep a notebook 
in which to make his own statistical tabulation as the replies are 
received. Others may prefer to assign this responsibility to a 
committee, "The author has always used the latter method in 
order to reserve class time for discussion. 

When the statistical summary has been completed, some of 
the interesting discoveries may be selected from it and included 
in a news release prepared by the class, by a committee, or by 
the teacher. This release should be submitted to the principal 
for approval and then sent to the local newspapers. 


For additional suggestions on follow-up studies, see Beery, 
et al. (5), The School Follows Through. This book reports the 
experience of a large number of schools which experimented 
with different ways of conducting follow-up studies. They found 
that a series of three letters mailed at intervals of 2 weeks pro- 
duced about twice as many replies as were received when only 
one letter was used. 

Business firms experienced in direct-mail advertising have 
found that they can profitably use as many as ten or more dif- 
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ferent letters in series on the same prospects. From carefully 
controlled tests these firms have found that return envelopes 
printed on pink or goldenrod paper produce slightly more re- 
turns than those on white, blue, or green. 

Other persons experienced in follow-up work report that a 
covering letter, separate from the questionnaire, usually brings 
more replies than a letter which is made a part of the question- 
naire; that a letter enclosing a return envelope brings more re- 
plies than one without it; and that 300 good multigraphed letters, 
sent under 1 cent postage in open-end envelopes, usually produce 
more replies than 100 individually typed letters mailed under 3 
cent postage. 

Although it seems obviously desirable, the author has encoun- 
tered few cases in which the results of follow-up studies were dis- 
tributed to students, to teachers, and to parents, and were also 
filed in the school library for the benefit of future classes. Per- 
haps there is also a place for such data in school handbooks and 
in recruiting literature. 

The graduates and dropouts to be approached in any follow-up 
study should include those whose separation from the school 
occurred approximately within the year preceding the start of 
the study. Some schools also include graduates and dropouts of 
former years. Some follow up all former students at intervals of 
1, 8, and 5 years; some at intervals of 1, 4, and 7 years; some at 
intervals of 1, 5, and 10 years. 

The primary purpose of the follow-up project in a program of 
group guidance is to help students to decide what they will do 
the next year. Plans projected beyond that time are best re- 
garded as tentative—they change with disturbing frequency. A 
follow-up of the last preceding class brings in the most up-to- 
date information about conditions likely to face the present 
class. It has the added interest of including many persons 
known to present students. Follow-ups after more time has 
elapsed may add valuable information but should not be substi- 
tuted for the one-year study. 

The one-year study should be made every year on the pre- 
ceding year’s dropouts and graduates. Conditions change; a 
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series of studies will reveal the changes. In a small school one 
year’s group may be too small to provide a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the major opportunities, but a series of one-year studies 
will soon fill in the gaps. To get a comprehensive picture sooner, 
the first study might cover all dropouts and graduates of the 
preceding 5 years. 

In the first New York University study the students divided the 
expense of the follow-up in lieu of buying a textbook. Ordi- 
narily, the school should stand the expense involved. The total 
cost is small if mimeographing is done at the school and if stu- 
dents in the class do all the clerical work. 


VARIATIONS 


Eastview Avenue Junior High School in White Plains, N.Y., 
sent an “Information Please” panel of boys and girls from the 
junior high school to an elementary school where they sat at a 
table in the front of the room and answered questions about 
junior high school asked by sixth-grade students. 

School counselors in Providence. R.I., made follow-up studies 
and discussed the results in their twelfth-grade guidance classes. 

Jane Krumacher, when she was a teacher in the Regional High 
School at Springfield, N.J., found a young alumnus who had 
applied for a civil service job as stenographer. He had rented 
a typewriter, taken the competitive examination, and had been 
called in for an oral interview. At this point he was turned down 
because he was only seventeen years old, and the announcement 
of the examination had specified a minimum age of eighteen. He 
had not read the announcement carefully. At the request of 
Miss Krumacher he told his experience to the students in an 
auditorium program as a warning to read announcements care- 
fully. The same auditorium group heard another warning from 
a student who had signed a contract to pay $92 tuition to a 
gyp civil service school. 

The Urban League in Pittsburgh, Pa., prepared a motion- 
picture film showing Pittsburgh Negroes at work in more than 
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thirty occupations, including the professions, business, industry, 
and personal service, 

The public schools of Pittsburgh made a similar film showing 
high school graduates at work on the kinds of jobs most fre- 
quently obtained by Pittsburgh alumni. The film also pictured 
some former students who had created their own jobs. Oak- 
land, Calif., and Seattle, Wash., prepared similar films. 

Oakland also had the Senior Problems class make a follow-up 
study entirely by personal interview. In Pittsburgh some schools 
had the twelfth-grade students follow up graduates through their 
classes in salesmanship and in social studies. 

In Oakland, Calif., the Merritt Business School posted daily on 
a bulletin board in the school corridor the names of students and 
graduates who obtained new jobs, with a notation of the nature 
of the job and whether it was permanent or temporary. Students 
watched the bulletin board closely for news of their friends and 
incidentally learned the kinds of jobs that would be open to 
them. 

In Anderson, Ind., the Altrusa Club arranged a 2-day voca- 
tional conference at which high school graduates of the preced- 
ing 8 years told high school students about the problems the 
alumni were meeting in their work. 

Borghild Hansen, when occupational therapist at Montefiore 
Hospital in Westchester County, N.Y., had former patients re- 
turn to tell others of their experiences in achieving successful 
vocational rehabilitation. She reported that the patients eagerly 
asked questions. 

Willis Sutton, as superintendent of schools in Atlanta, Ga., 
found five alumni who had created their own jobs by going into 
business for themselves during the economic depression of the 
1930s. He brought them back to the high schools to tell the 
seniors how they did it. 

The Brooklyn High School of Women’s Garment Trades in- 
vited to a special assembly alumni who were currently employed 
in dressmaking, garment-machine operation, beauty culture, mil- 
linery, tearoom management, and interior decorating. After 
each guest spoke briefly, the students were invited to ask ques- 
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tions. One purpose of the assembly was to help girls who were 
nearing their sixteenth birthdays and who were undecided 
whether or not to quit school. Among the questions asked were 
the following: “Does the school really train you for the job? 
What was your greatest difficulty at your first job? If you didn't 
know what to do, whom did you ask? How did you advance to 
your present position?” The author is indebted to Gertrude Linn 
for this information. 

The Harvard Alumni Placement Office followed up alumni of 
Harvard University and asked for detailed accounts of their oc- 
cupational experiences since graduation. The replies were filed 
by occupation and by employer and were made available to 
Harvard students who wished to read them. For more on this 
see Moyer (55). The covering letters and questionnaires used 
in the Harvard follow-up are reproduced in Appendix Q. 


COMMENT 


As noted above, the primary purpose of the follow-up tech- 
nique described in this chapter is to give the students a more 
realistic picture of what is ahead of them. Other methods of 
occupational research show what jobs are available to all the 
workers in a given geographical area; from these data the jobs 
that will be available for the present seniors can only be inferred. 
A survey of local employers may reveal what jobs the employers 
think they will have available for young graduates; but no em- 
ployer can be blamed for hiring the best qualified applicant, and 
when the time comes to do the hiring, there may be experienced 
workers available. Only the follow-up study has these two ad- 
vantages: (1) it has no geographical limits; it goes wherever 
the alumni go, and it maps the true geography of the employ- 
ment market for this group; (2) it reveals the kinds of jobs that 
the alumni have been able to get in the open competition of the 
employment market. In addition, the follow-up study provides 
current occupational information on the student’s own level, ob- 
tained directly from original sources by means of student activity. 
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If well done, the project may help to build good alumni rela- 
tions. Incidentally, the results may facilitate curriculum revision. 

As a technique of group guidance, the student-made follow-up 
is not perfect. It is not foolproof. Employment conditions 
change from year to year; there may be desirable opportunities 
not discovered by former students; a single former class may be 
too small to provide an adequate sample of available employ- 
ment opportunity; the information supplied by alumni may be 
inadequate or inaccurate because of ambiguous questions, omis- 
sions, errors in recall, or intentionally false replies. The class 
discussion is almost wholly dependent upon the returns and what 
the teacher can make out of them. Provocative, profitable dis- 
cussion results only under a skillful discussion leader; conse- 
quently, not every teacher can use this technique with good re- 
sults, However, no technique known to this author does a better 
job of bringing down to earth the naive and unrealistic vocational 
expectations of the average group of high school and college 
students. 


CHAPTER VI 


Visits 


The visit may also be used for orientation, educational guid- 
ance, or vocational guidance. It provides a painless way of get- 
ting students to absorb information about occupations other than 
the one they currently expect to enter—an important objective 
with students whose ambitions exceed their abilities. It comes 
nearest of all to the author’s definition of perfect teaching—a 
situation in which everyone learns, everyone has fun, and no one 
feels that he has been overworked. An entire course may be 
taught by this technique alone, it may be used to add variety to 
a course taught by other methods, or it may be used inde- 
pendently of any course. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the group guidance visit is to give students 
an opportunity to see, hear, feel, and smell the environment in 
which they will work if they choose the courses, schools, colleges, 
or occupations visited. Additional information will be picked up 
en route; it should be welcomed, but the teacher should not be 
too eager to teach every possible fact because then no one will 
enjoy the trip. 
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PROCEDURE: OBSERVING OCCUPATIONS 


Because schools have different policies regarding student 
visits, the counselor’s or teacher's first step should be to discuss 
policy with his immediate superior. 

The first places selected for visits should be those in which 
large numbers of former students are employed. These are most 
likely to be the places where the present students ultimately 
will work, regardless of where they now think they will work. 
When these have been covered, the less important places may 
be included as time permits. 

If no follow-up studies have been made and the teacher has 
no information about the present employment of former students, 
the following potential sources of employment should be con- 
sidered: 


Retail stores 

Restaurants and hotels 
Telephone company 

Railroad and bus companies 
Garages and service stations 
Electric light and gas companies 
Cleaning and dyeing firms 
Building and general contractors 


These businesses are usually found even in small communities, 
and they frequently account for a substantial proportion of be- 
ginning jobs. 

Many small communities also have one or more factories that 
are well known to everyone. The new teacher coming in from 
another community may quickly learn about them at the local 
bank, chamber of commerce, or library. The local office of the 
state employment service could be the best source of information 
about potential employers, but it is sometimes reluctant to re- 
lease employers’ names. The teacher should, nevertheless, visit 
the local employment office and get all the information he can. 
The employment services have a great deal of information on 
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related topics which they are usually eager to share with school 
counselors. 

It is desirable for the teacher to make a preliminary visit him- 
self in order to determine whether the trip will be profitable, to 
explain to the host just what he wishes to accomplish, and to 
select important points for emphasis. In practice some busy 
teachers omit this step. It is perhaps better to omit it than not 
to take the class on any trips. 

In making the preliminary arrangements, whether by visit, let- 
ter, or telephone, the teacher should do the following: 


Explain clearly the purpose of the trip. 

Determine into how many groups of what size the class will be 
divided and thus how many guides and assistant teachers will be 
needed. Try to keep the groups small enough for everyone to hear 
what the guide says during the tour of the plant; the ideal number 
probably is between five and ten students in each group. Do not 
insist on small groups if the host finds it difficult to provide for them. 
In the author's experience, hosts have often preferred to divide the 
class into small groups and to provide a guide for each group. On 
one trip to a Nassau hospital, each student in the class was pro- 
vided with a nurse as a guide. On other occasions, a class of 75 has 
had to get along with one guide. 

Fix the starting and closing times. 

Find out where the group should report and to whom. 

If possible, arrange for a question period in a quiet room at the 
end of the tour; in large groups only a few students may hear what 
the guide says during the trip. If a question period can be arranged, 
see Chap. VII of this book for suggestions on how to conduct it. 

Provide a sufficient number of assistant teachers to keep the groups 
together and in order; these assistants may be recruited from parents 
or older students, or from the class itself if they are a responsible 
group. 

Arrange transportation. 

Secure the parents’ consent if necessary. 


The students may be told that the trip has two major purposes. 
For those who think they may someday like to work in the place 
visited, the trip will provide an opportunity to see the surround- 
ings in which they may work and the kinds of jobs to which they 
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may be assigned. For the others, it will provide an unusual and 
a pleasant opportunity to learn something: about how other 
people make a living—an important part of anyone's cultural 
education. The students may be invited to suggest other pur- 
poses which the trip may serve. 

Before the first trip the group should be told explicitly how to 
behave during the visit. Even well-bred children are often 
thoughtless, -Even thoughtful, conscientious children may not 
realize the importance of not doing in a factory things which are 
permissible, perhaps even encouraged, in the classroom, Em- 
phasis should be placed upon the status of the group as guests 
and upon the importance of acting as guests. 

Reed (63) suggested several do's and don'ts for counselors 
who visit industry. The following items have been selected from 
her list. Some of these suggestions apply mainly to counselors 
and to teachers; others apply equally to students and should be 
discussed with them. 


Have an objective and a plan for its realization. 

Be a welcome guest and a courteous one. 

Maintain the attitude of the scholar and guest. 

Be appreciative. It costs time and money to entertain you. 

Be humble. Most counselors are grossly ignorant of business prin- 
ciples, practices, and problems. 

Arrive on time and leave on time. 

Show appreciation for courtesies received by a “thank-you” letter. 

Observe absolutely any safety precautions relative to dress, han- 
dling material, touching machinery, etc. 

Avoid visits during busy seasons or on days known to be especially 
busy. 

Don't force yourself in if you are not wanted. 

Don’t be late and don't change a date and hour once set unless 
absolutely necessary. 

Don’t act like a censor of business ethics or a labor inspector. 

Don’t ask impertinent questions. 

Don’t ask too many questions; look and listen. 

Don’t give advice gratis. 

Don’t jump at conclusions. 

Don't scatter your opinions around promiscuously. 
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Don’t betray confidences. It is an unpardonable sin. 

Don’t interrupt work. Talking to employees on duty may cause 
accident, destroy teamwork, or lower piece-rate wages. 

Don’t introduce unpleasant or controversial topics. 

Don’t expect free lunches, boxes of candy, a bag of doughnuts, a 
dish of ice cream, or a sample pair of hose. 

Don’t comment on what you have observed in other plants. Most 
of all avoid comparisons. 

Don’t take along uninvited guests. It is bad manners and bad 
policy. 

Don't presume to rate employer policies and training programs for 
“publication. When educational systems have learned how to rate 
their own employees and training programs, it will be time enough 
to attack the same problems in industry. 

Don't try to educate or socialize employers. 

Don’t argue. It will not help in attaining your objective. 


Suggestions for acceptable behavior should be reviewed briefly 
before each subsequent trip until they become habitual practice 
with the students. 

Further discussion of plant visitation may be found in Reed’s 
book on pages 122-195, 249-244, 

Perhaps the most important caution of all is to keep attention 
focused on the workers rather than on the process. Otherwise, 
the class may learn much about the manufacture of vacuum 
cleaners but relatively little about the workers who manufacture 
them. The students should be asked to look at every worker and 
every job with two questions in mind: If I wanted to do that 
job, would I have what it takes? Would I enjoy doing it? 

They may be asked, instead or also, to select the one job they 
see which they think they could do best and the one they would 
most like to do. 

At the next class session these points may be discussed and a 
blackboard or notebook list made of the abilities the students 
think would be required in the jobs they observed and the things 
they think they would like or dislike about such jobs. These lists 
should give the alert teacher an opportunity to correct misunder- 
standings and to initiate discussion of abilities, aptitudes, in- 
terests, and job satisfaction. The beginner who feels lost in ex- 
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ploring these topics need not abandon trips on this account; all 
this information is surplus value, incidental to the main purpose 
of giving the students the opportunity to see, hear, feel, and 
smell. 

If the class saw too many jobs to discuss all of them, preference 
should be given to those which offer the largest number of op- 
portunities to beginning workers. 

If time permits, the class may be taken to visit two or more 
places of employment in the same line of business. In this way 
they may learn more effectively than from any lecture that op- 
portunities, requirements, working conditions, etc., vary from em- 
ployer to employer and that what one person says about an occu- 
pation should never be considered final until it has been com- 
pared with what others have to say. Classroom discussion on 
the day following such visits may focus on which company the 
students would prefer to work for if they were offered jobs by 
both, and why. 

Before and after each trip, news releases regarding it may be 
prepared by the class, by a committee, or by the teacher, sub- 
mitted to the host for correction, approved by the principal, and 
sent to the local newspapers. A letter of thanks should go from 
the class or the teacher to the host. 


PROCEDURE: OBSERVING SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Many of the suggestions for industrial visits apply equally and 
obviously to tours of schools and colleges and will not be re- 
peated here. Substantially similar preliminary arrangements 
should be made. 

The institutions selected first should be those to which former 
students have gone. Elementary school students should visit 
the junior high school for purposes of orientation. Junior high 
school students should visit the senior high schools for the same 
purpose and also for purposes of educational guidance if more 
than one school or more than one curriculum will be open to 
them. Senior high school students should visit colleges for pur- 
poses of orientation and educational guidance. 
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Since students are more familiar with schools than with in- 
dustry, it may be wise to give them a larger share in planning 
the trips. In a preliminary class meeting let them suggest what 
they should look for and what questions they would like to 
discuss after they return. To these suggestions the teacher may 
add any important considerations that appear to have been 
omitted. For ideas see Chap. VII. 

Again, don't try to do too much, Don’t let the work spoil the 
fun. Remember that the final job of educational guidance is to 
be done in the individual interview. More information will be 
given there. The trip is merely preliminary and intended only as 
groundwork, Be modest in undertakings and expectations. 
Trust the natural curiosity of youth to observe enough to make 
the trip worth while. Some of the most valuable results of such 
trips will never be anticipated and cannot be planned. 


VARIATIONS 


Nearly everyone likes to watch other people work. Students 
should be encouraged to observe people on the job at every op- 
portunity and always to ask themselves the same two questions: 
If I wanted to do that job, would I have what it takes? Would 
I enjoy doing it? They may be asked to report their observa- 
tions, orally or in writing, daily or weekly. The teacher who likes , 
to glamorize activities may organize a classroom equivalent of 
the original Rockefeller Center Sidewalk Superintendents’ Club. 


1 When Rockefeller Center was being built in New York City, the usual 
number of passers-by stopped to watch the blasting and the excavation. 
Sometimes they crowded the sidewalk. One day someone with an air of 
authority gruffly told them to move on. Among the sidewalk observers 
at the moment was Mr. Rockefeller himself. Mr. Rockefeller decided that 
if his neighbors wanted to watch his construction project they should be 
treated hospitably; he promptly had an observation platform erected, off 
the sidewalk and over the excavation, with a roof to protect the observers 
in case of rain. Above the platform appeared a sign that read, “Rocke- 
feller Center Sidewalk Superintendents' Club." Since then other large 
builders have followed suit. One recently included a peephole about three 
feet above the sidewalk and labeled it “Lilliputian Superintendents.” 
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Three types of plant visits are described in Trends in Educa- 
tion-Industry Cooperation (81) as follows: 


At San Francisco, Calif., 84 high school principals and vocational 
counselors were taken on a two-day tour of industries in that area 
by the local office of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

The visitors questioned company representatives in each plant on 
the minimum qualifications necessary for employment and received 
suggestions for assisting high school students in obtaining jobs and 
advancing in their chosen fields. 

Questions asked by the educators indicated that they were 
interested in devising better methods of screening students for pros- 
pective jobs in industry. . . . 

The plants visited during the tour were the California Packing 
Corporation, Standard Oil of California, Tea Garden Products Com- 
pany, Friden Calculating Machines Company, General Electric Com- 
pany, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., and General Motors. 

A second NAM-sponsored two-day tour in the same area took 19 
college editors and reporters on a trip investigating job opportunities 
in industry for college graduates. . . . 

Colleges represented on the tour included University of California, 
Stanford, Santa Clara, San Jose State College, College of Pacific, 
University of San Francisco, St. Mary's, and San Mateo Junior College. 

Plants visited included Crown Zellerbach Corporation, The Em- 
porium, Lilli-Ann Manufacturing Company, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
General Electric Company, Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
and The Paraffine Companies, 

At Toledo, Ohio, 1,000 students enrolled in the Macomber Voca- 
tional High School were taken on a tour of the Spicer Manufacturing 
Division of the Dana Corporation. 

Seven buses were chartered to shuttle back and forth from the 
high school to the plant all forenoon. A carefully planned schedule 
was put into effect and the school authorities established a departure 
time for each class and also for the return of each group. 

As each group boarded buses, the students received copies of a 
special “Welcome to Spicer” folder containing a letter of greeting 
from R. E, Carpenter, executive vice president of the corporation, in 
which the hope was expressed that “This plant tour will be helpful 
to you in your school work and may inspire in you the desire to 
qualify yourselves to some day take your place in this or some other 
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plant to assist in carrying on the American tradition of craftsmanship 
that has earned for this country the reputation of leadership in the 
manufacturing world.” 


Substantially the same technique used for visits to employers 
may be used for visits to local headquarters of organized labor 
where questions may be asked about opportunities and require- 
ments for admission to unions, apprenticeships under union juris- 
diction, reasons for and against joining a union, initiation fees 
and dues, and what the union does for its members. Visits of 
this kind have been arranged for counselors in training at New 
York University in a course called Community Resources for 
Guidance. The students in this course also visited different 
social agencies in the city to learn what kinds of guidance 
services they provided. The course incidentally revealed the 
kinds of jobs open to guidance people in social agencies. 

The techniques used for visits to employers may be used with 
little change for a visit to the local office of the state employment 
service or to the school placement office if the school has one. 
Possible questions for such visits include: 


What kinds of jobs do most of our dropouts and graduates get? 
What do they pay? What are the qualifications required to get them? 
When and how may we register here? If you get us a job, will we 
have to pay you a fee? What are some of the mistakes that you have 
seen people like us make when they go to look for jobs? Can you 
tell us about some applicants who made a good impression and how 
they did it? What other questions should we have asked you? 


Theda Wilson, a third-grade teacher in the Oakwood Avenue 
School at Orange, N.J., was a student in the author's course in 
group guidance when a preliminary edition of this book was be- 
ing used as a text. After reading this chapter she reported the 
following experience: 


When taking field trips I had never discussed the workers—we 
were interested in process and finished product. On March 15 I used 
the procedure described in Chap. VI. The class listed ways they 
would like to see guests behave if they worked in a factory. I had 
never thought of appealing to them as guests, and the approach 
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caught fire. Response was animated and thoughtful. Using those 
suggestions which were applicable to my group, we visited a dairy. 
The group was elated when our guide said he had never conducted 
such a large orderly group. Later class discussion revealed an aware- 
ness of the cleanliness of the men and bottling process from which 
a science lesson evolved on the effect of harmful bacteria and the 
life of Pasteur. Class reporters wrote up the trip in detail for the 
class newspaper and others wrote letters to absent students. 

The best writer sent a letter to the plant thanking the guide and 
men for permitting us to visit and insisted the letter of commenda- 
tion from the manager be published in our class paper. 


At West High School in Denver, Colo., a group of twelfth- 
grade students undertook to make a motion picture on how to 
get a job. To collect material for the film, they interviewed 
personnel directors and filled out application blanks, Although 
the project was commenced during the economic depression of 
the 1930's, all those who wanted jobs had been hired before 
they finished the film, and the film was never completed. 

At the high school in Harrison, N.Y., girls in the practical-arts 
class were sent to the school dental clinic in groups of three 
for instruction by the dental-hygiene teacher in the sterilization 
of instruments, care of equipment, and preparation of the patient 
for the dentist. The purpose was not to prepare the girls for 
dental-hygiene work but to show them something about one 
more occupation that might be open to them. 

Oakland, Calif., and Seattle, Wash., arranged for two coun- 
selors each semester to spend a “sabbatical” working in the 
junior division of the state employment service. The employ- 
ment service, in turn, sent two of its interviewers to serve as 
school counselors. The counselors learned more about jobs open 
to their students; the interviewers learned more about the kind 
of information they could get from the school. 

The high school at Cliffside Park, N.J., sent one counselor on 
a 2 weeks’ trip at the expense of the board of education to visit 
colleges to which its alumni had gone. Several other schools 
have inaugurated similar programs. 

George Dawson, college counselor in the high school at Man- 
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hasset, N.Y., took a group of seniors to visit a psychology class at 
New York University. Commenting on the class, one student 
said, “If that's what college is like, maybe it won't be so bad after 
all.” 

Laurence G. Mason, director of guidance in Stratford, Conn., 
arranged for each eighth-grade class to visit the high school dur- 
ing a regular school day. The eighth-grade students went from 
classroom to classroom, sat or stood in the back of the room, and 
observed the classroom activities. The project was coordinated 
with group conferences for parents, A letter to parents, describ- 
ing the project, appears in Appendix R. 


CoMMENT 


No amount of reading and talking about jobs in a chemical 
laboratory will leave the lasting impression of one whiff of 
hydrogen sulphide. No amount of discussion in a comfortable 
classroom will give one the sticky feeling of the high humidity 
in the rooms in which certain industrial processes must be com- 
pleted. The noise of a boiler factory, the heat of a railroad 
blacksmith shop, the cool comfort of an air-conditioned retail 
store—these are important considerations to some persons in the 
choice of an occupation, The industrial visit provides one means 
of finding out about them in such a way that they are not liable 
to be overlooked or forgotten. 

One of the author's students has commented on this point as 
follows: 


During my first years in public health nursing, I had to visit a but- 
ton factory and look for health hazards. I was amazed to learn the 
conditions under which people worked and to smell a terrible odor 
coming from a place where cows’ hoofs were being processed for the 
making of the buttons. The smell was awful, but the visit educational 
and memories of it will remain with me for the rest of my life. 


One can read about working conditions; one can talk about 
working conditions; one can recognize and acknowledge them 
intellectually; one can even memorize them and retain them 
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long enough to pass an examination. But the visitor who has 
seen them and heard them, felt them and smelled them, has 
learned them emotionally as well as intellectually. He never 
forgets them. 

The conducted tour to observe occupations, schools, and col- 
leges presents important, factual information in a way that is 
easy and pleasant to absorb. The trip adds zest to any class that 
is getting tired of the traditional classroom. It provides excellent 
motivation for later study and discussion. It gets the teacher 
out of the classroom into the community and brings his own 
occupational information up to date. The information is ob- 
tained from primary sources and is presented to students simul- 
taneously; errors due to faulty communication and to obsoles- 
cence are thus reduced to a minimum. The information is more 
likely to be accurate, up to date, and pertinent to local conditions 
than is information obtained from most other sources. The visit 
also establishes and maintains employer contacts which may be 
useful in counseling, in placement, and in public relations. 

Like all techniques the visit has its disadvantages too. If the 
trip is made on school time, students may miss classes in other 
subjects; if it is made after school, it may conflict with extra- 
curricular activities or other responsibilities of the students. 
Sometimes there are transportation difficulties and expenses. In 
large cities with thousands of seniors and potential dropouts, em- 
ployers may be reluctant to receive so many visitors. The places 
visited may not be typical. Superficial impressions may be mis- 
taken by teacher and student for adequate knowledge of op- 
portunities and requirements. If the group is large, only a few 
students may hear what the guide tells them. Hosts may con- 
ceal facts that they prefer not to have widely known. 

Though the visit is fun for the students, it is work for the 
teacher. Making advance arrangements takes more time and 
trouble than assigning another chapter in a familiar textbook. 
Occasionally, the tour is not welcomed by the prospective host, 
though this is unusual. 

The most serious disadvantage is the danger of physical injury 
to a student and a subsequent suit for damages. In some states 
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teachers are protected by law from such suits; in other states, 
insurance protection is available. The cautious teacher will dis- 
cuss this aspect with the proper school authorities before arrang- 
ing the first trip. 

Despite these disadvantages the author used visits when he 
taught his first high school class in occupations in 1927; he is still 
using them to give counselors in training realistic, up-to-date 
facts about occupational and educational opportunities and re- 
quirements. A class of his own graduate students who were 
taught mainly by visits and group conferences (see Chap. VII) 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of visits, even when they had to 
spend 8 extra hours in traveling and saw nothing more than the 
general offices of an advertising agency. They said that the 
visit gave them the “feel” of the organization and that employers 
talked more freely on their own premises than when they were 
invited guests at the school. 

To compare the visit and the group conference techniques, the 
author invited the director of nurses of a nearby hospital to at- 
tend this class for a group conference. The instructor and the 
students spent an hour and a half asking her questions about 
nursing as a vocation. The following week the class visited the 
hospital. In a third session they listed things they had learned 
from the visit which they had not learned from the group con- 
ference. Some of the items listed were: 


Institutional nurses may spend considerable time supervising stu- 
dent nurses, 

Philosophical attitude of nurses toward their hours of work. 

Opportunities for part-time work for high school girls as nurses’ 
aides. 

Opportunity to choose specialization within the hospital after some 
experience. 

Enthusiasm of student nurses. 

Hazards: anesthetics are explosive. 

Duties of nurse in operating room: sterilizing instruments, wash- 
ing gloves, folding linen. 

Duties with child patients: preparing food, entertaining them, 
playing with them. 
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Student nurses must make up time lost because of illness. 

How troublesome patients can be. 

Nurses dislike obstetric and maternity cases because their duties 
are mainly “maid service," cleaning up, etc. 

Physical surroundings. 

Odors. 

Importance of habitual routine in emergency cases. 

Need for good feet. 

Nursing is not a glamorous occupation. 

Nurses say the work is not hard. 

Opportunity to teach student nurses. 

Mental strain. 

Difficulty of required studies. 

The caste system and the way it is changing. 


Some of the facts listed above could have been learned in 
the group conference, but they were not learned in the group 
conference despite the fact that everyone had ample opportunity 
to ask questions and most of the questions usually recommended 
for occupational studies were asked. Apparently, there are some 
questions one doesn't think of asking until he sees actual condi- 
tions. Apparently also, there are some things one can learn in 
no way except by first-hand observation. 


CHAPTER VII 


Group Conferences 


Some colleges are too distant to visit. Some occupations are 
not represented locally but are nevertheless of interest to stu- 
dents. When visits are not feasible, the group conference may 
be substituted. 

Like the two techniques already described, this one also may 
be used for an entire course, included within a course taught 
largely by other methods, or conducted as an independent 
project. It also may be used for orientation, educational guid- 
ance, or vocational guidance, 


Purpose 


The purpose of the group conference is to provide the stu- 
dents with information which the counselor may or may not 
possess and to get this information at first hand from such pri- 
mary sources as workers, employers, school and college repre- 
sentatives, 


PROCEDURE: OccuPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The present interests of the students are first ascertained from 
a mimeographed or dictated questionnaire which includes such 
items as the following: 
70 
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When you think about what you will do after you finish school or 
college, which occupations are of most interest to you? 

Would you like to have more information about any of these occu- 
pations? Which ones? 

Would you attend, after school hours, group conferences with 
persons employed in these occupations? 

If you expect to continue your education after graduation, which 
colleges or other schools are of interest to you? 

Would you attend group conferences with representatives of these 
schools? 


When the interests have been tabulated, the teacher examines 
the list. If important occupations or institutions have been omit- 
ted, he may prepare a list of these and inquire how many stu- 
dents would attend conferences on them. 

When the final list has been determined, a tentative schedule 
is prepared. Every conference is held on a different day in 
order that any student may attend as many as he wishes and 
the counselor or teacher may attend all. 

The teacher then looks for good representatives of the most 
popular occupations and colleges, who may be invited to confer 
with the interested students. A good representative has had 
sufficient experience to know his field. He is temperamentally 
disposed to take a balanced attitude toward it and to state frankly 
both the advantages and disadvantages as he sees them. He is 
emphatically not a recruiting officer. Employment managers and 
personnel directors usually have more of the desired information 
at their finger tips than do general managers and corporation 
presidents, 

No representative should be asked to come unless the teacher 
is absolutely certain of a minimum attendance of five students. 
There should be indications of interest and promises of at- 
tendance from ten to fifteen students. Experience will indicate 
the proper ratio. Twenty or twenty-five is probably a desirable 
maximum; if the group is larger, there may not be opportunity 
for all of them to ask as many questions as they wish. Except 
for this limitation the technique can be used with groups as large 
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as the teacher can manage. The author has used it frequently 
in college classes of 50 and 75 students. 

The teacher telephones, calls, or writes the representative and 
invites him to come. The teacher explains the purpose of the 
conference and says in effect, “Please don’t bother to prepare a 
speech, We prefer an informal conversation. The students and 
I will have plenty of questions to ask you.” 

The teacher says also, ^The purpose of the conference is not 
to recruit students for this field nor to discourage their entering 
it but to provide them with some of the facts they should have 
before they decide either way." 

If the students are meeting periodically as a class, they may be 
given a part in suggesting and selecting the basic list of questions 
to be asked. Otherwise the teacher prepares the list. In either 
case the list should be long enough to keep the guest talking if 
he is disposed to answer all questions briefly. 

In Appendix G appears a detailed list of possible questions, 
based upon the basic outline for occupational studies prepared 
by the National Vocational Guidance Association, 'The author 
uses a much shorter list which is reproduced below: 


Do you employ dropouts? High school graduates? College gradu- 
ates? 

Do they all start in the same job? 

What are the principal job categories in which beginners start? 

(From here on most of the questions are focused on the one or 
two categories which take the largest numbers of beginners.) 

What are the starting salaries? About how much may the average 
worker expect to earn after 5 years? After 10 years? Are pensions 
provided? 

What does a person do in this job? What is a typical day's work? 

What are the minimum qualifications for getting a beginners job? 
Minimum and maximum age, height, weight? Sex? Other physical 
requirements? Do you require a physical examination? On what 
physical deficiencies would an applicant be rejected? Do you hire 
married women? Do you fire single women if they marry? Does 
the worker have to have a license? Where does he get it? What are 
the requirements for getting it? Must he supply his own tools? 
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What do they cost? What aptitudes do you look for in new appli- 
cants? Do you give aptitude tests? 

Must the beginner belong to a union? What are the chances of 
getting in? 

Do you have any Negroes working for you now? Jews? Do you 
give preference to veterans? What chance does a nonveteran have? 

Does a beginner need capital? How much? (This question is 
used only when the guest is self-employed.) 

What preparation is required? What is the minimum you would 
accept? What do you prefer? How much time is required to get it? 
What does it cost? What subjects are included? Can you tell us 
where to get a list of approved schools? What subjects do you pre- 
fer to have an applicant study in high school? 

How does the beginner get a job? To whom does he apply? 
Where? When? 

What are the opportunities for advancement? 

What are the future prospects? Is the occupation or the business 
expanding or contracting? How does the current number of appli- 
cants compare with the number of vacancies? 

About how many beginners did you hire last year for each of 
these major job categories? Do you expect to hire more or fewer 
next year? 

What are the hours? Are they regular or irregular? Is overtime 
required? Optional? Do you work Sundays? Holidays? Evenings? 

Is the job steady or seasonal? What happened to the workers 
during the last depression? Does advancing age make the worker 
more or less valuable? What is the retirement age? 

Do you ever have any accidents? What kind? What are the 
hazards? 

Is the marriage rate among your girls higher or lower than average? 

What do you think the workers like most about their jobs? What 
do they like least? 

Do people generally have any mistaken ideas about this occupation? 

Is there anything else we should have asked you? 


For classroom use, even this list may be abbreviated to a few 
key words which serve to remind the teacher of the questions to 
be asked. This abbreviated form may be mimeographed as a 
check list and each item crossed off as a student or the teacher 
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inquires about it. In this way the teacher can keep track of the 
questions which have been asked even though they did not 
come up in the order in which he has them listed. The key- 
word-reminder form which the author currently uses is as fol- 
lows: 


Explain purpose and method. 

Do you employ dropouts, H. S. grads., college grads.? 

Start in same jobs? Principal job categories? 

Starting salaries? 5 years? 10? Pensions? 

Nature of work? 

Qualifications? Age? Sex? Height? Weight? Other physical? 
Marital status? Tools? License? Aptitudes? Unions? Discrimina- 
tion? Veterans? Capital? 

Preparation? Minimum? Desirable? ‘Time? Cost? Content? 
Approved schools? Preferred H. S. subjects? 

Entrance? Advancement? Future prospects? Supply and de- 
mand? 

How many hired last year? Next year? 

Hours? Regular? Overtime? Sunday and holiday? Evening? 

Steady or seasonal? Effect of depressions? Advancing age? Re- 
tirement age? 

Hazards? Marriage rate? 

What workers like? Dislike? 

Mistaken ideas? 

Anything we should have asked? 

Thanks. 


The teacher arranges a comfortable place for the meeting. 
Small conferences may be held in the board room, in the coun- 
selor's office, or in the living room of the home economics prac- 
tice house, larger ones in the library or in another room of ap- 
propriate size. If possible, he seats the group around one large 
table, or several tables pushed together to give a round-table 
effect. 

The teacher notifies the interested students several days ahead 
and reminds them on the day of the meeting. 

Arrangements are made to have the guest graciously received 
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and taken to the meeting place. The guest is seated at one end 
of the conference table, the teacher at the other. If it is neces- 
sary to use a classroom, they may face each other across a small 
table at the front of the room, or the guest may be seated 
at the teacher’s desk, and the teacher may sit in the rear of the 
room. The important point here is to make the physical arrange- 
ments suggest an informal conference rather than a lecture. 

The teacher repeats, in front of the group, the purpose of the 
meeting and says to the guest, “We want to ask you questions, 
all kinds of questions. I shall begin them, and the students will 
interrupt whenever they feel like it. If we ask for any informa- 
tion that is confidential, just tell us it’s none of our business, and 
we will go on to the next question.” 

The teacher then begins to ask his list of questions; he is alert 
for any indication that a student is ready to ask a question, and 
he encourages any such signs. The more questions the students 
ask, the better. The purpose of the meeting is to give them what 
they want; the teacher's list is just a crutch to lean on if the 
students do not respond. Sometimes the students will carry the 
whole meeting; at other times no one but the teacher will ask 
a question. 

Student questions can be stimulated by a preliminary meeting, 
in which each student is given a question to ask; but this is 
likely to make the conference less spontaneous, the meeting more 
formal, and the students more reticent about injecting very im- 
portant questions which arise in their minds during the con- 
ference. 

During a high school career day at Port Jervis, N.Y., H. Town- 
send Carpenter gave a list of suggested questions to students in 
some of the group conferences and not to those in the others. 
The questions were not assigned to individuals. He reported 
that the students who received the suggested questions appeared 
to be more interested in the discussion and kept their guests 
longer than did the students who received no suggestions. 

Questions can also be stimulated by a preliminary meeting or 
a “warm-up” period in which members of the group are asked 
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to suggest possible questions. If no response results from this 
invitation, the group may be divided into committees of five, 
asked to discuss for 5 minutes the kinds of questions they would 
consider appropriate, and then to report to the group. 

The author recommends that the beginner experiment with 
any of these procedures that appeal to him and see which seem 
to work best with his students. 

The kinds of questions that students will sometimes ask when 
left to themselves are indicated in Appendixes C and D. 

The teacher also should be alert for any sign that the guest is 
about to launch a speech and should head him off. If the guest 
brings notes and suggests that he open the meeting with a few 
remarks, the teacher may thank him for the suggestion and ask 
if he will please save the comments until the teacher and stu- 
dents have had a chance to ask their questions. Then, if the 
questions have not brought out all the things that the guest 
thinks important, the group will be glad to have him make what- 
ever additional comments he considers appropriate. To cover 
this the teacher’s last question should be, “Is there anything else 
we should have asked you?” 

The teacher listens carefully to every answer and inserts what- 
ever additional questions may be needed to clear up any vague 
statements or to follow up any interesting leads. He interrupts 
with a new question whenever it is necessary to keep the speaker 
and the students reasonably on the subject. 

At the close of the meeting teacher and students individually 
express their thanks. If it can be arranged, there may be some 
advantage in closing the formal part of the meeting a few min- 
utes early in order that shy students may come forward and ask 
questions less conspicuously. 

On the day following the conference there should be oppor- 
tunity for the students and teacher to discuss any further ques- 
tions that either may wish to raise. If necessary, the teacher may 
stimulate discussion with such questions as "How many would 
like to enter that occupation? How many would not? Why? 
Why not? How many think you have what it takes? How many 
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do not? Why? Why not?” Or the teacher may give a short 
test on the information brought out during the conference, let 
the students correct their own papers, and then discuss differ- 
ences of opinion regarding correct answers. 

After each group conference a news release may be prepared 
by the class, by a committee, or by the teacher. It should in- 
clude the name and position of the guest and some of the in- 
teresting things he said. It should be submitted to the guest for 
correction and to the principal for approval, then sent to the 
local newspapers. A letter of thanks should go from the class 
or the teacher to the guest. 


PROCEDURE: SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CONFERENCES 


The procedure for these is identical with the procedure for 
occupational conferences except that the questions are changed. 
The teacher's list may be compiled from such topics as the fol- 
lowing: 


What is the purpose of your school? What do you try to do for 
the students who attend? What do you expect them. to do for the 
school? 

How do you achieve this purpose? What curricula are offered? 
What degrees are conferred? What courses are required? What 
electives are available? In what year does specialization begin? 

What happens to your alumni? Where do they go? What do they 
do? What kinds of jobs do they get? How much do they earn? 
Do you have a placement service? 

What is the cost of tuition? Other fees? Books? Board and 
room? 

Are scholarships or student loans available to freshmen? To others? 
In what amounts? How many of each? What determines whether 
or not you obtain one? What are the opportunities for part-time 
employment? 

Is the school accredited? By whom? 

What living accommodations are available? Are dormitories ade- 
quate, or must some students rent rooms in private homes? Is there 
a college commons or cafeteria? If not, where do students eat? 
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Is the college in a city, a small town, or open country? What 
cities are nearby? What other colleges? 

What proportion of the students belong to fraternities? Sororities? 
What kind of social life is provided for those who are not invited to 
join fraternities or sororities? 

Js this a rich man’s college? A poor man’s school? A religious 
institution? Has it any church connections? What proportion of 
the students enter from private schools, from public schools? Is the 
proportion of students in any category larger than in the average 
institution? 

What is the average enrollment? How many are Negroes? Jews? 
Is the school coeducational? What is the ratio of men to women? 
What restrictions are placed on women students? What are the 
regulations regarding smoking and drinking? How strictly are they 
enforced? 

What does the school pride itself on doing exceptionally well? 
What are its weak spots? What do you wish you could do better? 

What are the major and minor sports? Are athletic scholarships 
available? In what amounts? On what basis? To what extent and. 
in what ways are intramural sports encouraged? What are the other 
principal student activities? Which of these are most popular? 
Least? What is the nature and extent of hazing? j 

How bright do you have to be to enter? Graduate? What pro- 
portion of freshmen flunk out? What are the entrance requirements? 
Class rank? Examinations? Subjects? What exceptions are made 
to these and under what conditions? What kind of student do you 
welcome? What students have been admitted from our school? 
How did they do? 

What do your students like best about the college? What do they 
dislike? 

What else should we have asked you? 


With a few variations and omissions the same list of ques- 
tions may be used for junior high school conferences with repre- 
sentatives of senior high schools; and for senior high school con- 
ferences with representatives of nursing schools, junior colleges, 
technical institutes, and other post-high-school institutions. 

Teachers of elective subjects within the school may be invited 
to class and asked about their subjects. Possible questions in- 
clude: 
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What is the purpose of the course? What do you learn in it? How 
do you learn it? What do you do in class? What kind of home- 
work do you have? How much? May anyone take this course? If 
not, who may? What abilities do you need? How can you find 
out whether or not you have them? What do the students in the 
course like best about it? What do they like least? What else should 
we have asked you? 


VARIATIONS 


If desired, interested parents may be invited occasionally to 
join the students in questioning the guests. 

If there is a good stenographer or note taker in the group, a 
summary of the information presented may be prepared, submit- 
ted to the speaker for correction, distributed to interested stu- 
dents, and placed in the school library for future reference. 

Union Hill High School in Union City, NJ., held a “college 
tea” to which were invited alumnae on spring vacation from the 
New Jersey College for Women and seniors who intended to go 
to the same institution. 

James Fenimore Cooper Junior High School in New York had 
former students return to tell present students about the senior 
high schools they were currently attending. 

John Adams High School in New York invited college repre- 
sentatives to a tea to answer questions asked by students. 

Lloyd G. Chapman (18) described a plan for extending col- 
lege night into a collegiate information month. 

The College of New Rochelle brought some of its alumnae 
back to the campus to discuss their current occupations with the 
students. 

Sidney and Mary Edlund (25) described an experiment at a 
Connecticut high school in which employers, professional men, 
and labor leaders answered student questions at a series of 
evening meetings. 

The Central High School at Trenton, N.J., set aside one full 
day a weck for special activities, During this period 40 groups 
of students, interested in different occupations, held conferences 
with workers in the fields of their interest. 
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Business-education students in a Connecticut high school took 
notes on occupational talks given by local businessmen. At 8 
o'clock of the same day each speaker received a copy for cor- 
rection, The speakers were pleased. 

A school superintendent in Oregon found that his counselors 
knew little about occupations and arranged with local service 
clubs to send two businessmen each week to spend an afternoon 
with the counselors, 

In a survey of work experience among 721 high school seniors 
in Oakland, Calif., Marion Brown found one or more students ex- 
perienced in 102 different occupations. Such a wealth of occur 
pational contact might well be tapped in any senior class in occus 
pations by utilizing experienced students as guests in group con- 
ferences, They would not know all the answers, but they would 
bring to the conferences a point of view sometimes strikingly 
different from that of the employer, Every teacher of occupa- 
tions and every counselor should explore the recent occupational 
experiences of the students and faculty in his own school before 
he looks outside, Too frequently we overlook the extent to 
which students can educate one another and sometimes even 
teach us a few things we did not know, 

Similarly, counselors and teachers may well catalogue and uti- 
lize the occupational experiences of the parents and other close 
relatives of students, most of whom welcome an invitation to 
belp the school. 

Conner 

Tho group conference at best is only a substitute for a visit 
that cannot be made. Practically anything that can be dono in a 
group conference at school can be done in a group conference 
ee eens s tr of d 


But the group conference does have certain advantages over 
other techniques when the visit is impossible. Tt provides direct, 
firthand contact with primary sources of up-to-date information. 
Like the visit, it helps to bring the teacher's information up to 
date; it establishes and maintains contacts which may lead to 
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acement, and it may help shy students to overcome their fear 
of employers by getting to know a few, It is far more fun than 
a book or listening to a lecture. 

‘The informal, conversational question-and-answer technique 
keeps a wandering speaker on the subject. Every change of 
lee wakes up the student who would otherwise be asleep if 
speaker were dull. It permits every student to participate in 
class activity, ‘The question-and-answer technique also re- 
to a minimum the danger that teacher and guest both may 
mess wrong about what will interest the group. ‘The author has 
ed tho group conference repeatedly in college and graduate 
urses and is enthusiastic about the results; the students seem 


impler when it is included as part of the course. 
"The advantages of the group conference, as bere described, 
tho common career conference and college night are de- 


mane who can clear up miundentandings, counteract bias, 
Md follow through later with individual interviews. 
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The biases and the personality influences may be to some ex- 
tent canceled by arranging subsequent conferences with two or 
three other persons in the same field, with employees and union 
representatives as well as with employers, with young workers 
and with persons of only average success as well as with the dis- 
tinguished. The author has tried having two or more guests 
from the same occupation in the same session; it can be done, 
but it requires skillful handling and extra time. Such guests 
have occasionally challenged and disagreed with each other, but 
they have invariably done so good naturedly. Perhaps this is 
because no sharp clash of personal interest has yet arisen. Be- 
ginners may be safer starting with one guest at a time. 

Fortunately, most of the guests who have appeared in the 
authors classes have been eager to cooperate in any way that 
promised to help the students, One, but only one, insisted upon 
making the 10-minute speech he had prepared despite instruc- 
tions not to do so, The beginner may be less timid about ap- 
proaching employers and union leaders if he will recall that most 
of them are also parents. As parents they are more interested 
in their children than in anything else in the world. As parents 
they are often not only willing but eager to help the school in 
any way they can. 

Another disadvantage, if the conference is part of a course, is 
that some students will not be interested in the occupation dis- 
cussed, The conversational method, however, makes it less diffi- 
cult for the students not personally concerned to accept the 
information presented as part of their cultural background. 

The group conference will not do the whole job of guidance 
any more than any other technique of group guidance. It will 
not always bring out all the desired information. In Chap. VI 
reference was made to one of the author’s graduate classes which 
participated in a group conference on nursing and later visited 
a hospital. Following both these experiences, four members of 
the group interviewed four nurses from other hospitals and re- 
ported that they learned the following things which had not 
come up in either the group conference or the visit: 
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Contrary to statements made in the group conference, some private- 
duty nurses will go into homes even when a shortage of nurses makes 
it easy for them to get hospital cases. 

The nurse has more responsibility in home nursing than in the 
hospital. She carries all of it herself. There is no one around to 
consult, In emergencies she must decide whether or not to call 
the physician and the family. 

Some families turn off the heat at night and leave the nurse to 
sit up in a cold house, 

Some hospitals exploit student nurses, It is imperative to choose 
an accredited school. 

Nurses dislike giving baths, changing beds, arranging flowers, 
waiting on convalescents. They regard these activities as maid service 
and are eager to turn them over to subsidiary (practical) nurses. 

Many have overcome an initial fear of gore. 

A head nurse needs some teaching skill. 

No matter where you train you must take state board examinations 
which are “three days of hell.” 

Small schools sometimes provide inadequate instruction. 

Nurses in training resent being treated like children, 


The overambitious teacher who hopes to present a complete 
picture of an occupation in one group conference will nearly al- 
ways be disappointed. The teacher who seeks only to add some- 
thing to his own and his students’ store of information will often 
be gratified with the results. Despite its imperfections the group 
conference does provide a means of obtaining some information 
which students and counselors badly need and would otherwise 
lack. 

In Appendix D appears the transcript of a demonstration 
group conference in which the author and a class of 20 high 
school seniors quizzed 8 employers. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of the group conference technique were discussed by 
the participants and the audience immediately after the demon- 
stration, The discussion is included in the transcript. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Students Survey Beginning Jobs 


The technique of surveying beginning jobs is used primarily 
for vocational guidance, although it could be used for orienta- 
tion by substituting questions about the problems and adjust- 
ments faced by young workers in their first jobs. The educa- 
tional guidance aspects are limited to finding out what training 
local employers would prefer in the persons they hire, 


Purpose 


The purpose is primarily to help prospective graduates to find 
jobs, incidentally to facilitate vocational choice by revealing what 
jobs are likely to be open, and to give the students experience in 
approaching and interviewing employers. 


Procepurne 


The teacher and students together discuss and select the terri- 
tory to be covered. In a small community this may be the whole 
town; in a large city it may be the school district. It should be 
within the employment market area for the school and should 
not be too large to be covered thoroughly by the class. 

A local street map is purchased from the city offices, or a 
committee of students may prepare one, The teacher and the 
class discuss and decide whether the students are to work in- 

a 
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dividually or in teams, The map is marked off into a number of 
sections equal to the number of individuals or teams, Allowance 
must be made for the greater concentration of employers in 
business and industrial zones, and the size of the sections ad- 
= justed accordingly. Each section is numbered and assigned to 
R one student or one team. The map and the list of assignments 
are posted on the bulletin board, 
{ In a discussion session the students suggest the questions that 
Bs they wish to ask employers, The final list is decided by vote. 
$. The list should be brief and the questions simple, "Ten questions 
are probably enough for the first attempt; five might be better, 
Among the final questions may be such as these: 


Do you expect to have any jobs open for high school graduates this 
June? About how many? 

What will the jobs be? 

What will they pay? 

What qualifications would we have to have to get one of them? 

Will they be permanent or temporary, steady or seasonal? 


An interview blank is prepared and mimeographed with space 
for the name and address of the employer, the nature of the 
business, the person interviewed, the interviewers, the date, and 
each of the questions to be asked. Ample space is loft for replies. 
This form is not given to the employer to fill in but is used by 
the students to guide the interview and to record their notes, 

Several class sessions are spent in teaching the students how 
to approach the employer and how to conduct the interview, 
what to do and what not to do to secure the facts pleasantly, 
The teacher may prepare for these lessons by reading appropri- 
ate sections of How to Interview by W. V. Bingham and B. V. 
Moore (9). 
As a part of this preparation several practice interviews are 

staged in the classroom with the teacher or a student acting in 
the role of the employer. At the conclusion of each practice in- 
terview the other students and the teacher discuss two questions, 
What was good about this interview? How could it bo im- 


proved? 
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After a few practice interviews it may be possible to find a 
parent or a member of the school board who is also an employer 
and who will take an hour off to attend the class and to partici- 
pate in some final practice interviews. He may add his own 
comments to those of the class and the teacher, 

While this preliminary training is going on, the employers are 
approached by letter. The purpose of the project is explained, 
and their cooperation is solicited. Rotary Clubs and chambers 
of commerce may help by sponsoring the project. 

A sample letter follows, 

Lambertville High School 
Lambertville, N.J. 
Mr. Verner Green 
Bridge and Union Streets 
Lambertville, N.J. 


Dear Mr. Green: 

The students in our senior class will be looking for jobs within a 
few months. They are eager now to learn something about the kinds 
of jobs that may be open to them when they graduate. The purpose 
of this letter is to inquire if you would be willing to help them. 

Specifically, would you be willing to have one or two of our stu- 
dents call on you sometime to ask you some questions about employ- 
ment opportunities and requirements in your organization? Will you 
Please indicate your reply in the space provided below and return 
this letter in the enclosed envelope? 

Sincerely yours, 


Counselor 


Would you be willing to have a student 
call? 

What time of day is most likely to be 
convenient for you? 

Would you like us to telephone in ad- 
vance for an appointment? 


————————À 
——————— 


When the teacher is satisfied that the students will be a credit 
to the school and that they will be courteous, tactful, and ap- 
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preciative, the actual interviews begin. A few of the more tact- 
ful students may be sent out first and then asked to tell the class 
about their experiences. After this each student or team calls on 
all the employers in the section assigned. Each day the students 
report results orally to the class and file their interview records 
with the class secretary for the final composite report. Interest- 
ing points are discussed informally in the classroom as they come 
up. 

When all the returns are in, the class secretary or a committee 
prepares a composite report, listing the places where jobs are 
expected to be available, and such additional data regarding 
them as may have been collected. This report is mimeographed 
and given to each student as an aid to job hunting. Copies also 
may be placed in the school library for reference by future 
classes undertaking similar projects. If there are other prospec- 
tive graduates or dropouts who were not enrolled in this class, 
copies may be offered to them, or the composite report may be 
posted on homeroom bulletin boards or published in the school 
paper. For a description of this technique in practice see Engen 
(27). 

VARIATIONS 


In the high school at Ottawa, Kans., 12 senior typing students 
made an occupational survey of the entire community and held 
personal interviews with all but 9 of the 362 firms listed in the 
city directory. 

At the Cleveland High School in Seattle, Wash., the com- 
munity-life class made an occupational survey of their high 
school district. A large map was drawn by a committee and 
divided into 17 sections, each assigned to a separate committee. 
An explanatory form letter announcing that a pupil would call 
was sent to each firm that employed ten or more workers. Stu- 
dents were trained to introduce themselves, to explain the proj- 
ect, and to get the facts. 

Twelfth-grade students in the high school at Springfield, Mo., 
spent each half day for two weeks making a survey of job op- 
portunities in the community. They interviewed more than 90 
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per cent of the local employers. They found that their town had 
more jobs in selling than in anything else and that the school 
was training more bookkeepers than there were jobs available. 

Ten boys in a Hi-Y club at Grand Haven, Mich., interviewed 
875 employers. The boys used the instruction book and tabula- 
tion service of the Michigan unit of the U.S. Employment 
Service. 

A class in occupations under Harold F. Cottingham in the 
high school of Paris, Ill., developed a questionnaire as a class 
project and interviewed 200 employers. The results were com- 
piled and edited by a committee of four students. A final re- 
port was mimeographed, indexed, bound, and made available to 
seniors. 

The author assigned a graduate class of experienced teachers 
and counselors-in-training to undertake a short survey of the 
Kind described in this chapter as part of a training course in 
group guidance. The students called on several employers in 
their home communities and inquired about employment op- 
portunities for high school graduates and dropouts. After this 
experience the class listed what they considered to be the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the student survey as a group 
guidance technique for use with high school seniors. Among 
their comments were the following: 


It reveals some information not otherwise available. It provides a 
realistic way of learning. It provides insight into the philosophy of 
the employer. It makes students more aware of qualifications for 
employment. It will “lam ’em humility.” Students may be dis- 
couraged by unpleasant experiences with gruff employers. Students 
may bring back misinformation. The technique may improve or in- 
n pun relations, depending upon how well the project is con- 

ucted. 


CoMMENT 
Though the guidance values are not to be minimized, the 


practice in interviewing may easily prove to be the most valuable 
part of the job survey. Beginning workers do surprising things 
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when they go to look for a job. They wear sports clothes, soiled 
shirts, unpolished shoes. They go with mussed hair, dirty finger- 
nails, too much or too little make-up. They barge in without 
knocking, chew gum, sit down without invitation. Beginners 
will still make mistakes despite training, and the teacher should 
expect to be criticized for their blunders. But both the mistakes 
and the criticism should be less frequent than if the beginners 
went out as alumni to look for jobs without such training. 

The guidance values of this technique are those of forcing the 
students to face realistically what will and will not be locally 
available to them and what they will be expected to offer in 
exchange for the jobs they want. Not all their reports will be 
accurate, An occasional student may even report wholly fic- 
titious answers from an interview that he did not find time to 
arrange. The teacher should be prepared to verify statements 
that might be seriously misleading if false. 

To reduce the dangers from misinformation, Edna Fredericks, 
one of the author's students, made the following suggestions. 


Since a great deal of trouble might arise from a student’s careless 
inaccuracies as well as from willful misrepresentation, might not the 
interview blank have a little space at the bottom to be initialed or 
signed by the person being interviewed? The student might say, 
“This is the information I am taking back to my classmates. Will 
you take a minute to glance over it and sign your initials here if I 
have the information correct?” Students sometimes take notes in 
such a fashion that they themselves can’t read them later. This 
check might make them more careful in recording the information, 
more conscious of the necessity of accuracy. 


Another of the author's students, Earl J. Bailey, noted that 


. a great deal of adverse criticism was leveled at one of our 
social studies teachers who sent out eighth grade pupils to make a 
study of the community stores and places of business, as the people 
thought the questions asked were too personal and none of the busi- 
ness of the teacher. It might be stressed that great discretion should 
be exercised in formulating the questions to be asked, especially in 
a small community. 
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This technique provides a quick way of covering considerable 
territory. From the results of the survey the more promising 
opportunities may be selected for further study by visit or group 
conference, It may reveal some employment possibilities previ- 
ously unsuspected. It may injure public relations if poorly done 
or improve them if well done. 


CHAPTER IX 


Case Conference 


The case conference has long been used as a device for train- 
ing counselors and for pooling information and judgment on 
difficult problems. It is here adapted to another purpose. It 
may be used for orientation, educational guidance, or vocational 
guidance and for any length of time from one period to an entire 
course. 


PunPosE 


The purpose is the old, old ideal of education, so frequently 
sought, so seldom achieved—to teach students how to think. But 
this time they are not to learn how to think in the abstract in any 
and all situations by some irrelevant exercise in mental calis- 
thenics, Instead they practice thinking about problems of ori- 
entation, educational guidance, and vocational guidance by try- 
ing to solve actual cases from the past experience of the coun- 
selor. It is hoped that after practicing on others the students 
may approach their own problems more effectively. 


PROCEDURE 


The counselor selects from his past experience the case of 
some student who faced a fairly common problem to which there 
are two or more possible solutions. He changes enough unim- 
portant facts to disguise identities and then presents the case to 
the class. He says in effect, “If you faced this problem what 
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would you do? What do you think this person should have 
done?" For example: 

Robert will have to earn most of his college expenses. He 
thinks he should get a job for the first year after high school, save 
as much money as he can, and start to college the following year 
with some cash on hand. One of his teachers has suggested 
that, if he does this, he may lose his desire to go to college 
before the year of work ends. What do you think he should 
do? Why? 

Fred is a ninth-grade student. He would like to go to college, 
but he is not sure that he can raise the money. He wonders 
which course he should take in high school. What do you think 
he should do? Why? 

Julia is a sophomore in high school Her brother, who has 
been supporting the family, is to be married in April Julia’s 
mother has just told her that she will have to quit school in 
April and go to work, Julia wants to be a stenographer and has 
made a brilliant start in the commercial course. What can she 
do? 

Anne is a college sophomore. She has not been invited to join 
a sorority. She feels greatly disappointed, and she regards her 
college career as a failure, Someone has suggested that she 
transfer to another college where she might be invited to join 
a sorority. What should she do? 

Dick has been offered two jobs, very much alike except that 
one is in the small town where he lives and pays $25 a week, 
while the other is in a large city a hundred miles away and pays 
$35 a week, Which should he take? 

The beginning counselor, who has no cases of his own, may 
select a case from some good book such as Allen’s (1, 2), or he 
may find case material in the recollection of problems that he 
and his friends have faced, or he may invent a case and tell the 
students that the case is hypothetical but typical. Students also 
may be invited to invent and submit typical cases; some students 
may seize this opportunity to submit their own problems in dis- 
guise. 

While the students discuss the problem, the counselor acts as 
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chairman. Difference of opinion is encouraged. The counselor 
expresses no opinions but supplies additional information if re- 
quested and injects pertinent questions if the students do not 
think of them. As the discussion of various possibilities is com- 
pleted, the class may vote on them or not, as the counselor thinks 
wise. If they do vote, the counselor points out that a majority 
judgment is not necessarily a correct judgment and that the vote 
is taken merely as a matter of human interest and as a further 
means of comparing ideas. 

When the discussion ends, the counselor reports what the for- 
mer student actually did. The class may or may not wish to 
comment upon the decision. When they finish, the counselor 
makes any comments that he considers appropriate and then 
goes on to the next case. 

In presenting the case, the counselor gives just enough facts 
to start discussion. His entire presentation takes not longer than 
a minute or two. Obviously, in this time, he cannot present all 
the information that one should have before making an important 
decision. The presentation is inadequate; the inadequacy is in- 
tentional. The purpose of this intentional inadequacy is to give 
the students practice in thinking for themselves about what ad- 
ditional information they should have before they reach a deci- 
sion. They may go a long way toward one decision before some- 
one asks for information on a relevant point, and when this 
information is presented, they may see at once that they were on 
the wrong track. After a few experiences of this kind they begin 
to ask pertinent questions before they try to make decisions. 
This habit of inquiry is exactly what this technique is intended 
to develop. 

After some experience on disguised cases the teacher may in- 
vite members of the class to submit problems of their own on 
which they would like to have the help of the class. From the 
problems submitted the teacher may select those which he be- 
lieves can be discussed with profit to the class and without in- 
jury to the individual who submitted the problem. The experi- 
enced teacher-counselor who knows his class will quickly recog- 
nize some problems that should be discussed only in private, 
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lest the blunt comments of tactless youth crush the feelings of 
the subject. Other problems are so relatively free of emotional 
context that they can be discussed with little danger. When the 
students know that they are discussing a real problem and what 
they say may affect someone’s decision, class interest approaches 
a new high. 

The counselor who has had little experience in leading in- 
formal discussions may find helpful suggestions in Appendix A. 

To demonstrate this technique in a graduate course the author 
asked two classes to discuss the case of an experienced counselor 
who had been offered two jobs, one as a city director of guid- 
ance, the other as a college professor teaching training courses 
for counselors. The question posed was which job she should 
take. 

Before the discussion one class voted 85 to 23 in favor of the 
college job. After the discussion they voted 29 to 29. The 
other class was not asked to vote at the beginning of the period; 
they voted 14 to 1 in favor of the college job at the end. Both 
classes were asked at the end of the discussion to list what they 
had learned from it. Their answers included the following: 


College professors have more free time than public school ad- 
ministrators. 

Nature of tenure in college teaching. 

Incomes of college teachers. 

. Extent to which advancement may be limited by age of superiors. 

Administrators lose direct contact with students. 

Probationary period in college teaching. 

Retirement provisions for college teachers. 

Tm sure I never realized that there were so many things to con- 
sider and weigh when making such a choice. 

A person must make the decision himself, but, before doing so, he 
should consult with others for the purpose of completely evaluating 
each alternative. 

University positions carry more freedom. 

University job has higher maximum salary than high school. 

Because of college enrollment slump, professors may be discharged. 

After three years probation a job in a university becomes perma- 
nent. 
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I personally find I get too confused talking it over too much. 

Heretofore completely ignorant of university tenure. 

Much thought and meditation required prior to choosing between 
jobs. 

Careful evaluation necessary before making decisions. 

College professors have more freedom with regard to how they 
use their time and plan their work. 

Didn’t know that university didn’t have legal tenure. 

Didn't think of the internal politics that the director might have 
to cope with, 

I didn’t realize that school and university jobs paid so similarly. 

In selecting your position, you should think of the contributions 
each job will make to the community. Not always thinking of my- 
self alone. 

Discuss with others the pros and cons of the position—a larger 
number of people than I would have consulted before having learned 
of this technique. 

All I learned that would be of value to me is how very complex 
such a problem is. It teaches me fully to explore the issues. This 
problem is presenting itself to me within a month. 

Also I see the desirability of consulting those who know basic in- 
formation. 

Discuss problem with others in order to bring out the good and 
bad points of both positions. 

Useful contribution to my education the point that working in the 
school brings security by means of a pension. 

Knowledge re “pension refund” when teachers leave public school 
system for another job. 

Possible pension rights under the university. 

Value of considering every pro and con. 

I learned that it is impossible for an outsider to determine the 
course to be taken by an individual no matter how much of his back- 
ground. is known. 

I did not learn anything I did not know before I came to this class. 

Need for thoroughly investigating the pros and cons of each situa- 


fore I didn't think anybody here would change his initial opinion. 
Freedom in the classroom for college professors. 
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Discussion on the pros and cons of the young lady helped me to 
clarify my own thoughts on the situation. As something was men- 
tioned it seemed to stimulate me to thinking. 

I realized how many arguments pro and con there are in a situa- 
tion of this kind and how one would have to think before making an 
important decision. 

I was faced with a similar problem six months ago and reviewed all 
questions presented in class as well as many more that apply to 
nursing. 

I learned that college instructors can absent themselves for a day 
or two “without anyone batting an eyelash.” 

I also found out what the expression “retiring on the job" means 
with regard to college professors. 


VARIATIONS 


The technique here described has been used in the public 
schools of Cincinnati and Providence. It is developed in more 
detail in two books by Richard D. Allen, Case Conference Prob- 
lems (1) and Common Problems in Group Guidance (2). 

A somewhat similar technique has been used in several group 
efforts to teach job-hunting techniques. Individual students have 
presented to a group their own statements of qualifications, their 
letters of application, etc., for suggestion and criticism. Case 
histories, revealing how other persons chose jobs, planned cam- 
paigns to get them, and got them have been discussed. 

Other job-hunting courses have included practice job inter- 
views before a class, followed by class discussion of good and bad 
practices displayed. This variation will be discussed further in 
Chap. XII. 

The case conference is similar in some ways to group therapy, 
which also is discussed briefly in Chap. XII. 


COMMENT 


An alert class which likes to argue will bring out most of the 
important elements in any case. They will quickly catch the 
fallacies in one another's thinking and will improve as they go 
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along. A slow class, or one accustomed to docile acceptance of 
whatever teacher says, may require more help and a longer time 
to get under way. 

Some cases readily provoke profitable discussion. Others do 
not. The teacher must expect considerable variation in the 
quality of class sessions until experience indicates which are the 
most stimulating cases. 7 

The teacher who likes to encourage students to think for them- 
selves, who enjoys provoking discussion, and who has had some 
success at it will do better with this method than the teacher 
who prefers to tell them how to do things; though the latter 
teacher, if he can manage to keep reasonably quiet while the 
students are discussing, will find his audience more attentive 
than usual when he starts his lecture. 

The author’s experience, reported above and in Appendix E, 
seems to indicate that the technique does result in making stu- 
dents more conscious of the variety of considerations that should 
influence vocational decisions. 

In Appendix E appears the transcript of a demonstration case 
conference at the graduate level. Following the transcript is 
a summary of what the students said that they learned from the 


conference, 


CHAPTER X 


Laboratory Study 


The techniques previously described require all the students 
to study substantially the same thing at the same time. The 
laboratory study undertakes to provide for individual differences. 

Though developed and used primarily for vocational guidance, 
this technique could be used for educational guidance in the 
choice of a school or college by the substitution of a different set 
of questions, 


Purpose 


The purpose is to give each individual an opportunity to study 
intensively one or more occupations of particular interest to him, 
to compare the requirements of these with what he already 
knows about himself, to prepare a summary of his present think- 
ing which may facilitate profitable discussion in the counseling 
interview, and incidentally to learn where and how to get facts 
about jobs whenever he may need them in the future. 


PROCEDURE 


Each student selects one or more occupations that he would 
like to study. The student who has no preference may be given 
a list from which to choose, or he may have one assigned to him. 
The most comprehensive list of occupations is the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (23). A shorter list, conveniently arranged, 
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is A Check List of Occupations by Margaret E. Hoppock (40). 
If pressed for time, the teacher may use the classified section of 
the local telephone directory as a partial list of local employment 
possibilities. 

Books, pamphlets, magazines, and newspaper clippings on 
various occupations are moved from the school library to the 
classroom; or arrangements are made to conduct the laboratory 
study in the library itself. The students are asked not to deface 
library materials. 

Each student is given one or more copies of an outline for the 
study of an occupation, Two such outlines are reproduced at 
the end of this chapter; another appears in Appendix G. 

The students are taught how to find and use the sources of 
information available to them: indexes, bibliographies, publica- 
tions, and people. Most available printed material may be 
located through the Occupational Index (58), the Occupational 
Abstracts (57), and the Guidance Index (84). The librarian 
may be asked to show the class what other indexes and materials 
are available locally and how to use them. 

The teacher gives a few simple suggestions on how to compare 
and appraise materials from different sources by noting copy- 
right dates, authors’ related experience and qualifications, biases 
to be expected in recruiting literature, etc. These suggestions 
are repeated later at appropriate times as the teacher helps in- 
dividual students with the problems they bring to him. 

Students may be encouraged also to visit the local office of 
the state employment service and to call on local workers and 
employers for information. Suggestions regarding visits will be 
found in Chap. VI. Additional suggestions regarding sources of 
occupational information may be found in Appendix H, in Occu- 
pational Information by C. L. Shartle (71) and in Occupations: 
a Selected List of Pamphlets by Gertrude Forrester (30). 

The students next proceed to work individually on the occupa- 
tions they have chosen. Each class period is used for inde- 
pendent study. The teacher is present as a consultant; he 
answers questions and makes himself generally helpful, but each 
student plans his own work and proceeds at his own pace. 
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Occasionally the teacher calls the group together to compare 
experiences and to tell one another very briefly and informally, 
never in more than a few sentences, where they have found the 
most interesting and useful information. At these times each 
student is given an opportunity to ask the others if they know 
where he can find something that he has had trouble locating. 
The skillful teacher can use these sessions to develop a mutually 
helpful attitude that will make the class profitable and pleasant 
for all. A few minutes also may be devoted to exchanging 
interesting bits of occupational information which the students 
have picked up. These reports should be brief, never longer 
than a few sentences per student; they can become insufferably 
boring if each student is asked to tell all that he has learned. 
The author has obtained the best results by asking each person 
in turn two questions: What is the most interesting thing you 
have learned since your last report? Is there anything on which 
you want our help? Students who talk too long should be 
gently interrupted. 

Students who complete the study of their preferred occupa- 
tion before the rest of the class may be assigned to help others 
who are having trouble, or they may be allowed to begin the 
study of a second field. 

The project terminates when the teacher feels that the students 
have spent as much time on it as will be profitable. This may 
be at the end of a few weeks or at the close of a semester. 

There should be no final symposium in which each student 
has to suffer through long oral reports on occupations in which 
he is not interested. This mass review is a lazy man's way of 
teaching, and students justifiably resent it. 


VARIATIONS 


Chicago used substantially this technique, but with a shorter 
outline, as the major method in the occupational part of the 
senior course in Self-appraisal and Careers. The author never 
Saw a better laboratory session than one conducted by this 
method in Tuley High School for a class of general-course 
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seniors. The room was equipped with a small library of occu- 
pational pamphlets. Books describing several occupations had 
been taken apart and the individual chapters separately rebound 
as pamphlets in order that several students could use them at 
once. Each student had a folder containing his own outline and 
notes, Each came into the room quietly, went to his desk, opened 
his folder, went to the library, selected his materials, brought 
them back to his desk, sat down to read and take notes. During 
the entire period the teacher talked with her two visitors; only 
two or three students came to ask for help. At the close of the 
period each student took his materials back to the library, put 
away his folder, and went on to his next class. As here described 
this procedure could suggest a lazy teacher, but the quiet, com- 
petent, interested students convincingly reflected the effective 
teaching that had gone before. Here were students, by no means 
above average in ability, who had learned and were learning to 
get what they wanted with a minimum of outside help. One 
could easily anticipate their continued use of similar techniques 
in adult life.* 

Shorewood High School in Milwaukee, Wis., used a similar 
technique with younger students. A classroom was equipped 
like a library with bookshelves, tables, and movable chairs. The 
school collection of occupational books and pamphlets was 
moved in, Each student chose six occupations and arranged 
them in order of preference. Then each began with the occupa- 
tion at the foot of his list and worked up. 

The earliest college course known to the author to contain a 
unit on occupations was taught by E. J. Wiley (84) at Middle- 
bury College many years ago before the technique described in 
this chapter had been developed. In Wiley's pioneer effort each 
student investigated one occupation and reported on it to the 
class. "There have since been innumerable repetitions and varia- 
tions of this procedure in all kinds of institutions. 

John Saul, at Peabody High School in Pittsburgh, Pa., de- 

1 Information regarding the latest published materials on the Chicago 


course in Self-appraisal and Careers may be obtained by writing to Grace 
Munson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 
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veloped the Rotating Plan, in which the class was divided into 
groups of four students. Each group studied four occupations, 
each member serving as chairman for one occupation. A pam- 
phlet describing this procedure may be procured from Mr. Saul 
(68). 

CoMMENT 


The author has seen some of the best and some of the worst 
teaching of occupations done by this method. In the hands of 
a lazy teacher it can be a quick way of killing all interest. Under 
a good one it can be a stimulating experience in independent 
research, 

Some students will do a superficial job of research, but even 
this can be helpful to the counselor for the report will quickly 
reveal the nature and extent of the information upon which the 
student’s occupational preferences are based; in 2 minutes a 
skilled counselor can learn from a completed outline what might 
easily require 20 minutes to draw out by oral questioning. 

Students will pick up some misinformation; they will do this 
in any case. Some of it will be corrected by contradiction from 
other sources. Some will remain to be corrected as the teacher 
reviews the outline, some will be corrected in the counseling 
interview, and some will get by. Nothing we do is perfect. 

But students under a good teacher will learn by this method 
where and how to find the most reliable facts about jobs—a use- 
ful part of anyone’s education, They will accumulate perti- 
nent occupational information from a variety of sources. They 
will have, in the blank form constantly before them, a reminder 
of the important kinds of information to be sought and con- 
sidered. They may have also the experience of thinking some- 
what systematically about the relation of occupational facts to 
their own abilities, limitations, ambitions, and interests before 
they come to the counselor to discuss them. 

Just as this book was about to go to press the author received 
the unpublished results of some new research by Henry Borow, 
associate professor of vocational orientation, University of Minne- 
sota. Borow’s students used the Occupational Survey Outline 
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by Hahn and Brayfield (37) as their guide in studying one occu- 
pation and the Outline for the Study of an Occupation by Hop- 
pock (reproduced at the end of this chapter) as their guide in 
studying another. After both projects had been completed, the 
students expressed a marked preference for the Hahn-Brayfield 
Outline. Borow’s research is reviewed in more detail in 
Chap. XVI. 

Word has been received also from Charles F. Hudgins, di- 
rector of counseling and counselor training in the College of 
Education at the University of Georgia, who gave the Hoppock 
Outline to 120 freshmen and 391 juniors. The freshmen found 
the outline difficult to use “without much supervision”; the 
juniors “enjoyed working on it as an individual project.” 
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OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY OUTLINE 


A. THE JOB 
1. NAME OR TITLE OF OCCUPATION: 


3. RELATION TO OTHER JOBS 
Beginner jobs leading to this one: 
Jobs to which workers may be promoted: 
Chances for promotion: 
Related occupations to and from which workers may readily shift: 


Factors which might affect the long time employment trend: 
Immediate local employment outlook and opportunities: 
‘Immediate regional or national employment outlook: 


$. EARNINGS, HOURS, AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
Average hourly earnings: 
Average weekly earnings: 
erage i: 


Security provisions (pensions, unemployment benefits, insurance, workmen's compensation, and so on): 


‘Union representation (nature and name): 
‘Typical places of employment (kinds of businesses and industries) 


Source: The forms on this and the following page are from Job Ex- 
ploration Workbook for Occupational Laboratory Students by M. E. Hahn 
and A, H. Brayfield (87). Reprinted by special permission of the pub- 
lisher, Science Research Associates, Chicago. 
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B. THE WORKER 
1. PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 
Man or woman 
Age requirements: 
Physical requirements: 
Special ability requirements: 


2. EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum level of schooling (grade, high school, college) 
‘School courses especially important (algebra, English, science): 
‘Special training courses (type, length, cost, where available): 


‘Training on the job (informal instruction, short courses, apprenticeship): 


} OTHER REQUIREMENTS 
‘Tools and equipment furnished by worker: 


‘Membership in unions, professional organizations, or associations ordinarily required: — — — —— — —— 
Licensing or other legal requirements: 
Special tests or examinations: 


C. SUMMARY 
1. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


a. USUAL METHODS OF OBTAINING EMPLOYMENT IN THIS OCCUPATION. 
3. JOB INSPECTION TRIP 
Where: 
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OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF AN OCCUPATION * 


This outline provides an easy way to record some of the im- 
portant facts that you will want to think about when you decide 
whether or aot to look for a job in this occupation, or to prepare 
yourself for it. To get facts about any occupation go to your library, 
to your local office of the state employment service, to your teach- 


er, and to persons who work in the occupation. 


Name of occupation to be studied 


UZUpIpDLdL(————c race cn ION 


Date started Date completed 


1 Copyright, 1946, by Robert Hoppock. 
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. Physical requirements. List here any 


physical requirements that you must 


20/20 vision, freedom from color 
blindness, etc. 


il 


i 


List here any of these requirements 
that you think you might find it hard 
to meet. 


LU 
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pitch discrimination, reaction 
time, etc. 


years of high school and college 
training-that you would have to have 
to enter this occupation, 


High School College 


Earnings. List here how much money 
you think you could earn in this occu- 
pation, 

First year $ 


After five years $. 


After ten years $, 


6. List here the names of any tests you 
have takento measure these aptitudes 
and the results of the tests; and any 
other evidence of the aptitudes you 
possess. List also the results of any 
tests you have taken to measure your 
interest in this occupation, and any 
other evidence of your interest in it, 


ist here the number of years of high 
school and college training that you 
think you have the ability, the money, 
andthe desire to get. 


High School College, 


List here how much money you think 
you would have to earn, in order to 
feel that you were doing about as well 
as you have a right to expect. 
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requirements. 
other requirements that you must meet 
in order to enter this occupation, for 
example, license requirements, exam- 
inations, union membership, etc. 


12. List here any of these requirements 
that you think you might find it hard 
to meet. 


List here the best estimate you can 
get of how many jobs in this occupa- 
tion become vacant each year, in the 
community in which you wish to work, 


— 
—————— 
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Job satisfaction. Ask several persons now working in this occupation what they 


like best and dislike most about it. 


. List here the things that most of them 
say they like best. 


Oe 


. List here the things that most of them 


say they dislike most, 


mm 
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SUMMARY 


Go back over the things you have written on the preceding pages and: 


19, List here the most important reasons 20. List here the most important reasons 
why you think this would be a good why you think this would NOT be a 


LJ 
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occupation for you to enter. 
————— 


M 


. Tentative decision. If you had to decide today whether or not to enter this occu- 
pation, what would you decide, and why? 


CHAPTER XI 


Self-measurement 


Most public school guidance people have hesitated to give 
students the results of psychological tests, perhaps rightly fearing 
that they would be misinterpreted and misused and that bitter 
protests might result from parents of children who came out with 
low intelligence quotients. 

Some years ago the late Richard D. Allen boldly proposed to 
surmount these difficulties by teaching students what tests do 
and do not mean, how to take them, how to score them, how 
to interpret and use the results, The implied assumption was 
that teachers, counselors, and psychologists are not the only ones 
who can learn such things. He wrote a book called Self- 
measurement Projects in Group Guidance (3) in which his pro- 
posals were implemented with suggested teaching techniques. 

More recently Chicago put Allen’s ideas into practice in its 
Senior course in Self-appraisal and Careers, which was planned 
and experimentally developed by the school psychologists in 
cooperation with the department of occupational research.* 

The technique has implications for educational and vocational 
guidance and, to some extent, for orientation. It may be used 
within a course or as an entire course in itself. 


1Information regarding the latest published materials on the Chicago 
course may be obtained by writing to Grace Munson, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, 
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Purpose 


The purpose is to help students learn whatever tests may 
reveal about their abilities, interests, and limitations and to 
teach them how to interpret and use the results of such tests. 


PROCEDURE 


The students are given an elementary course in psychological 
testing, not unlike the training courses offered to future school 
psychologists and counselors in colleges and universities but 
adapted to the level of the students, 

In this course they study the nature of individual differences, 
the theories of testing, the concepts of reliability and validity, 
the meaning of percentile ranks, the use of norms, and the inter- 
pretation and use of test scores in making educational and voca- 
tional choices. 

The students then take a wide variety of tests of intelligence, 
aptitude, and interest; they discuss in turn what each one meas- 
ures and fails to measure, what the results mean and do not 
mean. Each student gets his own scores; no one else sees them 
except the teacher. The students are not compared with one 
another, but each student is encouraged and helped to compare 
his scores on one test with his scores on other tests of similar and 
different characteristics in order to learn all he can about his own 
strengths and weaknesses 

Each student has a folder in which he keeps a profile sheet. 
On this sheet he records graphically his percentile rank on each 
test, so that he can see at a glance those areas in which he is 
relatively strong and weak, 

Class discussions of test results are always in terms of hypo- 
thetical rather than actual cases, The teacher never says, “John 
has a P.R. of 17; what does this mean?” but rather, “If you had 
a P.R. of 17, what would it mean?” Each student has a chance 
to hear his own score or one near it discussed as a hypothetical 
case and to ask any questions that he wishes without revealing 
his own score. 
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VARIATIONS 


College preparatory students at the University of Wisconsin 
High School, in a course called Vocations and College Life, 
visited several local places of employment, then took a battery 
of aptitude tests and compared their measured abilities with the 
requirements of the occupations they had seen. The program is 
described on pages 791-795 of Thirty Schools Tell Their Story 
(80) with the comment that 


It was a kind of revelation period in which the jolt of limitations— 
as well as the exhilaration of capabilities—was manifested. A realiza- 
tion of one’s limitations in specific areas as well as one’s capabilities 
is the least that a frank and honest education can give to the student. 


The College of Education at the University of Georgia in 
1947-1948 introduced a group guidance course called Personal 
and Professional Development, which met 3 hours a week for 
three quarters and was required of all freshmen. One hun- 
dred students enrolled; they were divided into four sections of 
twenty-five each. Charles F. Hudgins was in charge of the 
program and taught one of the four sections; the other three 
were taught by William B. King. 

The first quarter was devoted to the administration and in- 
terpretation of tests, to individual counseling and corrective in- 
struction in reading, in computation, in written expression, in 
study skills, and in the budgeting of time, according to individual 
needs, Throughout this quarter, in both the classroom and the 
personal interviews, a continual effort was made to discover 
personal qualities which might handicap the student as a teacher, 
to overcome these handicaps if possible, and to redirect student 
ambitions if necessary. 

The distribution of class time was approximately as follows: 


Two weeks (6 hours) of introductory discussion 

Three weeks (9 hours) of test administration in the classroom 
Three weeks (9 hours) of test interpretation 

Three weeks (9 hours) of discussion of typical cases 
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The tests administered included the American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination, Otis Gamma, Henmon-Nelson, 
Stanford Achievement Advanced Battery, Kuder Preference 
Record, Bernreuter Personality Inventory, Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory, and How I Teach. A few students were given addi- 
tional tests individually at the University Guidance Center. All 
tests were scored at the University Guidance Center. 

Each student had two or more interviews each quarter with 
the instructor or with one of his assistants, who were graduate 
students majoring in guidance, Interviews dealt with individual 
problems indicated on a student problem check list; the extent 
to which the course was or was not serving the needs of the 
student; test interpretation; revision of occupational plans; 
choice of courses for the next quarter; and selection of a faculty 
adviser. Test scores were given to students at the discretion 
of the instructor and in counseling interviews after the class dis- 
cussion of test interpretation. 

Jolles (48) reported another variation of this technique as 
follows: 


A formal course in Industrial Psychology was given to 10 prison 
inmates of at least above average mentality. During the course the 
students became interested in learning about their own vocational ap- 
titudes, and they profited from a class discussion of their test results. 
At the end of the course the entire group had lost their hostile atti- 
tudes toward Psychology and the prison classification system. Many 
of the group wished to continue guidance on an individual basis. 
Finally, the technique is not only time saving but also makes it easier 
for inmates to seek help by enabling them to escape ridicule from 
fellow prisoners. 


CoMMENT 


Except for the practical aspect of public relations there is no 
more reason for concealing from a student his mental limitations 
than for concealing defective eyesight, poor hearing, or a weak 
heart. Sooner or later every human being must learn and accept 
his own limitations. One of the counselors responsibilities is 
to help the student to discover both his assets and his liabilities, 
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to accept those which cannot be changed, and to make whole- 
some emotional, educational, and vocational adjustments to them. 
The longer we delay revealing them, the more difficult the ad- 
justments may become. 

Warters (83) notes that 


Because teachers of classes in group guidance fail to make clear the 
basic concept of the limitations of human capacity, students often gain 
wrong conceptions of their individual possibilities. . . . Students 
should not be led to believe that endless opportunities are awaiting 
them in adult life and that these possibilities are open to all who are 
ambitious and willing to work hard enough to attain them . . . mak- 
ing clear the basic concept of limitations helps to decrease neurotic 
tendencies, whereas failing to make clear this concept helps to in- 
crease them. 


Unquestionably, there will be emotional turmoil when some 
students discover their limitations, but emotional turmoil is not 
necessarily undesirable. Skillfully handled, it may even facilitate 
improved adjustment. The effective teacher will not ignore it 
nor minimize it; he will face it squarely as one of life's common 
occurrences. He will arrange counseling interviews whenever 
the need for them is indicated. 

There is no simple formula for helping people to adjust to 
their newly discovered limitations. Sometimes group discussion 
willhelp. Sometimes individual counseling will succeed. Some- 
times nothing seems to work. However, the inability of some 
individuals to face reality with equanimity is no reason for deny- 
ing to others the opportunity to plan their own futures on fact 
rather than on fancy, 

The bluntness of this argument for giving students the truth 
is not intended to imply that the counselor should be blunt when 
he presents the facts, Indeed, there will be few times when 
the counselor will have more need for all the kindness, considera- 
tion, and tact at his command. 

Although some students are disturbed when they learn of their 
limitations, others are relieved. Few things are more frustrating 
than the situation in which students are placed when they are 
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expected to attain levels of achievement which are beyond their 
reach. To such a student the most welcome news in the world 
may be the discovery that his intellectual capacity is not equal to 
that of his competitors and that neither he nor his teacher nor 
his parents should expect his achievement to meet the standard 
previously set. 

In Chap. I reference was made to criticisms of group guidance 
on the ground that students learned about occupations beyond 
their own range of ability and acquired unrealizable ambitions. 
If the criticism is justified, the remedy is not to abandon group 
guidance. The remedy is to use group methods to teach students 
all we can about the nature of individual differences in vocational 
aptitude—how to discover them and how to make appropriate 
vocational adjustments in the light of them. And we must stop 
being secretive about test results, which are more vital to the 
student than to anyone else who uses them. 

The author does not recommend that every beginning coun- 
selor rush out and buy the first tests he finds, administer them 
carelessly, have them scored without rescoring to check accu- 
racy, and interpret them without reading the manual of direc- 
tions! Certainly, anyone who is to use tests and teach students 
to use them must be adequately trained in test administration 
and interpretation. The necessity of such training already is 
recognized in some state certification requirements for school 
counselors. If the beginning teacher of group guidance has not 
had such training, he should get it as promptly as possible. 

Although the self-measurement technique gets pretty close to 
individual differences, it is still not intended to substitute for 
individual counseling. It is intended to facilitate counseling by 
enabling student and counselor to discuss test results without 
the counselor having to teach a thumbnail course on test inter- 
pretation in one interview. 

Witnessing the Chicago course in action, the author was 
amazed to hear general-course seniors discussing test interpreta- 
tion with far more understanding than one finds in many meet- 
ings of beginning counselors and in most meetings of school- 
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teachers, High school students can learn psychology; it is high 
time we taught them some. 

Chicago reported no protests from parents over low scores, 
perhaps because intelligence test results were broken down into 
subscores like the linguistic and quantitative scores on the 
American Council on Education Psychological Examination and 
because they were given out in terms of percentile rank rather 
than LQ. The entire emphasis was not on “Are you brighter 
than he is?" but on "Are you better in this than you are in that?" 


CHAPTER XII 


Other Methods, Good and Bad 


The techniques of group guidance already described are not 
the only good ones, nor are they the only ones that have been 
widely used. This chapter contains brief descriptions of, and 
comments upon, some other techniques which appear to have 
merit and some which the author questions but which require 
comment because of their common use. 


VisuAL Ams 


Visual aids for group guidance include motion pictures, film- 
strips, posters, and illustrated booklets. They are used to pre- 
sent information about schools, colleges, and occupations. They 
are useful because pictures tell some things better than words. 
When industrial visits are impossible, pictures bring the student 
visual impressions of the working environment, materials han- 
dled, and duties performed. Students like to look at pictures; 
consequently, pictures are often used to broaden the occupa- 
tional horizons of students. Incidentally, pictures may increase 
respect for some jobs of low prestige by showing vividly the need 
for knowledge and skill. 

In general, visual aids are about as good or as bad as the pic- 
tures are appropriate and truly representative of typical condi- 
tions. Some unfortunately are neither. Some industrial films 
are prepared for purposes other than guidance; they show 
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processes and products but reveal little about the worker and his 
job. Some recruiting booklets from colleges, industries, and 
military services are lavishly illustrated with photographs that 
show only those facilities and activities which are most at- 
tractive; they give wholly biased impressions which the coun- 
selor may find difficult to correct. All guidance materials should 
be critically previewed before they are exhibited to students. 

Some of the best visual aids are homemade, These show for- 
mer students, both dropouts and alumni, engaged in their pres- 
ent activities at college or at work, There should be several 
pictures of each person photographed in order to portray ade- 
quately all his activities. Emphasis should be on photographs 
of the worker at work in his work environment rather than on 
industrial processes and equipment. 

Students whose hobby is photography can produce surpris- 
ingly good studies of local jobs, schools, and colleges. All that 
is necessary is to explain clearly the desired results, suggest Life 
magazine as an example, and leave the rest to them. Their en- 
thusiastic ingenuity will produce more varied and brilliant ideas 
than would ever occur to the average teacher. 

The student motion-picture club at Eastview Avenue Junior 
High School in White Plains, N.Y., made a film on “Life at 
Eastview,” which showed student clubs in action and other extra- 
curricular and classroom activities. The film was taken to ele- 
mentary schools and shown to students who would be at East- 
view the following year. 

The author once required a college class to present a photo- 
graphic term paper, showing one worker performing all the 
duties of his job, with explanatory captions. Some of the results 
were mediocre, of course, but all were at least acceptable, and 
a few were really superb. One student presented the work of a 
barber, including everything from honing a razor to sweeping 
the floor, in 33 photographs so clear and simple that no captions 
were really needed. Another did an illustrated study of a 
medical laboratory technologist with a half page of explanation 
under each picture. Both were far superior to most of the text- 
book descriptions of these two occupations, 
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The technique is good for what it teaches the person who 
makes the pictures; it is helpful in presenting facts to other stu- 
dents. The teacher who is a photographer himself and who 
wishes to do a really superior job will find helpful suggestions in 
The Technique of the Picture Story by Mich and Eberman (54), 
the executive editor and art director of Look magazine. 

Many schools have had students prepare “career books,” in 
which they pasted clippings and pictures related to the occupa- 
tions of their choice and in which they sometimes recorded 
whatever they learned about the occupations, The laboratory 
study method described in Chap. X is a refinement of this early 
technique; the picture and clipping notebook may still be used 
to supplement the laboratory study. Students should be urged 
to give preference to pictures which show the worker at his 
work, They should be urged not to cut clippings from library 
references. 

A teacher of retarded children in Los Angeles clipped news- 
paper and magazine pictures of workers at their work, Each 
picture was mounted on a piece of cardboard. A few interesting 
facts about the work depicted were typewritten and pasted on 
the reverse side. Then the card was covered with cellophane. 
Sets of these completed picture cards were passed around the 
class. Considerable interest was reported. 

The work of Oakland, Pittsburgh, and Seattle in making 
movies of former students at work has been mentioned already 
in the chapter on follow-up. Oakland also made a film on be- 
ginning jobs and one on how to hunt a job in Oakland. Stu- 
dents and teachers who have 8-millimeter or 16-millimeter movie 
cameras may do likewise in their own communities. Further 
suggestions may be found in Students Make Motion Pictures, a 
Report on Film Production in the Denver Schools by Brooke 
and Herrington (14). 

Several companies have produced films and filmstrips expressly 
for use in vocational guidance, The most widely advertised of 
these is the “Your Life Work" series produced by Vocational 
Guidance Films, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. Because films are 
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expensive to buy, there may be difficulty in replacing them when 
they become obsolete. For this reason, rental is usually prefer- 
able to purchase. Films may be rented inexpensively from the 
New York University Film Library, New York, and from other 
sources listed in Greenleaf (32). In Canada, film libraries are 
maintained by provincial departments of education, located in 
the capital cities of the provinces; and lists of available films are 
supplied on request. 

The Occupational Analysis and Industrial Services Division 
of the U.S. Employment Service has selected and evaluated some 
of the better industrial films for informing employment inter- 
viewers about job requirements. A list of these films, with 
descriptive and evaluative annotations, has been published in 
Industrial Films (46). 

Perhaps the most useful bibliography of visual aids for group 
guidance is Greenleaf’s (32) Audio-visual Aids for Guidance 
Programs. 

Sources of information on other films and on audio-visual mate- 
tials of many kinds may be found on pages S11 and 474 in 
Dale's Audio-visual Methods in Teaching (21). 

Suggestions for using commercial entertainment motion pic- 
tures for group guidance may be found in Appendix V. 


Museums 


Trips to museums have been suggested for classes in occupa- 
tions. The author cannot work up much enthusiasm for them. 
Even such exhibits as that of the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry in New York show mainly industrial processes and prod- 
ucts; they show very little about the worker and his work. A 
museum trip may not “do the students any harm,” but it does 
consume time that might better be spent on a visit to some place 
where the students might later find a job. These comments, of 
course, would not apply if the purpose of the visit was to learn 


oe Opportunities for employment on the staff of the museum 
itself, 
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DRAMATIZATION 


Several schools have had students write and produce one-act 
plays designed to teach something about guidance. "The author 
has seen some very good dramatizations of the right and wrong 
ways to apply for a job. Both the performers and the audience 
appeared to enjoy the productions and to learn from them. 

Jane Krumacher and others have asked students to come to 
class one day dressed as they would dress to apply for a job. 
Each student in turn stood before the group and was told what 
the class considered good about his appearance and how they 
thought it might be improved. 

Dramatized radio programs in guidance are frequently duds. 
Elaine Stearn Carrington did a good one on plumbing once for 
the National Vocational Guidance Association and the American 
School of the Air over CBS. It was subsequently published in 
Occupations (17). ,Commercial radio script-writers like Mrs. 
Carrington are paid several hundred dollars per script. "Those 
who do guidance programs usually get from zero to $50. The 
results reflect the difference. 

Except for the kinds of productions described above, most of 
the guidance dramatizations that the author has seen or read 
about have been embarrassingly undramatic. Doubtless they 
provided motivation for the authors and performers to learn re- 
lated facts, but they have not appeared effective as mediums 
of instruction or entertainment for the audiences. Some of the 
author's students insist that the dramatic medium has possibili- 
ties not yet realized. 


Practice Jos INTERVIEWS 


In addition to dramatizing the right and wrong way to apply 
for a job, some teachers have given their students classroom 
practice in applying for a job, the teacher or another student 
playing the role of employer. At the conclusion of each inter- 
view the students and teacher discussed: What did the student 
do well? How could he do better? A transcript of one such 
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practice job interview and the subsequent discussion appears 
in Appendix F. 

Some teachers have invited employers to participate in the 
practice interviews and then to tell the students which applicants 
they would hire and why, if the applications and the vacancies 
were real Some employers have subsequently hired students 
whom they discovered in such practice sessions. 

Some employers have held practice interviews in their own 
offices and then come to the classroom to comment on the good 
approaches and to suggest improvements in the poorer ones. 


Practice oN EMPLOYMENT APPLICATION BLANKS 


Some teachers have asked local employers for copies of their 
employment application forms and for permission to mimeo- 
graph additional copies. The students in class have filled in 
the blanks, compared the completed forms, and submitted them 
to the teacher for criticism. 

Some employers have consented to review the blanks and then 
come to school and tell the students which applicants they would 
have selected to interview if the applications had been genuine 
and why they would have selected them. 

Teachers reported that they found plenty of room for improve- 
ment in the blanks submitted by students at the beginning of 
projects of this kind and substantial improvement later. 

Coaching on how to apply for a job should not become too 
standardized, As an employer, the author has received identical 
letters of application from several seniors about to graduate from 
the same school. 


Worx EXPERIENCE 


Work experience is more an individual than a group activity. 
It is discussed here because it is sometimes arranged by schools 
and accompanied by group discussions in which the students 
exchange experiences, 

Work experience is no substitute for a group guidance pro- 
gram, but it may be a valuable part of such a program. The 
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primary guidance value of work experience is that it gives the 
student a realistic impression of what one occupation involves, 
an opportunity to test his abilities on the job, and to discover 
whether or not he likes the work and the environment. 

What group guidance may contribute to the work-experience 
program is suggested by the following quotation from Dillon 


(24): 


School personnel in most cities were aware of the fact that many 
workers lose jobs because the individual is unable to adjust to his 
new situation and not, as commonly thought, because he lacks pro- 
ficiency in a given skill Applying this to students going on work 
programs, the schools realized that these student workers would be 
confronted with a whole series of new experiences. It would be the 
first time that many of them would have to adjust to an adult en- 
vironment; would be called upon to do a job without continuous 
supervision; would need to know about personal budgeting of money 
earned; would have to learn how to get along with their fellow 
workers; would face real work situations where the rewards were 
often promotion and increases in pay. Guidance personnel, in the 
cities visited, saw the need for group, as well as individual, counsel- 
ing on the many problems like these that students would encounter 
for the first time. To meet this need, guidance workers outlined 
topics for group counseling, such as the following: 

Educational implications of the job 

. Promotional possibilities of the job 

. Implications of the interview 

. Work opportunities in the community 

. Need for good employer-employee relationships 

. Processing of forms for placement on the program 

Requirements of the job from the standpoint of the school and 

the employer 

. Common problems arising from the job 

. Adjustment problems of the beginning worker 

10. Social security, unemployment deductions and income tax de- 
ductions 

11. Budgeting of savings and expenditures 

12. Budgeting of time 

18. Job analysis as it relates to training needs 
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14, Business etiquette 
15. Occupational information as it relates to the job 


The reader who wishes to know more about work-experience 
programs will find an excellent description and evaluation of 
them in Dillon’s book. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Books and pamphlets, magazine and newspaper articles are 
used frequently in connection with group guidance programs. 
Perhaps their greatest value is in extending the range of informa- 
tion available to both student and counselor., Their greatest 
danger is in the uncritical use of obsolete, inaccurate, and de- 
liberately biased materials. 

Before any publication is recommended or assigned for stu- 
dents to read, it should be critically reviewed, first by the coun- 
selor, then, if possible, by one or more other persons familiar 
with the subject matter. The least that any counselor should 
do is to examine the copyright date to see if the publication is 
obviously out of date and to examine enough of the material to 
see if the presentation is obviously biased. The copyright date 
of a book usually appears in small type on the back of the title 
page. Revised editions are sometimes little different from the 
original, 

A balanced, dispassionate statement of both advantages and 
disadvantages should appear in any occupational description. 
Recruiting literature should generally be avoided, regardless of 
whether it comes from schools, colleges, professional associations, 
employers, or military services. Almost invariably, recruiting 
literature overemphasizes the attractions of the occupation and 
says little about the disadvantages. The actual statements made 
are often true, as are the statements in patent-medicine adver- 
tising, but the total impression is often just as misleading and 
just as intentionally so. It is a sad commentary on our pro- 
fessions and our professional schools, but it is indisputably true 
that some of the most respected of them have not been above 
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creating false impressions in order to recruit high school and col- 
lege students. The deliberate misrepresentation employed by 
recruiting officers for military services has been notorious for 
centuries. Gullible school counselors have been unwitting part- 
ners to the deception. 

Biography and fiction are sometimes recommended for stu- 
dent reading because of their occupational content. A few such 
publications are good, but many biographies describe occupa- 
tional conditions faced by the subject twenty or thirty years 
ago and do not warn the reader that conditions have changed. 
Many books of fiction present mistakenly glamorous pictures of 
the occupations they reflect. Both biography and fiction are 

_ usually written for purposes of entertainment rather than educa- 
tion. Necessarily they give most of their space to the entertain- 
ing aspects of whatever they present. The same may be said of 
occupational descriptions in popular magazines. 

One function of the class in occupations should be to make 
students aware of both good and bad sources of occupational 
information. Some teachers seek to do this by having students 
compare several different publications on the same occupation 
and note and discuss the differences. Work of this kind may be 
included in the laboratory study project described in Chap. X. 

Sometimes counselors use school publications to present in- 
formation which the counselors have compiled. Rohr and Speer 
(64) have described how Patterson High School in Baltimore 
used the school newspaper to present information related to 
guidance problems. 

For more on sources of occupational information see Appendix 
H. For suggestions on how to build an occupational informa- 
tion library see Appendix I. 


Werrrinc A HANDBOOK 


Some orientation courses have been organized around writing 
or revising a handbook for future students. The project gives 
members of the class additional motivation for identifying and 
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studying their own problems. Because the students know what 
their problems are, they sometimes produce a better handbook 
than the teachers. 


Warne THe Gyrs 


Every year thousands of former public school students become 
the victims of gyp schools, unscrupulous institutions that mis- 
represent their offerings, proffer extravagant assurances of em- 
ployment for their graduates, and entice students and their par- 
ents into signing contracts to pay exorbitant tuition fees. One of 
the important educational guidance responsibilities of the public 
school is to warn its students and their parents to beware of 
gyp schools, j 

How to identify the gyps is a dificult problem. Some are 
flagrant. Others are borderline. The least the school can do 
is to caution its students to beware of any institution that ad- 
vertises in pulp magazines, promises employment at high wages 
after a short period of training, and employs high-pressure sales- 
men, 

The author has a favorite assignment for impressing his gradu- 
ate students with the recruiting practices of gyp schools. Each 
student is asked to buy a pulp magazine, select and answer the 
three most extravagant school advertisements that he can find 
in it, Within a week or two the students begin crying for help, 
asking how to get rid of the persistent salesmen who continue 
to telephone, call at their homes, and swamp them with sales 
literature in every other mail. 

This assignment works well with counselors in training, none 
of whom would be seriously interested in the courses offered for 
sale. The author would not recommend it for indiscriminate use 
with high school students because some of them might be con- 
vinced by glib salesmen, What the high school teacher might do 
is to find one or two intelligent and cooperative parents, prefer- 
ably lawyers, who would agree to have their own children an- 
Swer some advertisements, who would themselves listen to the 
salesmen, and who would then come to school and join with their 
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children in telling the other students about their experiences. 
The same experiences might also be reported at a parent-teacher 
meeting. 

TEACHING THE TEXTBOOK 


Teaching the textbook is the natural resort of teachers who 
have been trained in other subjects and assigned to group guid- 
ance without training. It is one of the quickest ways to destroy 
student interest unless the teaching is superb. 

There are some good teaching ideas in textbooks. Judiciously 
used, they can be helpful, But to be effective group guidance 
must be related to local problems. To be interesting group 
guidance must be taught by methods adapted to its peculiar pur- 
poses, It cannot be taught by the traditional method of chapter 
assignment, reading, and recitation. 

Of the teaching aids currently available the one this author 
likes best is the Occupational Laboratory Manual for Teachers 
and Counselors (38) and its companion workbook (37) by Mil- 
ton E. Hahn and Arthur H. Brayfield. 


PRESENTING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION THROUGH OTHER 
SUBJECTS 


Some teachers try to show the occupational uses of their sub- 
jects to their students. Some teachers refuse to do so, and some 
do so perfunctorily under compulsion. 

Some teachers know more about occupations in their own 
fields than do counselors. Some teachers know less, and some 
know many things that are no longer true. 

The school which depends on the teachers of other subjects for 
the teaching of occupational information will get some very 
good information on some occupations and some very bad mis- 
information on others. Many occupations will not be described 
at all because they are not obviously related to any one subject 
in the curriculum. 

Should subject teachers then be excluded from the presenta- 
tion of occupational information? Certainly not. The teacher 
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who has, or will get, accurate information about employment op- 
portunities in his own field can be a real asset to the ingenious 
counselor, both in and out of the teacher’s own classes. He can 
help to arrange, and he can participate in, visits and group con- 
ferences. He can give his own advanced students more .de- 
tailed information than should be included in a group guidance 
program for all students. He can relieve the counselor of try- 
ing to keep up to date on details in the fields which the teacher 
can and will cover. 

Students can and should have the benefit of all that the in- 
terested teacher will do for them. Students should not have to 
depend for occupational information upon teachers who will not 
undertake to keep their own information up to date. Subject 
teachers who are interested in guidance should be used to sup- 
plement the group guidance program but not to replace it. 


CAREER CLUBS 


Most high schools have a club program. Some club programs 
include a career club, which is in effect a group guidance pro- 
gram on an extracurricular basis. Under exceptionally favorable 
circumstances, with a superior club leader, a career club can be 
as good as many group guidance classes now are. As a perma- 
nent substitute for a group guidance class, it is about as effective 
as an algebra club would be if it were substituted for an algebra 
class, 

Several of the group guidance techniques described in this 
book can be used in career clubs and in other clubs that wish to 
devote one or more club meetings to occupational or educational 
opportunities, Particularly appropriate are the visit and the 
group conference, 


For an interesting description of a good career club in action 
see Orrico (59).2 


1 For a related program, with emphasis on learning how to run a 
business and with tryout experiences in a variety of activities, write to 
Junior Achievement, 345 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
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CAREER CONFERENCE 


This is an inferior but common variation of the group con- 
ference described in Chap. VII. Twenty or more guest speakers 
are invited for the same day and assigned to as many classrooms. 
Each guest makes a speech and then answers questions about 
his occupation. Students choose which meetings they will at- 
tend. The career conference is inferior to the series of group 
conferences, spread over several weeks and months, in the fol- 
lowing ways. 

Students can attend only one or two meetings in one day. 
They may be interested in more. They can attend any number 
of group conferences held on different days. 

The counselor can be present in only one meeting at a time. 
What goes on in the others is either unsupervised or supervised 
by teachers who are mostly amateurs in guidance. In a series of 
group conferences the counselor can attend all, can clear up on 
the spot any statement which he thinks may be misunderstood, 
can learn things about his students from the questions they ask, 
and can subsequently go to the counseling interview with the 
same background of information as the student. Incidentally, 
the counselor may have his own occupational information 
brought up to date. 

The career conference must be held on the day announced. 
It is always difficult to get 20 good speakers who are all free 
on the same day. If one speaker withdraws, a substitute must be 
found quickly. Too frequently these problems result in the 
counselor’s turning to a vocational training school which has a 
selfish interest in recruiting students and which will gladly send 
a speaker. Some of the worst guidance is done by such recruit- 
ing officers. The group conference can be postponed if the 
scheduled speaker cannot come. 


Cottece NicHT 


This is another 20-ring circus in which college recruiting of- 
ficers describe their institutions and answer questions. It is even 
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worse than the career conférence because every speaker has a 
selfish interest in the outcome. Even when colleges are crowded, 
every institution is looking for more students of the type it pre- 
fers, and some recruiting officers are paid in proportion to the 
number of acceptable students whom they recruit. 

Honest college representatives do have a place in high school 
guidance programs. The good ones are really helpful. But they 
can meet students and parents just as well in a series of group 
conferences at which the counselor can be present to see what 
goes on. 


AUDITORIUM. SPEAKERS 


Auditorium speakers are sometimes used to present informa- 
tion about schools, colleges, and occupations. This technique is 
another inferior substitute for the group conference, It requires 
too many students to sit through lectures in which they are not 
interested. It allows the counselor no opportunity to interrupt 
if the speaker gets off the subject. If the speaker is dull, the stu- 
dents become restless, 


Group THERAPY 


Group therapy is a method of relieving tensions and anxieties 
and of modifying attitudes and behavior through group discus- 
sion, A leader, who accepts all expressions without praise or 
blame, serves as a skilled guide or interpreter for a group of 
persons who have somewhat similar problems. Members of the 
group express their feelings freely; they exchange experiences, 
opinions, and ideas. Paradoxically, they sometimes find it easier 
to express themselves in the group situation than in the indi- 
vidual conference. The group provides the support and assur- 
ance of others who are in similar predicaments, As tensions, em- 
barrassments, and feelings of guilt are dissipated, the members 
of the group work their way toward acceptable solutions. For 
more on this see Slavson and Myers (78). 

Recent research and discussion suggests that group therapy 
is a technique about which much more will be heard in the next 
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few years. The reports will probably appear more frequently in 
psychological journals than in guidance publications. In basic 
philosophy, group therapy is closely related to nondirective coun- 
seling. 

MULTIPLE COUNSELING 


Froehlich (81) has used this term to describe a technique 
which has some of the characteristics of group therapy and of 
the case conference. The essential elements are (a) a counselor 
who serves more as participant and resource person than as 
chairman, (b) a permissive atmosphere, (c) a small group of 
from two to eight persons besides the counselor, (d) a common 
element which unites the group. The participants discuss the 
common element which they share; this is usually a problem of 
some kind which they may or may not recognize and accept in 
the beginning. The counselor apparently offers less direction 
to the discussion than in the case conference and more than in 
group therapy. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Suggestions for Beginners 


This chapter is for the teacher or counselor who has never 
attempted group guidance or who has had the author’s early 
experience of trying it with no startling success. The following 
outline includes, in the most elementary form and in consecutive 
order, some of the steps that may help to put the neophyte on 
the right track, 

Identify the group to be served. What is their present grade 
level? How much longer will they be likely to continue their 
education? 

Identify the major purpose of the group program. Is it orienta- 
tion, educational guidance, vocational guidance, or something 
else? Discuss this with your immediate supervisor, and be cer- 
tain that you both clearly understand and agree upon what you 
are going to try to accomplish. 

Prepare a written list of the problems which you think are 
common to most of the students in this group and which you 
think group guidance might help to solve, Arrange them in or- 
der of importance, Show the list to your supervisor and others. 
Ask for comments and suggestions. If possible, ask a number of 
present and former students, 

Decide which you think are the one or two or three most im- 
portant problems that you can really do something about. For 
your first year concentrate on these and forget the others. Don't 
try to do too much. What you do, do well. 
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Get your supervisor's approval on your final choice. 

For your own guidance, put down in writing exactly what you 
really expect to accomplish by the end of the term. Keep it 
modest. State it in terms of things that you know you can do. 
You can provide an opportunity for students to learn certain 
things. You cannot be sure they will learn them. On the con- 
trary, you can be pretty sure some of them will not. Hold your- 
self responsible only for what you know you can accomplish. 

Prepare a second statement of additional things you hope to 
accomplish, Do all you can to accomplish them, but do not con- 
sider yourself a failure if your first attempt falls short of all you 
wish. 

Review Part I of this book, the section on principles. See if 
you have overlooked anything that you think you ought to con- 
sider. Revise your plans if necessary. 

Review Part II on techniques and select the one you think will 
be of most help in achieving the goals you have set yourself. 
Consider your own emotional response to them as well as your 
intellectual judgment. If you enjoy your teaching, the students 
will be more likely to enjoy their learning. Choose the technique 
you think you could use most easily and effectively. 

Select two alternate techniques that you can introduce for 
variety when you feel that variety is needed and that you could 
tum to for the whole course if the first one should prove a 
failure. 

Get your supervisor’s approval on the methods selected. 
When you have had more experience, you will not bother your 
supervisor with every detail, but in the beginning it is impera- 
tive to be sure you understand with unmistakable clarity exactly 
what assignment has been given you, what you are expected to 
accomplish, and how. You can be certain of this only by dis- 
cussing your plans with the boss. 

One of the authors students developed a follow-up project 
with her junior high school class after obtaining her principal’s 
permission. When the class was about to mail the letters, the 
superintendent of schools stepped in and forbade the whole 
project on the ground that only the senior high school principal ; 
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should authorize a follow-up of graduates. Hence it may be well 
to ask your immediate supervisor’s permission to discuss new 
projects with others whose approval is either necessary or de- 
sirable. 

Tell your students in general terms what you are going to do 
and why, Let them participate as much as you and your super- 
visor think wise in making the final plans. Keep perfectly clear 
in your mind and theirs that you are teaching the course and 
making the final decisions. You are inviting them to help by con- 
tributing ideas and suggestions, but if you and they disagree, you 
will still be carrying the responsibility for the course, and you 
will have to make the final decisions. Do not apologize for this 
attitude. Do not be officious about it. The students will respect 
you as long as you do your job conscientiously and considerately, 
even if they disagree with you. They will not respect you if 
you are afraid of them. 

Adapt the suggestions in the section on techniques to fit your 
own local needs and purposes. Do not think that because you 
are new you cannot improve on them. Think always about what 
your students need and want and how you can give it to them 
in ways that will be profitable and enjoyable for all of you. 

Halfway through the course ask the students to write for you 
the answers to these two questions: What have you liked best 
about this course so far? How do you think we might improve 
it? Repeat these questions at the end of the course. 

If you think the author can be of any help to you, write to him. 
He does not know all the answers, but he may know one or two. 
Good luck! 


CHAPTER XIV 


Suggestions for School and 
College Administrators 


Most school and college administrators now feel reasonably 
convinced that a good program of education must include some 
provision for guidance, but they are not at all certain just what 
that provision should be. They have heard enough extravagant 
claims of guidance enthusiasts to be wholesomely skeptical. 
They have seen enough failures to make them uneasy. 

The administrator who examines this book will do so, pre- 
sumably, in the hope of finding some acceptable answer to the 
question, “What should I be doing about group guidance?” 

For what they are worth, here are the present opinions of the 
author, subject to change as future research reveals things we 
do not yet know. These opinions are presented in the form of 
suggestions to the administrator. 

If you have a good counselor, give him some extra help that 
will release him from clerical or other routine duties for enough 
time to experiment with one group guidance course. If you 
have no counselors, select one of your best teachers and release 
him part time for experimental work in guidance. Ask him to 
give approximately equal shares of his time to individual counsel- 
ing and to group guidance. 

Ask the person thus assigned to read this book, plus anything 
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else you care to recommend, and then to bring to you a proposal 
for one experimental course in group guidance. 

Insist that the first course be offered as an elective subject. 

Look at your curriculum to see where you can make your first 
move without upsetting too many people. In a high school this 
will probably be in the general curriculum. Introduce your first 
experimental course here. 

Describe this project to everyone, including your board, as an 
experiment. State frankly that you do not know whether it will 
work or not but since the problem of guidance is important, this 
is one step you are taking in the hope of finding better ways to 
serve your students. 

Provide some means of evaluating the results of the course, if 
only by anonymous student appraisal Ask your counselor to 
include evaluation in his plans. For suggestions see Chap. XVI. 

1f the first experiment fails, ask the counselor if he wants to 
try again by different methods. If he does not, ask another 
counselor to submit a new proposal. Report the failure candidly 
to your board and tell them of your plans to try again. Beat 
your critics to the punch. 

Continue experimenting until you devise a program of group 
guidance about which you and the counselor and the students 
are enthusiastic. Then get all the evidence you can of its success 
and shout it from the housetops. Tell your board, your parents’ 
association, and your faculty. 

Continue experimenting with extensions of the program and 
evaluating them, Never discontinue your evaluation. What is a 
good program today may be obsolete in 5 years. 

Do not expect group guidance to take the place of testing, 
individual counseling, and other parts of a guidance program. 
Group guidance is an important part of any good guidance pro- 
gram; it is not the whole program. Assign group guidance and 
counseling to the same individual. For reasons see Chap. IV. 

Expect mistakes and failures in your early experiments. Five 
years is not too long a time in which to develop even the frame- 
work of a good guidance program, 
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Be modest in your expectations. Do not oversell the program. 
Psychiatrists are reported in one research to help only 30 per 
cent of the people who come to them while 20 per cent of their 
patients become worse or commit suicide. Do not expect be- 
ginners in guidance to solve all the problems that are brought 
to them. 

Insist that all your guidance specialists become as well trained 
for guidance work as your other teachers are for their jobs. 
For suggestions see Chap. IV. 

Do not permit the introduction of group guidance to reduce 
the staff time available for individual counseling and other guid- 
ance activities. Let it reduce instead, as it automatically will, 
the staff time devoted to teaching something else—whatever else 
the students would have studied if group guidance had not been 
introduced, For more on this see Chap. IV. 


CHAPTER XV 


Suggestions for College ‘Teachers 


This chapter is for the instructor in a teacher-training institu- 
tion who intends to use this book as a text in a course to train 
future teachers and counselors in the principles and techniques 
of group guidance, 


Purpose 


The purpose of teacher training in group guidance is not to 
indoctrinate willing or resistant students with the contentions of 
the author or the convictions of the instructor. It is not to turn 
out teachers who will be uniform, interchangeable units, stamped 


with the brand of the institution from which they come. It is 
rather 


To orient beginners in a new field 

To acquaint them with past and present practices and ideas re- 
garding group guidance 

To tell them what we think the purposes of group guidance should 
be and what techniques have been tried or suggested for achiev- 
ing these purposes 

To encourage them to try their own ideas whenever they think 
they see a way to do group guidance better than we have done 
it 

To encourage them to challenge our thinking at every point and 
to evaluate the results of their own group guidance activities 


We have had very little research on group guidance. None of 
us really knows very much about it. In common with all teach- 
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ing, group guidance is still largely an art. If we are to develop 
and improve it and if we are to make it increasingly serviceable 
to high school and college youth, we must be modest about our 
own limited knowledge and never lose our respect for the stu- 
dent now in our own classes who will someday show us how to 
do the job better. 


PROCEDURE 


Although this book can be used in the conventional manner of 
assignment, recitation, and examination, the author does not 
recommend such use. At our present stage of development it is 
much more important to start students thinking about group 
guidance than to have them memorize what someone else has 
thought or done. 

The author now uses in his own college classes three methods 
which may be employed independently or in combination. They 
are described below. 


Question, Comment, and Discussion 

One or more chapters are assigned to be read outside of class. 
The students are given mimeographed instructions which read 
approximately as follows. 


As you read, please note anything which is not entirely clear to you, 
anything you do not understand, anything which seems to you to be 
unsound or debatable, anything you would like to challenge, anything 
about which you would like to ask a question, or anything which you 
would like to have discussed in class. Please note also any suggested 
activities which you have seen in operation, with which you have had 
experience that you could report to the class, or on which you would 
like to comment. Whenever you encounter anything of this kind, 
stop reading and write your question or comment. Put each question 
or comment on a separate sheet of 814- by 11-inch paper. In the 
top left corner put the number of the page in the text which pro- 
voked your response. In the top right corner put your name and 
seat number. Hand these sheets to the class secretary at the begin- 
ning of each class period. 
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One student volunteer is selected for class secretary and 
seated near the door of the classroom. As students arrive and 
hand their papers to him, he sorts them by page number. By 
the time the instructor has completed announcements and other 
preliminaries, the secretary has most of the papers sorted. If 
the sorting is not completed, we start with the top paper and the 
secretary finishes the sorting during the early part of the class 
period. The sorting process is not imperative; it merely saves 
some time by grouping together the questions and comments 
which relate to the same topic. 

The instructor opens the class session by asking the secretary 
to read the first paper. If this contains a question, the instructor 
may answer it or ask the class what they think about it, or 
both. If the paper contains a comment, the instructor may 
express his agreement or disagreement or ask the class to do like- 
wise, or he may simply thank the contributor and go on to the 
next paper. The entire class period is devoted to reading, an- 
swering, and discussing the questions and comments submitted. 
If questions arise which the instructor cannot answer, he says 
simply, “I'm sorry, I don’t know. Does anyone else?” If the 
question is important enough, the instructor may take it home 
with him and try to find the answer before the next session. 
Some questions can be answered in a sentence, Some could be 
handled adequately only by writing a book, The instructor ap- 
praises each one as it comes up, in terms of its probable interest 
to the class as a whole, and allocates time accordingly. If some 
papers have not been read by the end of the period, the in- 
structor takes them home, reads them, selects a few of common 
interest to be handled during the first few minutes of the next 
class period, and answers the others by writing his comments on 
the papers and returning the papers to the students at the next 
class session. If all the papers are covered before the end of the 
period, the instructor asks the class, “Is there anything else you 
world like to discuss?" If there is no response, the class is dis- 
missed. Early dismissals have occurred infrequently, There are 
usually more questions than can be covered in one period. 
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The procedure is informal The instructors answers are ad 
lib. There is no preliminary selection of questions to be dis- 
cussed and no advance preparation of replies except in the case 
of holdovers as noted above. 

Questions could be collected at one session and discussed at 
the next. This procedure would permit more selection and prep- 
aration, but it would postpone the discussion until after the stu- 
dents had read another assignment and written another set of 
questions and comments, "The author prefers to discuss the com- 
ments and answer the questions while the subject matter is as 
fresh as possible in the minds of the students, even at some sacri- 
fice in selection and preparation. The obviously unrehearsed 
classroom procedure assures a spontaneity which the students 
seem to like too. 


Demonstration by Instructor 

Each of the seven techniques described in Chaps. V to XI has 
been demonstrated by the author to his classes more or less as 
described below. In each case the students had first read and 
discussed the related section of the text. 

Students Follow Up Alumni. The instructor asked the stu- 
dents to imagine that they were a class of high school seniors 
about to graduate and to respond to the demonstration as they 
thought high school seniors would respond. The instructor then 
introduced the procedure as he would to a high school class, and 
the students suggested and voted on questions they would like 
to ask their high school alumni. The process of composing a 
covering letter was skipped. The final selection of questions was 
left on the blackboard. The students were asked to change 
character, imagine themselves alumni one year out of high school, 
and write appropriate answers to the questions. When the 
answers were completed, papers were exchanged, and the stu- 
dents were asked to resume their former character as high school 
seniors, Each of several students in turn then read the alumni 
response he had received from his neighbor, and the class dis- 
cussed the responses under the leadership of the instructor. On 
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another occasion 80 high school students formed a demonstration 
class while the instructors regular students observed from the 
rear of the room; a transcript of this demonstration appears in 
Appendix B. 

Visit and Group Conference. These were demonstrated by 
taking the class on trips behind the scenes of the college cafeteria 
and to nearby department stores. After the cafeteria trip the 
cafeteria manager and chef came back to the classroom with the 
group for a group conference. On the department-store trips 
the group conferences were held at the store with the personnel 
manager. 

Students Survey Beginning Jobs. Selected students staged 
practice interviews in class, the instructor playing the role of em- 
ployer. Selected students were assigned to visit nearby schools 
and local social agencies to inquire about beginning jobs for 
counselors graduating from New York University. At the next 
class meeting the students reported, and their reports were dis- 
cussed. 

Case Conference. "The instructor presented, and the group 
discussed, a case from the instructor's own counseling experience 
with his own recent students. On another occasion they dis- 
cussed the case of a student present in the class. A transcript of 
this demonstration appears in Appendix E. 

Laboratory Study. Each student was assigned an occupation 
and given one week to collect as much information as he could 
find and to record the information on the Outline for the Study 
of an Occupation given in Chap. X. At the next session the 
class discussed the advantages and disadvantages of the tech- 
nique. Some students tried the technique with their own stu- 
dents in high school and reported the results later. 

Self-measurement. The instructor administered a group test, 
on one occasion the Minnesota Paper Form Board, on another 
the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent. The students scored 
their own papers, computed their own percentile ranks, and dis- 


cussed the interpretation of the scores in terms of educational 
and vocational choice. 
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Demonstration by Students 

Each of the seven major techniques has also been demon- 
strated to the class by student volunteers from within the class. 
Some of the volunteers were experienced teachers; some had 
never faced a class before. Some student demonstrations were 
given after the instructor had demonstrated the same technique; 
some were given in place of demonstrations by the instructor. 
Some of the demonstrations were brilliantly conducted; some 
were excellent examples of what not to do. 

Both the good and the poor demonstrations were used to teach 
both the demonstrator and the class. At the end of each demon- 
stration the class discussed two questions: What did the demon- 
strator do well? What would you have done differently? There 
is real value even in poor demonstrations; in addition to provid- 
ing examples of what not to do they encourage timid members 
of the class who may say to themselves, “I could do better than 
that!” 

The demonstrations, though artificial, can be surprisingly re- 
alistic. In one summer course a teacher in the class undertook 
a demonstration and asked the students to react like retarded 
children in a junior high school. The class took her at her word. 
They sailed paper airplanes, threw chalk, made impertinent re- 
marks, and gave facetious answers to some of her questions. 
With complete good humor the teacher maintained a semblance 
of order and completed her demonstration. In the subsequent 
discussion when we reached the question, “What would you have 
done differently?" the first response was, “I would have quit!” A 
visitor on that morning would have seen little resemblance to 
the usually dignified graduate class, but the students left with 
a new respect for the problems of teaching and with a friendly 
spirit born of sharing an uproariously funny hour. How much 
they learned about group guidance that day might be debatable. 


STUDENT REPORTS 


In lieu of quizzes and examinations the author has from time 
to time asked his students to report orally or in writing on how 
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they proposed to use what they were learning in the course. 
Some students have stated bluntly that they could see no use for 
it in their jobs. Others have been surprisingly ingenious in ap- 
plying the principles and techniques to a great variety of situa- 
tions in and out of school. Excerpts from a few of the better 
reports follow: 


My class for expectant mothers continues to benefit from this 
course in Group Guidance. A review of group guidance techniques 
decided us on a planned visit to the home of a former student, now 
mother of twin girls. The students were oriented as to purpose, 
future possibilities for discussion and need for cooperation. 

The alumna demonstrated care of the infants (handling, bathing, 
dressing, feeding, etc.) and explained methods and even need for 
improvising in the home. The students asked practical questions. 
The next class showed the benefits of the visit in increased questions, 
enthusiasm and optimism in their own ability. (Ida Gelber) 

This course has given me the courage to put on a Marionette 
Show called “Who Gets the Job?" It is simple enough to bring out 
the proper and improper way of applying for a job and since the 
mentally retarded must have everything presented to them in an 
objective manner, I believe I have succeeded in arousing their in- 
terest in occupational education and yocational guidance. (Margaret 
T. Gleason) 

I think one of the most useful things I have learned in this course 
is to evaluate my own school work more carefully, and have the 
children do the same thing. . . . 

During early December the children filled out a conference sheet 
reporting on all aspects of their work and attitudes, The “suggestion 
area” was devoted to their teacher. These ten and eleven year old 
Kids were frank about themselves, and in some cases brutally frank 
about their teacher, Their honesty smarted soundly in spots. But 
believe me, I gave special attention to the young man who said, “I 
hate arithmetic, and you can't teach it? I think we've gotten to the 
root of his trouble, but sometime this week I shall have them write 
a complete conference sheet about my abilities in the Language Arts, 
Social Studies, etc.—and attitudes. 

It’s a good idea! Thanks much for the suggestion, and also the 


warning that we'd learn a few things we'd find hard to take! (Ruth 
B. Palmer) 
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The material in the text on “Visits” was used in planning a more 
effective visit to a hospital recently made by a small group of seniors. 
An informal experiment was carried out by discussing with half of the 
group such things as the purpose of the trip, what questions should 
be asked, etc. The group which discussed these items was more 
interested, asked more intelligent questions, and in general appeared 
to profit more from the visit. (Willis M. Sisson) 

The discussion and demonstration of further group guidance tech- 
niques contained in chapters six to ten in the textbook has now 
opened up for me some excellent possibilities for group guidance in 
my homeroom period. This past Tuesday I used the "resource visitor" 
technique in the homeroom period by inviting the custodial engineer 
of the school to talk on the possibilities of employment in his field. 
The students and the visitor had an informative and stimulating dis- 
cussion that ran well into the next regular period. Since the begin- 
ning of the course, I have also taken my students to the local fire 
station, both as a lesson in civics and with a view to questioning the 
fireman assigned to us on employment possibilities in the department. 
This was followed by two periods of evaluation of the visit when the 
class met the following day. (I. S. Sexter) 


Additional excerpts from student reports appear in Appen- 
dix S. 
SAMPLE CounsE OUTLINE 


The college teacher who plans to use this book for a text, and 
who wants to try some of the author's methods of using it, may 
find helpful the following schedule for a 80-hour course, con- 
sisting of 15 sessions of 2 hours each. 


First Session 

Describe the nature and purpose of tlie course. Invite and 
answer questions about it, Announce the text. Make the fol- 
lowing assignment: 


Read Chaps. I to IV inclusive. Do not try to memorize what you 
read. Instead, read critically. Note anything which seems to you 
to be unsound or debatable, anything which you would like to 
challenge, and anything which you would like to have discussed in 
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class. Whenever you encounter anything of this kind, stop reading 
and write your question or comment. Bring these questions and com- 
ments to class next time. 


1f time permits, ask for volunteers or call on each member of 
the class to describe orally in a few sentences any group guid- 
ance activity that he has observed or in which he has partici- 
pated. Invite the reporter and the class to express their opinions 
of the value of the activity described. Encourage difference of 
opinion, Avoid expressing strong opinions of your own; at this 
point you want to give the students the assurance that this is a 
class in which they can express themselves freely without danger 
of offending you. 


Second Session 

Invite volunteers to read the questions and comments they 
have brought to class. Take only one comment or question from 
each until everyone has had a chance to report. After each com- 
ment or question invite the class to comment further. If you an- 
ticipate difficulty getting a discussion started, see Appendix A. 
Encourage the class to compare their ideas. Contribute your 
own ideas if you wish, but only after your students have had 
opportunity to express theirs and always in a manner that clearly 
implies, “This is my opinion; you are entitled to yours. We are 
here seeking truth together. Any of us could be wrong.” If 
perchance no one brings any question or comment, smile toler- 
antly, tell them that the only way they can learn anything in 
this class is to ask questions, assign the work for the next session, 
and dismiss the class. 

Before making your assignment, explain that in future sessions 
you will ask several students to attempt to demonstrate the tech- 
niques of group guidance described in the text, Assure them 
that you know they are all beginners, that you expect very crude 
demonstrations, but that the only way to learn is to try. Invite 
volunteers. If not enough students volunteer, make individual 
assignments. For the next class session ask everyone to read 
Chap. V. Designate one person to demonstrate the technique 
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of compiling and voting on a list of questions to be asked in a 
hypothetical follow-up study of high school dropouts and gradu- 
ates, Designate two alternates to be prepared in case the as- 
signed demonstrator is absent. 


Third Session 

Ask the class to imagine that they are high school seniors and 
to act accordingly. Ask the demonstrator to proceed with his 
demonstration lesson and to complete it within 40 minutes. 
Then ask the class to discuss these two questions: What did he 
do well? What would you have done differently? Limit this 
discussion to 20 minutes. 

For the remainder of the period ask the class to discuss: 
What do you think are the principal values of what you have 
seen demonstrated today as a technique of group guidance? 
What are its limitations? 

For next time assign another student and two alternates to be 
prepared to conduct a class discussion of the results of a follow- 
up study. Ask everyone else in the class to copy the questions 
favorably voted on in today’s session and to get written answers 
to them from one recent high school graduate or dropout before 
the next class session, 


Fourth Session 

Have your demonstrator demonstrate and the class discuss the 
demonstration, as in the third session. 

For next time assign a demonstrator and alternates to arrange 
and demonstrate a visit to some nearby place of employment. 
To be sure that you do have a demonstration, you had better 
make preliminary arrangements yourself a week or two before. 

Ask the class to read Chap. VI. 


Fifth Session 

Have your demonstrator take the class on a demonstration 
visit, If time permits, return to class and discuss the demonstra- 
tion and the technique as before. 
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For next time assign a demonstrator and alternates to demon- 
strate the group conference. Suggest that they may, if they wish, 
use as their guest another student who has had work experience 
in the occupation to be discussed. 

Ask the class to read Chap. VII. 


Sixth Session 

Demonstration and discussion as before. 

For the next time assign a demonstrator and alternates to 
teach the preliminary lesson for a local survey of beginning jobs, 
including practice interviews and assignment of territory to indi- 
viduals, 

Ask the class to read Chap. VIII. 


Seventh Session 

Demonstration and discussion as before, including genuine as- 
signments for an actual survey to be made by members of the 
class before the next class session. 

For next time assign the same or another demonstrator and 
alternates to receive and discuss the results in class. 

Ask all others to complete the assignments given them by to- 
day's demonstrator. 


Eighth Session 

Demonstration and discussion. 

For next time assign a demonstrator and alternates to prepare 
and present a case conference. 

Ask the class to read Chaps. IX and X and to begin the study 
of an occupation of their own selection, following one of the 
outlines in Chap. X. 


Ninth Session 

Demonstration and discussion. 

For next time ask the class to complete the study of an occupa- 
tion, to copy one of the outlines in Chap, X and to hand in s 
written report following the outline. 
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Tenth Session 

You conduct a discussion of the values and weaknesses of the 
laboratory study as a technique of group guidance. Limit this 
to forty or sixty minutes. In the remaining time ask each student 
to write the answers to these questions: What do you like best 
about this course so far? What would you like us to do differ- 
ently in the remaining class sessions? 

For next time assign a student who has a good background in 
psychological testing, and two alternates, to demonstrate a self- 
measurement lesson. If no such student is available, take over 
this demonstration yourself. If you wish to devote maximum 
time in the next session to a demonstration of group guidance 
rather than to a demonstration of test administration, choose a 
test that is self-administering and self-scoring, give it to the stu- 
dents today, have them take it and score it at home, and bring 
the results to class next time, 

Ask the class to read Chap. XI. 


Eleventh Session 

Demonstration and discussion. 

For next time assign a demonstrator and alternates to exhibit 
and discuss visual aids with the class. Unless you have a student 
who is expert at this, you may have to help him to find materials, 
arrange the display, and plan the discussion. If necessary, the 
discussion may deal entirely with the values and limitations of 
the visual aids displayed. 

Ask the class to read Chap. XII. 


Twelfth Session 

Demonstration and discussion. 

For next time assign two demonstrators and four alternates 
to demonstrate a practice job interview. 

‘Ask the class to write a report on how they plan to use what 
they have learned in this course to date. Let this report take the 
place of a term paper or a final examination if you wish. 
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Thirteenth Session 

Demonstration and discussion. 

For next time ask the class to read Chaps. XIII and XIV and to 
note difficulties that they would expect to encounter if they tried 
to introduce their own favorite techniques of group guidance in 
the school with which they are most familiar, 


Fourteenth Session 

You lead a discussion in which as many students as possible 
submit their difficulties, and you and the other students try to 
help them with suggestions. 

Ask the class to read as much as they can of Chap. XVI and 
suggest what they would like to do about evaluation in their 
own schools. 


Fifteenth Session 

Examination if required. Otherwise you lead a discussion on 
the merits of evaluation plans suggested by students. 

At any point in the preceding outline the instructor may assign 
himself instead of a student to give a demonstration, The in- 
experienced instructor may prefer not to expose himself to stu- 
dent appraisal the first time that he teaches the course. After a 
few years’ experience he may enjoy trying his hand and learn- 
ing along with his students. The students can learn either way. 


COMMENT 


The author hopes some day to have a small enough class and 
a long enough course to have each technique first discussed and 
then demonstrated by the instructor and by as many students 
as will volunteer. To date this has not been feasible. Compro- 
mises have been made by alternating instructor and student 
demonstrations and occasionally using both on one technique. 
A one-semester course comprising 15 sessions of 2 hours each 
has not been long enough for adequate discussion and demon- 
stration. The entire time could be used just in discussing the 
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students’ questions and comments. The author usually has 
chosen to restrict the preliminary discussion time to about one- 
third of the course and to reserve the remaining two-thirds for 
demonstrations. 

The lengthy description of the authors procedure in using 
this book is not intended to imply that he has found the only 
or the best way to teach a course of this kind. He has never 
taught the course twice in exactly the same way and will prob- 
ably be doing something differently by the time this book is 
printed. This chapter is intended only to provoke in the mind of 
the beginning instructor some ideas of his own for doing some- 
thing better than conducting recitations and examinations. 

The procedures recorded in this chapter do not result in the 
kind of learning which can be readily measured by objective 
tests for the purpose of assigning student grades. The instructor 
who uses these methods will have to rely on his own subjective 
judgment as to whether or not any student should be failed and 
as to who should get the A’s and B’s. The grades may not ac- 
curately reflect either student effort or achievement, and this ob- 
viously is a disadvantage. 

The author and his students strongly prefer these informal 
teaching devices which focus on student thought and action 
rather than on memorization. If accurate grading must be sac- 
rificed in the interests of good teaching, the loss is not prohibi- 
tive. Educational institutions exist primarily to find out what 
students want to learn and to help them learn it, effectively and 
enjoyably. They do not exist primarily to screen applicants for 
employers nor to grade them like so many big and little apples 
nor to pound into resentful minds the things some professor has 
decided that students ought to learn. Education should be fun. 
Education should leave the student with the feeling that what 
he got was worth the effort, If this be treason, make the most of 
it! 


Part Il 


Evaluation 


Give not your Advice or Opinion before asked; for 
that is to upbraid the others Ignorance: nor attribute 
ill success to the neglect of your Counsel; nor be 
angry if your Advice be not followed. Neither accus- 
tom your self to find fault with others Actions, except 
vitious; for you are not bound to weed other mens 
Gardens. 

Be not too eager in counselling others; for the evil 
Success (which happens frequently to good Advice) 
will be laid to your charge, and seldom shall you be 
thanked for the good. . . . 

Design not upon what is not in your Power. And 
remember that being to deal with other persons, you 
must drive the Nail which way it will go... . Your 
future Gains also not being in your power, spend not 
upon the Hopes of them: and remember, that Expec- 
tation is always greater than the Reality.—OBEDIAH 
Watxer, Master of University College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1673. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Evaluation 


Up to the present time most of what has been done in group 
guidance has been done because it seemed like a good idea. 
Only in rare instances has anyone attempted to find out whether 
or not the anticipated results were in fact achieved. A few of 
the rare attempts to evaluate group guidance are reviewed in 
this chapter. 

For the convenience of readers with different degrees of inter- 
est in evaluation, the research to date will be presented in four 
parts: 

1. A very brief summary of the broad general conclusions which 
appear to be indicated, stated in simple language that a beginner 
can understand 

2. Very short summaries of the principal results from specific in- 
vestigations, still stated in layman's language 

8. An explanation of research methods and terms, designed to help 
the beginner to read more understandingly the reviews of re- 
search which follow 

4. Reviews of the original research 


The casual reader may be content with part 1; the beginning 
counselor or teacher of group guidance will probably want to 
read at least parts 1 and 2; the experienced counselor and the 
research worker will be most interested in part 4 and will want 
to go on from it to the original studies upon which this chapter 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Sweeping generalizations based upon a few research studies 
frequently are upset by later research. The reader is urged to 
regard the following conclusions as tentative. They appear to 
be justified by the research to date, but any or all of them may 
have to be revised if future evidence contradicts rather than con- 
firms the pioneer studies. From the research which the author 
has found to date the following inferences appear to be reason- 
able, 

Group guidance plus individual counseling produced better 
results than either one alone. 

Psychological testing plus individual counseling brought oc- 
cupational choices into closer harmony with the measured abili- 
ties of the students; it failed to bring them into closer harmony 
with employment opportunity. 

The study of occupations, with emphasis upon local opportuni- 
ties for employment, brought occupational choices into closer 
harmony with employment opportunity; it failed to bring them 
into closer harmony with measured abilities, 

Courses in orientation measurably increased the ability of stu- 
dents to answer questions about the institution, the educational 
program, and other matters presumably related to student ad- 
justment. 

Courses in occupational information measurably increased the 
range of occupations in which students were interested, their in- 
terest in specific occupations, and their tenure of employment 
after graduation, 

Courses in occupational information increased the ability of 
students to answer questions about occupations by as little as 
Zero per cent and by as much as 217 per cent. 

Separate courses in occupational information, which met five 
times a week for one semester, were measurably more effective 
than homeroom programs or English courses as mediums for the 
presentation of occupational information. 

Students in different institutions found group guidance both 
more and less interesting and useful than other subjects. 
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Group guidance increased the demand for individual coun- 
seling. 

Conflicting results from different studies indicated encouraging 
success in some cases and dismal failure in others. Apparently 
the success or failure of group guidance depends upon one or 
more factors about which we can only speculate. Presumably 
these factors include the competence of the instructor, the ap- 
propriateness and accuracy of the instructional materials, and 
the interest and ability of the students. In some cases the re- 
search results appear to have been influenced by the quality of 
the tests used to measure results. 


Speciric RESULTS 


The conclusions stated above were drawn by the author of 
this book from the results of research by several different in- 
vestigators. The specific results which led to these conclusions 
are summarized below. Also included in the summary are the 
results of other investigations. 

Research results frequently are qualified by ifs, ands, and 
bufs. These qualifications may be indispensable to accurate 
understanding and interpretation of the investigator's report. In 
the brief paragraphs that follow, the ifs, and’s, and but's have 
been omitted in order to make the summaries concise and in- 
telligible to the beginner. 

The reader again is urged to read with caution and to base no 
important decision upon any of these results without first reading 
the complete report of the original research. Names and num- 
bers in parentheses indicate the references in the bibliography 
in which the complete reports may be found. 


One year of residence in college, without either individual 
counseling or group guidance, increased the percentage of stu- 
dents who were judged by counselors to have poor occupational 
choices in relation to their measured abilities. 

One year in college, plus individual counseling, increased the 
percentage of poor choices. 
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One year in college, plus group guidance, increased the per- 
centage of poor choices, 

Only group guidance plus individual counseling reduced the 
percentage of poor choices. (Stone, 75) 

The students who had group guidance plus individual coun- 
seling also improved measurably in social adjustment while other 
students did not. (Stone, 75) 

When the occupational plans of high school students were 
compared with certain items of information about the students 
and their preferred occupations and when the appropriateness of 
occupational plans was judged by the investigator, the students 
judged to have the best plans were those who had received both 
group guidance and individual counseling. Next best were stu- 
dents who had received counseling without group guidance, 
poorest were the students who had received neither. (Lincoln, 
51) 

When the measured mental ability of high school students was 
compared with the estimated mental ability required in the oc- 
cupations of their choice, the students whose choices appeared 
to be most appropriate were those who had received individual 
counseling plus group instruction in educational and vocational 
information in classes which met five times a week, Next best 
were the students who received counseling without instruction, 
next were the students who received neither, and last of all 
were the students who received counseling plus instruction once 
a week. (Lincoln, 51) 

The occupational choices of ninth-grade students who had re- 
ceived both group guidance and individual counseling included 
nearly twice as many different occupations as did the choices of 
students who had received individual counseling without group 
guidance and the choices of students who had received neither. 
(Lincoln, 51) 

High school juniors and seniors of low mental capacity who 
had been planning to go to college changed their plans after a 
combined program of testing, counseling, and homeroom guid- 
ance. Each student was given his own test scores and his rank 
in the class on each test. (Hedge and Hutson, 39) 
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The occupational plans of eleventh- and twelfth-grade stu- 
dents were brought into closer harmony with employment op- 
portunities when information about local employment opportuni- 
ties was presented to them through school assemblies and 
through group and individual conferences. (Nick, 56) 

A self-appraisal program of homeroom guidance for ninth- 
grade students, which included testing and subsequent inter- 
views, did not bring about closer harmony between the distribu- 
tion of the students’ occupational choices and the distribution of 
employment opportunity in the community. (Boyer, 12) 

Boys who had had courses in occupational information and in 
group guidance while in high school excelled, in tenure of em- 
ployment after they left school, boys who had not had such 
courses, Girls who had had similar courses did not show similar 
superiority, (Long, 52) 

After 5 years, boys who had received a variety of guidance 
services, including group guidance, through the Worcester Boys’ 
Club, were superior to boys who did not receive the services, in 
the proportion of those still attending school or college, in the 
proportion of adjudicated delinquents, in the percentage of out- 
of-school youth employed, in stability of employment, in average 
earnings, and in job satisfaction. (Cole, 20) 

University of Minnesota students who took a vocational ori- 
entation course made better scores on a test of occupational in- 
formation than students who did not take the course, (Stone, 
75) 

New York University students after a course on Employment 
Opportunities in Guidance and Personnel Work, taught by the 
follow-up method described in Chap. V, correctly answered more 
questions about the subject than comparable students who had 
not had the course. (Hoppock, 41) 

On tests of occupational information given before and after 
group guidance courses, two classes of New York University stu- 
dents scored 28.5 and 97.3 before the courses and 82.4 and 86.6 
after the courses. These gains are respectively 189 per cent and 
217 per cent of the original scores; they are the largest gains in 
occupational information reported to date. (Warren, 82) 
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High school students in courses on educational and vocational 
information which met five times a week learned more than stu- 
dents in similar classes which met once a week. The latter group 
learned more than pupils who studied educational and voca- 
tional information in homerooms. (Lincoln, 51) 

High school students who received instruction in educational 
and vocational information as part of a course in English added 
more to their knowledge of education than did students who 
received such instruction in homerooms and in separate classes 
which met once a week. They added less than students in sepa- 
rate classes which met five times a week. (Lincoln, 51) 

High school students who received instruction in educational 
and vocational information as part of a course in English added 
more to their knowledge of occupations than did a control group 
of students who received no instruction. In another study they 
added less. (Flowerman, 28; Lincoln, 51) 

Pasadena Junior College students who had an orientation 
course made greater gains than students who did not have the 
course in their ability to answer questions on a considerable 
variety of topics presumably related to student adjustment. 
(Bennett, 6) 

During a 10-week course in occupations, ninth-grade students 
gained about twice as much in their knowledge of occupations 
as did eighth-grade students who did not have the course. (Jes- 
sup, 47) 

Tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-grade students who had a 
course in occupations in the ninth grade were not measurably 
superior to comparable students who did not have the course 
when the two groups were compared on the Kefauver-Hand 
Tests of Occupational Information, False Guidance, and General 
Educational Information; on the proportion of students who had 
made occupational choices; on the percentage of students who 
planned to graduate from high school; on the mean intelligence 
quotients of the students who planned to go to college; on the 
reasons given for planning to graduate from high school or for 
choosing a particular occupation; and on the Symonds-Block Stu- 
dent Questionnaire designed to measure how the student feels 
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toward his studies, his teachers, and his environment. (Kefauver 
and Hand, 50) 

High school seniors after studying occupations which they 
liked changed their attitudes toward related occupations which 
they had previously said that they disliked. (Recktenwald, 62) 

By ten minutes spent in reading an Occupational Abstract, ex- 
perienced counselors increased by 96 per cent their correct an- 
swers to important questions about one occupation. (Hoppock, 
42) 

University of Minnesota students preferred the Occupational 
Survey Outline by Hahn and Brayfield (87) to the Outline for 
the Study of an Occupation by Hoppock (reproduced in Chap. 
X). (Borow, 11) 

High school juniors, seniors, and graduates gained respectively 
88, 77, and 84 per cent in correct answers on a test of occupa- 
tional information after reading a book on which the test was 
based. (Charters, 19) 

High school juniors, seniors, and graduates expressed greater 
interest in retailing as an occupation after reading a book on 
opportunities in retail stores. (Charters, 19) 

Reading a pamphlet on farming as an occupation changed the 
answers of some students to the question, “Would you like to be 
a farmer?” In a small-town high school in a rural county an 
equal number of students changed their answers from “Yes” to 
“No” and from “No” to “Yes.” In a New York City continuation 
school the number of yes answers decreased. (Hoppock, 43) 

A “readable” description of an occupation increased high 
school students’ knowledge of the occupation by an amount 
exactly equal to that contributed by an “encyclopedic” presenta- 
tion of the same information. More students reported the read- 
able description to be interesting, and more of them decided to 
enter the occupation after reading it than after reading the other. 
(Hoppock, 45) 

University of Minnesota students who were asked to list their 
current courses in order of preference rated vocational orienta- 
tion in second or third place from the top. (Stone, 76) 

In comparison with other courses taken, University of Minne- 
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sota students rated a course in vocational orientation above 
average. (Stone, 76) 

In different high schools as few as 6 per cent and as many as 
89 per cent of the students in group guidance classes felt that 
there was no point in what they were doing. (Sachs, 66) 

In two high schools students were asked to list the courses 
in which they had learned a great deal that was of present or 
probable future value to them; group guidance received a smaller 
percentage of possible mentions than did other courses. (Sachs, 
66) 

Sixty per cent of eighth-grade students said they had been in- 
terested in their group guidance work and had enjoyed the class. 
(Lincoln, 51) 

After a group guidance course in which 10 inmates of Indiana 
State Prison were given intelligence and achievement tests, and 
in which their test scores were discussed in class, 7 of the 10 
inmates requested vocational guidance interviews with the in- 
structor. Five of the ten also brought up some of their person- 
ality problems, (Jolles, 48) 


Research METHODS AND TERMS 


When research workers report the results of their investiga- 
tions, they use a number of technical terms which are unfamiliar 
to beginners, Some of these terms are used later in this chapter. 
The following explanation is offered in the hope of making these 
terms more intelligible to the beginner, whose professional prepa- 
ration has not yet provided him with good courses in methods 
of research, 

There are various ways in which one may attempt to evaluate 
group guidance, 


Teacher Opinion 

Perhaps the most elementary is for the teacher frequently to 
ask himself, “How am I doing? Do I seem to be getting the re- 
sults I expected?" Every good teacher does this almost auto- 
matically, Every good teacher should do it, And every good 
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teacher should recognize that this kind of evaluation can be far 
from accurate, The research worker calls this kind of evaluation 
highly “subjective” because the results depend so much upon 
the judgment of the person who makes the evaluation. 


Student Appraisal 

A slightly higher level of evaluation is reached when the 
teacher asks the students to express their opinions of the pro- 
gram. The expression may be oral or written, formal or informal, 
anonymous or not, This method also is subjective because it 
depends so much upon the judgment of the persons who evalu- 
ate the program. It is perhaps less liable to error than the 
teacher’s judgment because the number of judges is increased 
and the personal welfare of the judges is less affected by the 
outcome, The teacher who asks his students for really candid 
comments on anonymous reports will sometimes get surprisingly 
penetrating appraisals of his work. 


Measurement 

Another type of evaluation may be employed when the ob- 
jectives of the group guidance program can be measured. For 
example, if one objective is to reduce failures or dropouts, the 
number of failures or dropouts can be counted. If one objective 
is to increase the average earnings of the participants, the 
average earnings can be computed. Similarly amenable to quan- 
titative treatment are such criteria as lapse of time between 
school leaving and employment, percentage of time employed, 
scores on tests, rating scales, etc. 


Pretest and. Retest 

There are various ways of using measurements in evaluating 
group guidance. One may be called “pretest and retest.” For 
example, a test of information about occupations may be pre- 
pared and given to the participants before and after the group 
guidance program. If there is a marked increase in scores on 
the test, one may conclude that the group guidance program 
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produced the increase. This kind of evaluation is called “ob- 
jective” because the results depend very little upon the judg- 
ment of the person making the evaluation. Two different evalu- 
ators could give the same tests to the same groups at the same 
time, and they would presumably get the same results. But even 
this kind of evaluation may produce erroneous conclusions. For 
example, any person’s knowledge about occupations is continu- 
ally increased by his everyday conversations, reading, and obser- 
vations. The pretest-retest technique provides no way of de- 
termining whether the measured increase was caused by the 
group guidance program or whether it would have occurred 
from other causes if there had been no group guidance program. 


Control Group 

Another way of using quantitative data is often called the 
“control group experiment.” This requires the use of two groups 
of people, groups which are as nearly identical as the evaluator 
can make them. For example, each group may consist entirely 
of twelfth-grade students from the same school; the average age 
in each group may be seventeen; the average intelligence 
quotient in each group may be 102; there may be the same per- 
centage of boys and girls in each group, etc. One group is 
called the “experimental” group; the other group is called the 
“control” group. 

A test of occupational information is given to both groups at 
the beginning of the experiment. Then the experimental group 
is exposed to the group guidance program while the control 
group is not. At the end of the experiment both groups are 
measured again; if the experimental group has shown a greater 
gain than the control group, we may conclude that the difference 
was caused by the group guidance program. We may still be 
wrong if the two groups were not truly equated in the beginning 
or if the experimental group had superior opportunities to learn 
about Occupations aside from the group guidance program. But 
there is less danger of error in the carefully controlled experiment 
of this kind than in the kinds of evaluation previously described. 
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In the same way, experimental and control groups may be 
compared on average earnings one year after graduation, on per- 
entage of time unemployed, on self-estimates of job satisfaction, 
etc. 


Errors of Sampling 

Experimental and control groups are frequently samples of 
a larger group. Because human beings differ from each other 
in many ways, no sample composed of human beings is ever a 
perfect sample of the total group from which it was drawn. The 
careful research worker tries to select his experimental and con- 
trol groups so that they will both be representative of the larger 
group from which they were drawn, and therefore also similar in 
all characteristics which might affect the outcome of the experi- 
ment. However, he knows in advance that there will always be 
small differences between any two samples before he even begins 
his experiment. 

Conceivably, a difference observed between the experimental 
and control groups at the end of an experiment could have been 
caused by these original differences between the groups rather 
than by the experiment jtself, We would then say that this 
observed difference was due to errors of sampling. 

The research worker who finds a difference between his groups 
at the end of an experiment naturally wants to know whether the 
difference is so small that it might have been caused by these 
errors of sampling or so large that it can only be reasonably ex- 
plained by concluding that his experiment caused it. There is no 
known way of computing the probability that a difference, ob- 
served at the end of an experiment, was caused by the experi- 
ment, There is a way of computing the probability that errors 
of sampling might produce a difference as large as that observed 
by the research worker at the end of his experiment. How this 
probability is computed is too involved to explain here, except 
as follows. 

The first result of the computation is a figure which is called 
“the standard error of the difference.” The research worker 
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divides the observed difference by the standard error of the 
difference. The result of this division is another figure, which 
the research worker then refers to a statistical table. From this 
table he learns what is the probability that errors of sampling 
alone might produce a difference as large as the difference that 
he has observed. 

If there is only 1 chance in 100 that errors of sampling might 
produce such a difference, the research worker has more confi- 
dence in his results than he would have if there were 10 chances 
in 100 or 50 chances in 100. 

In current research literature these probabilities are often re- 
ported in such phrases as "significant at the 1 per cent level" or 
“significant at the 5 per cent level.” What these phrases mean 
is that there is only 1 chance in 100 or only 5 chances in 100 
that errors of sampling might produce a difference of the size 
reported, 

Some research workers report their results in other terms. 
Instead of saying there is 1 chance in 100 that sampling errors 
might produce a difference as large as the difference observed, 
they say there are 99 chances in 100 that the observed dif- 
ference is a “true difference.” Instead of saying there are 5 
chances in 100 that errors of sampling might produce a difference 
as large as the observed difference, they say there are 95 chances 
in 100 that the observed difference is a true difference, etc, 
Some statisticians object to this practice. 


Significant Differences 

Other research workers apply the term “significant difference” 
to any difference that is three or more times as large as its 
standard error. When a difference is three times as large as its 
standard error, there are only 18 chances in 10,000, or 0.18 
chances in 100, that errors of sampling might produce a differ- 
ence as large as the difference observed. 

Differences which are only slightly less than three times as 
large as their standard errors are not called significant differ- 
ences; but they should never be called “insignificant.” There is 
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very little practical difference between 13 chances in 10,000 and 
14 chances in 10,000. It would hardly make sense to call one 
of these differences significant and to call the other insignificant 
because insignificant is a word which means “trivial, immaterial, 
meaningless.” In order to avoid confusion over what is signifi- 
cant and what is not significant, many research workers and 
statisticians now prefer the terms “significant at the 1 per cent 
level” or “at the 5 per cent level,” etc. 

The statistical significance of observed differences may be 
computed not only for differences between experimental and con- 
trol groups but also for differences between test scores obtained 
by the same group before and after a course, and for many 
other differences. 

Abbreviations. To save space in research reports the capital 
letter D is often used to designate an observed difference, and 
the small Greek letter sigma o is used to indicate the standard 
error of the difference. D/s or D -+ ø indicates the ratio be- 
tween the difference and its standard error. This ratio is often 
called the “critical ratio.” If D-o equals 3 or more, the 
difference is “statistically significant" In order to distinguish 
the standard error of the difference from other standard devia- 
tions which are also designated by o, some statisticians prefer to 
add a subscript such as eae OY op. 


Errors of Interpretation 

Some research workers make mistakes in interpreting the re- 
sults of their own research, One reason a good counselor learns 
statistics is to avoid being misled by such mistakes. For example: 

Some research workers report as insignificant any difference 
which is less than three times its standard error. They may say 
correctly that no significant differences were found, but they go 
on to imply that the observed differences are trivial and unim- 
portant, They may even go so far as to conclude that an experi- 
ment was a complete failure because there are 2 chances in 100 
that errors of sampling might produce a difference as large as 
the difference observed. 
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Some research workers err in the opposite direction. Having 
discovered that their experiment made one group superior to 
another and that the difference between the groups is statistically 
significant, they assume that everyone should be greatly im- 
pressed and should immediately begin to reform education along 
the lines they suggest. They are bewildered and hurt to dis- 
cover that weather-beaten superintendents of schools are still 
skeptical and even other research workers are annoyingly calm 
about the whole thing. The explanation is simple. 

If an experiment involves enough persons, a difference as small 
as one or two points in average test scores can be statistically 
significant. It can indicate a genuine superiority, which almost 
certainly was not caused by errors of sampling, but most ad- 
ministrators would correctly regard such a small difference as 
educationally unimportant, however genuine it might be. In 
terms of the labor involved in any educational activity such a 
small result would not be worth the effort. A difference of this 
kind might be called statistically significant but educationally 
insignificant. 

The beginner should never forget that a single experiment 
proves only that in one situation certain results followed certain 
events. If we conclude from one experiment that a repeat ex- 
periment in the same or a similar situation would produce similar 
results, we may be right, or we may be wrong, The conditions 
surrounding two experiments are never identical. If the repeat 
experiment is conducted in a different location, under a different 
teacher, by means of different teaching methods, or in different 
grades, the results may be entirely different. The fact that Stone 
obtained a statistically significant result at the University of 
Minnesota does not prove that Hoppock will be able to obtain 
a similar result at New York University nor that Borow will ob- 
tain a similar result at the University of Minnesota nor even that 
Stone will obtain a similar result at Minnesota if Stone repeats 
his experiment. In any repeat experiment, similar results may or 
may not be obtained. We never know until we try. Stone’s suc- 
cess gives us hope; it does not give us proof that we will be 
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equally successful. This is why every teacher and every coun- 
selor should in some way continually evaluate the results of his 
own work. 


Criteria 

The basis on which we finally compare experimental and con- 
trol groups, in order to determine the success or failure of an 
experiment, is called the “criterion.” No evaluation experiment 
is better than the criterion or criteria employed. 


Intermediate Criteria 

One of the weaknesses in several evaluations of group guid- 
ance has been the use of an intermediate rather than an ultimate 
criterion. For example, one of the ultimate aims of group guid- 
ance is to help people find their way into jobs in which they 
will be reasonably successful and reasonably satisfied. We think 
that they will be more likely to reach this objective if they are 
well informed about occupational opportunities and require- 
ments, Hence we teach facts about jobs, and the acquisition of 
such facts becomes an intermediate objective on the way to the 
ultimate objectives. Because the acquisition of facts can be 
measured more readily than subsequent success and satisfaction, 
some investigators have used this intermediate criterion to evalu- 
ate group guidance programs. The use of this intermediate cri- 
terion makes the entire evaluation dependent upon the truth or 
falsity of the original assumption that people who acquire a 
knowledge of occupations will subsequently achieve more voca- 
tional success and job satisfaction than those who do not acquire 
such information. If this assumption is true, the evaluation may 
be a good one. If the assumption is false, the evaluation may be 
misleading. 

Intermediate criteria employed in other evaluations include 
ratings of students’ vocational plans as good or poor in relation 
to what the counselor knows about the students’ ability or about 
employment opportunities. 

The use of intermediate criteria does not necessarily invalidate 
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an evaluation, but it does make the experiment dependent upon 
the truth or falsity of the assumed relationship between the 
intermediate criterion and the ultimate objective. 


Reviews or RESEARCH 


In the following pages are reviewed the original researches 
which led to the conclusions stated earlier in this chapter, with 
occasional comments on the methods employed and on the in- 
terpretation of the results. The reviews are arranged alphabeti- 
cally by the names of the investigators who reported the research, 
except in a few cases where reports of the same research have 
appeared over the names of two or more authors. In such cases, 
cross references appear in appropriate alphabetical order. 

The reader who wishes only to hit the high spots will probably 
be most interested in the researches of Cole, Long, Nick, Stone, 
and Warren, 


Bennett 


Bennett (6) compared an experimental group of 468 with a 
control group of 184 eleventh- and thirteenth-year students at 
Pasadena Junior College. The groups were comparable in age, 
sex, academic ability, scholarship, expressed occupational in- 
terests, and initial scores on certain portions of the tests used to 
measure the results of the experiment. Comparable proportions 
were chosen from each counselor's group. 

The experimental group took a required course in orientation 
which met two periods a week during the first semester of the 
school year, 1933-1934, and carried one unit of credit, 

During the first 2 weeks 


- +. the students met in lecture groups of one hundred or more 
. . . for the initial testing program, and for lectures by members 
of the administrative staff. . . . During the middle portion of the 
semester, a period of twelve weeks, the students met with their coun- 


selors in groups of approximately thirty in the eleventh year and 
fifty in the thirteenth year. 
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During the last month the students again met in groups of one 
hundred or more for lectures which "dealt largely with voca- 
tional planning and included as speakers, besides members of the 
instructional staff, numerous representatives of occupational 
fields in which students had expressed interest.” 

The control group was “excused from all orientation activities 
except the initial and final tests.” 

Tests were administered to both groups at the beginning and 
end of the experiment. The tests “were based upon a detailed 
analysis of the objectives of the orientation course, and of the 
text and other materials utilized in the program.” 

The most significant differences between the two groups were 
found in the gains in mean scores on the tests listed in the ac- 
companying table. In each case the experimental group was 
superior. In the two cases listed, in which the differences were 
less than three times their standard errors, the chances of a true 
difference were better than 98 in 100. 


Gain made by 
POs pain E CAR 
Test sible H Dic 
score Experi- | Control 
mental Don 
group 


Guidance information *.....-+++++++ 
Names and functions of student body 


School traditions and policies......-- 
Names and functions of administra- 
tive and guidance officials........- 
Names of junior college subjects af- 
fording training for certain social- 
civic problems........ «seen 
Available health services and workers 
Student judgment test on mental hy- 
giene problems. ..... «esee 


100 5.11 2.51 3.29 
100 11.05 7.10 2.53 


375 30.88 20.46 2.15 


* Including "college goals and values, study helps, use of library, false 
guidance, good manners, general educational and occupational conditions and 


purposes of major offerings in the junior college." 
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Since the orientation program during the semester in which the 
experiment was being conducted provided lectures for students in 
large groups at the beginning and end of the semester as well as study 
and discussion with their counselors in small class groups during the 
remainder of the allotted time, it was possible to compare evidences 
of relative achievement under these two types of instruction. These 
might be considered as comparable, roughly, to the Freshmen Week 
activities and to a scheduled orientation course. . . . 

Tests of the information dispensed through large lecture groups did 
not show as large gains for the experimental groups as those involv- 
ing information dispensed through the small class groups. [From this 
result Bennett concluded that] we should not look for significant dif- 
ferences in the purposes, information, or behavior of students as a 
result of a few lectures. 

A change in instructional methods occurred in some of the orienta- 
tion classes during the second year following this experimental study. 
Lower division students were not supplied individually with text 
books but used library copies of the text for reading and reporting 
in class on special topics. Members of the classes were thus de- 
pendent upon these oral reports or talks by the instructor for much of 
the information available to orientation students in previous years 
through personal study of the text. 


Bennett compared the final scores on the guidance information 
test of these lower division students with the final scores of the 
lower division students in her original experimental group and 
found the following difference: 


Final score of experimental group which had individual text books.... 86.06 

Final score of later group which depended on library books, student 
reports, and talks by the instructor................0-c0eceeeeees 61.56 

Difference between groups. ......... 

Difference + standard error... 


From these data Bennett concluded that 


+ comparisons of . . . orientation students with and without con- 
siderable instructional and reference materials at their disposal indi- 
cate that significant gains in information about guidance problems are 
not likely to result from oral or discussion methods alone. 
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Borow 

Borow (11) compared student reactions to the Occupational 
Survey Outline by Hahn and Brayfield and to the Outline for the 
Study of an Occupation by Hoppock, both of which are repro- 
duced in Chap. X. 

During the spring quarter of 1948 Borow taught two sections 
of a course in vocational orientation to undergraduate students 
in the General College at the University of Minnesota. As part 
of this course each student selected two occupations for labora- 
tory study. 

Three to four laboratory periods were set aside for the study of each 
job choice through the medium of printed materials. As part of each 
job study, each student arranged and carried out a job information 
interview with someone working, employing, supervising or teaching 
in the field. . . . 

Each class studied one job by use of the Hahn-Brayfield form and 
the other by use of the Hoppock form. 


The Hahn-Brayfield form was used first in one section, the 
Hoppock form first in the other. 


After both job surveys were completed, the students were asked to 
record their impressions of the Hahn-Brayfield and Hoppock outlines 


on a comparative-rating form. 
Student replies to questions on the form are summarized below: 


Which outline was more interesting to work out? 


Hahn-Brayfield ..... 8 83 
Hoppock .... . «eese sesta spice s 17 
Little or no difference ..... 607 8 

Which outline forced you to do more thinking about the job? 
Hahn-Brayfeld ......00688 81 
Hoppock 1-555 esM E 16 


Little or no difference ...---++-+-"""* 
Which outline forced you to get more facts about the job? 


Hahn-Brayfield 88 
Hoppock .....---+++° 7 


Little or no difference ....:000007 
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Which features did you prefer about the Hahn-Brayfield outline? 
Two most frequent answers: 


Gave you more information (more complete, more 


thorough, more detailed) ................. 18 
More specific (definite, direct, straightforward, to the 
pompa c e erede segete 16 


Which features did you prefer about the Hoppock outline? 
Two most frequent answers: 
Simpler (shorter, less work, easier to do) ...... ins IS 
Liked the self-evaluation (made you compare yourself 
with the job, had to think of your suitability, your 
ikea erat) CAMROSE ie eodera cec unUe sss .9 


Which do you believe is the better all-around outline for the study 
of an occupation? 


Habo Brayn MIR d 36 
TOppool mor wet T A a. 16 
Little or no difference ................ 1 


In a letter to the author regarding the results of this experi- 
ment, Borow added the following additional information and 
comment. 


I would have predicted that in answer to the question “Which 
blank forced you to do more thinking about the job?" most of the 
students would name your form. However, on this as on the other 
questions, a marked preference was expressed for the Hahn-Brayfield 
outline. . . . 

Although I was personally quite enthusiastic about your scheme of 
having the student size himself up against the job facts he is accu- 
mulating (as in questions 2, 4, 6, 8, etc.), these items did not set at 
all well with the students. In most instances, the answers to these 
questions were hopelessly brief and innocuous. Few students ad- 
mitted lack of ability, lack of interest, ete. Perhaps the students 
think of these items as diverting them from their initial task of locat- 
ing, sifting, and recording facts about jobs. Do you think there may 
be merit in the idea of coordinating all of these self-evaluation ques- 
tions in a Part II of the outline? After the student has completed 
study of the occupation per se, it may be that he would be psycho- 
logically more ready to evaluate his personal suitability for the occu- 
pation. 
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Many of the students thought some of the items were repetitious. 
Judging from their reports, I assume they felt excessive overlapping 
existed between items 17 and 19, between 18 and 20, and between 
these four items and 21. Evidently, they missed the point of the 
summary section despite our instructions. 


Boyer 
Boyer (12). See the report on Philadelphia (70, 79) later in 
this chapter. 


Charters, Frutchey, Mathews, and Heil 
Charters, Frutchey, Mathews, and Heil (19) constructed a 
test of occupational information contained in the book Occupa- 
tions in Retail Stores by Dorothea de Schweinitz (22). The 
test was given to four groups before and after they read the 
book, The groups were composed of the following: 
67 unemployed high school graduates, age 18 to 21, who came 
to the Columbus, Ohio, Counseling Bureau in 1987 or 1988 


for advice and help in finding employment 
68 Columbus high school juniors who were enrolled in courses in 


occupations 
35 Columbus high school seniors who were enrolled in courses in 


occupations 
9 Ohio State University students who were gaining experience 


in guidance at the Counseling Bureau 


The maximum possible score on the test was 78. The results 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


Mean scores on Gain 
Poca iss nis Fera n ea 
Group EL —ÀÁr—u 
Pretest Retest Points | Per cent 
Out of school... .- -+--+ 28.5 38.1 9.6 34 
High school juniors 26.4 36.4 10.0 38 
High school seniors. 23.3 41.4 18.1 18 
College students. . . . >) ese 46.1 10.1 28 
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The percentage gains reported by Charters et al. were based 
upon the total possible score in the test. The percentage gains 
reported above are based upon the pretest scores in order to 
make them comparable with percentage gains reported elsewhere 
in this chapter. 

On a 5-point scale of vocational interest, the mean expressed 
interest of the total group in the occupations described in the 
book rose one-half point from 1.6 to 2.1 after they read the book. 
In the words of the investigators 


. . . this means that the group as a whole before reading the book 
were in belief between “I would not like this kind of work under any 
circumstances” and “I have no particular liking for this work but I 
would do it until I found something better.” After reading the 
description they moved above the latter a little way . . . toward “I 
think I would learn to like this kind of job.” 


The report by Charters e¢ al. is probably the most comprehen- 
sive extant on methods of evaluating occupational literature. It 
contains much more than the material summarized above. 


Cole 

Cole (20) in 1936 compared experimental and control groups 
of boys who had been served by the Boys’ Club of Worcester, 
Mass. The experimental group consisted of 100 boys “who had 
registered for educational and vocational guidance during the fall 
of 1981" and had been “put through the various steps of the 
guidance program,” which included aptitude testing, individual 
and group counseling, tryout and exploratory opportunities, 
placement, and follow-up. The control group consisted of 100 
boys “who registered for any educational activity but not for 
guidance during the fall of 1981.” 

The two groups were paired individually for age, intelligence, 
grade attained in school, and economic status. They were then 
compared and found to be reasonably similar in school marks, 
health and physical development, industriousness and behavior, 
lack of knowledge or insight shown in their occupational choices, 
environment, social status, family background, schooling re- 
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ceived by parents, and occupation of parents. The mean age of 
the experimental group was 14 years, 6 months; the standard 
deviation was 19 months. 

The 200 boys “were investigated, checked, and studied during 
December, 1936, and the early months of 1937. All data were 
secured by personal interview. Interviews were held with the 
boys themselves, their parents, friends, employers, and with any 
other person who had had anything to do with the boys or who 
had any information about them.” 

The more impressive differences between the two groups in 
1936 are shown in the accompanying table, 


ee 


Guided, | Not guided, 


Canpages percent | percent 
Still attending school or college... . - - - - 45 22 
Attending college. .... «etn 10 3 
Adjudicated delinquents......-+++++++ 1 1l 


BENED o o — — 


The comparisons in the table below are based upon the num- 
ber in each group who were out of school in 1936. 
TENENDO 0 -——— 


Comparison Guided Not guided 


Unemployed, per cent......seeeÁás 6 
Mean months elapsed from school leaving until 


first employed s7 Ee 
Mean weekly earnings in December, 1936. ... . $2185 bong 
Never changed jobs, per cent........«. st 59 eB 
Answered “Yes” to “Do you like your present 

Job?", per cent. ....... eee rt 70 D 


Soe ENS o Ls ———— 


The guided group of out-of-school youths made these superior 
records despite the fact that they had a mean intelligence 
quotient 3.2 points lower than the unguided out-of-school group 
(98.3 versus 101.5), had been out of school 9 months less (19 
versus 28), and had worked 2 months Jess (18 versus 17). Their 
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only apparent advantage other than the guidance received was 
a grade level 1.02 grades higher at the time they left school, 


Flowerman 


Flowerman (28) compared experimental and control groups 
of ninth-grade students at Weequahic High School, Newark, 
N.J., in the fall of 1942. In the experimental group were five 
English classes, whose classroom program included a 10-week 
unit of group guidance. In the control group were another five 
English classes, whose program followed the usual English 
course of study. All classes met 45 minutes a day, 5 days a week. 
Two teachers taught the experimental group; two different 
teachers taught the control group. The groups were equated 


. + « on such background factors as intelligence, reading ability, ad- 
justmient scores, school marks, study-habits, socio-economic status, 
chronological age, and sex. . . . 

Special group-guidance lesson units, built so far as possible around 
the regular English syllabus, constituted the experimental variable to 
be tested. These units were taught for a period of ten school-weeks, 
beginning October 5, 1942. 

The lesson units owe their validity to a careful analysis of the 
literature dealing with studies of pupils’ problems in secondary 
schools and were constructed for four related areas: How to Study 
and Work Effectively, Getting Along with Others, How to Choose a 
Career, and Knowing Yourself. 

The chief method of instruction was group discussion. The lecture 
method was assiduously avoided. In addition to discussion, the fol- 
lowing techniques and materials were employed: 


1. Photoplays 

2. Visits to industry 

8. Special library materials, such as pamphlets, special texts, etc. 

4, Exercises in composition, letterwriting, and autobiography 

5. Case-conferences for group discussion 

6. Objective tests and measurements as exercises in self-measure- 
ment 

7. Personalized reports of test results to pupils . . . 

8. Study clinic for the consideration of study difficulties 

9. A friendliness campaign (“Hello” campaign) 
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10. Organization of a dancing club 

11. Daily time distribution sheet 

12. Interest inventory 

18. Study of an occupation 

14. Class talks by pupils 

15. Students’ Manual based on the lesson units . . . 

16. Student test-profile charts for use of teachers . . . 

17. Book reports 

18. Keeping of class minutes by student secretary 

19. Study of advertisements and their employment of psycho- 
logical principles 

20. Study of biographies 


After the groups were equated and the initial testing completed, the 
teachers of the experimental classes began the work outlined in the 
special lesson units, while teachers of the control classes proceeded 
with the regular English work outlined in the course of study. . . . 
The experimental teachers were permitted and encouraged to elabo- 
rate on procedures suggested in the lesson units. The control teachers 
used their own methods to teach the regular course of study and to 
achieve any other goals which they considered worth-while objec- 
tives, .. . 

Changes in the pupils were measured by a battery of tests in- 
cluding: the Bell Adjustment Inventory; Cooperative Reading Test; 
the Remmers Attitude Scales Toward Vocations, School, and English; 
a revised edition of the Germane Study-Habits Inventory; and two 
tests constructed by the investigator to measure achievement in 
English and in the acquisition of generalized information about occu- 
pations. Additional evaluative devices were also used: a student 
self-rating scale, an inventory of student opinion regarding various 
aspects of the experimental procedures, school grades, and expressions 
of opinion by the experimental teachers. Most of the data were 
analyzed by two statistical techniques: “Student’s” t-test for unique 
samples and Fisher’s analysis of covariance. To estimate the validity 
of students’ self-ratings, the chi-square test of significance derived 
from contingency tables was employed. . « - T 

Available standardized tests in the field of educational and. voca- 
tional information leave much to be desired. They contain many 
trivial informational items that no sensible student would bother to 
remember. Many items are dependent upon local conditions pre- 
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vailing in schools and in industry far from the place where this ex- 
periment took place. Many other items are outdated because of 
changes wrought by the war: young people today may not know 
what a “masseur” is, but the war has brought home with terrible 
emphasis the meaning of “machinist,” “welder,” “radio technician,” 
and “aviation mechanic.” 

It was therefore necessary for the investigator to construct his own 
achievement test . . . based upon the experimental lesson units. . . . 

The test went through two revisions before the final instrument was 
evolved. . . . The third, or final, edition, containing 30 true-false and 
50 multiple-choice items, was administered to experimental and con- 
trol classes at the close of the experiment. 

Only total scores were used; no attempt was made to obtain part 
scores for each of the four lesson units, The lesson units having 
been built around a central theme of career-planning, items based 
on individual lesson units on work and study habits, getting along 
with others, choosing a career, and self-knowledge, were considered 
too closely related to warrant separate treatment, Furthermore, sepa- 
ration of the items would have resulted in sub-tests too short to be 
satisfactorily reliable. 

Odd-even test reliability, corrected by the Spearman-Brown pro- 
phecy formula, is .79, with a probable error of raw score of +:.0163 
(N — 825). 


On the general information test just described the mean 
scores at the end of the experiment were: 


Experimental group................ 32.7 
Control group. -. 1.9. v Nevis « 18.8 
CIT DRESS T OEC ROSSO 13.9 


"The difference is more than 12 times its standard error." 
Significant differences in favor of the experimental group were 
found also in the following: 


Gain in scores on Germane Study-Habits Inventory 
Gain in favorable attitude toward “blue-collar” occupations 
Gain in social-adjustment scores on the Bell Adjustment Inventory 


On a locally constructed achievement test in English, mean 
scores at the end of the experiment were: 
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Experimental group.....-..+++++++ 51.8 
Control group......... enn 54.2 
Difference. ........ ee —2.4 


The difference is 1.88 times its standard error. Although Flower- 
man is statistically justified in calling this difference not statisti- 
cally significant, there are 97 chances in 100 that it is a true dif- 
ference. 

On average teachers’ grades in subjects other than English, 
the grades of both groups decreased during the experiment. 
Letter grades were assigned numerical equivalents from 4 to 0 
and then averaged. The mean declines were: 


Experimental group ... 0.59 
Control group.......+-++++ ... 0.06 
Difference, ,.... cse 0.53 


This difference is 4.7 times its standard error. No explanation is 
apparent in the data. 

"At the close of the experiment the pupils . . . were asked to 
express their opinion of the group-guidance procedures . . . 
students were instructed to omit their names from the question- 
naire if they so desired.” 

Fifteen methods and materials used in the unit were listed, and 
134 students checked each item as having been of great value, 
some value, or no value to them. In descending order of popu- 
larity these fifteen items are listed in the table on p. 184, 
with the percentages of the student group who indicated great 
value. 

On another questionnaire answered by 72 of the students, 86 
per cent said the group guidance unit “has made English a more 
interesting subject,” 82 per cent said, “This experiment is worth 
while and should be continued,” and 65 per cent answered yes to 
the question, “Would you like to have a personal conference 
with a trained counselor about your abilities and weaknesses, on 
your own time after school?” 

In response to the questions, “How has the experiment helped 
you?” and “Tell what you liked or disliked about the experiment 
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Great 
value, 
Item per cent 

Study of an occupation.......---- 27331 
Personal report of tests... .. 63 
Visit to newspaper plant (N 62 
Class discussion on manual.............. ee 54 
Students’ manual......... «e eee I 48 
Tests and questionnaires. . 40 
Vocational interest "ACH NU 40 
National Youth Administration SC (N= 73) * ET aus. oOo 
“Young Mr. Lincoln” (movie) (N = 90) *........... 33 
Letters to newspaper plant and neighborhood theater. 31 
Composition, “Myself in 1960" ......... sess 28 
Daily time schedule... 24 
Abe Lincoln Grows Up (book). . 19 
Off to Arcady (poetry anthology). ........... kan 16 
Boy's Life of Mark Twain (book)............... o. 


* Not all students participated in these out-of-school activities. Percent- 
age responses for these items were therefore computed according to the num- 
ber indicated. 


and show how you would improve it,” the students said the 
important areas in which they received aid were as follows: 


1. Choice of vocation: confirmation of vocational choice, educa- 
tional-occupational information, methods of studying occupations 

2. Study habits: budgeting of time, vocabulary building, improve- 

ment in reading, heightened academic interest 

. Self-analysis: self-knowledge of strengths and weaknesses 

Getting along with others: improvement in social relationships 

5. Self-improvement: getting along with one’s self and developing 
one’s personality 


A g 


In addition to the criticisms implied by students by checking certain 
methods and materials in Part A as having “no value,” the “free” 
responses emphasized two major criticisms: 


1. The books were uninteresting. The chief criticism was leveled 
at the two biographies, Abe Lincoln Grows Up by Sandburg and 
Boy's Life of Mark Twain by Paine. (These books were chosen 
for use in the experiment because they were listed in the 
English syllabus and were available in sufficient quantities.) 
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2. There were too many tests; too many personal questions were 
asked; the same questions were asked too many times; they dis- 
liked the tests. 


While not many suggestions for improvement were advanced by 
the students, a few of their recommendations seemed meritorious: 


1. More interesting books should be used, including more books 
on occupations and biographies of contemporaries. 

9, There should be more discussion of problems in class. 

8. The experiment should be extended to other subject fields and 
not confined to English. 

4, The analysis of individuals should not be based on tests alone. 

5. There should be Jess emphasis on occupational information and 
more emphasis on choosing a career. 

6. Tests should be given to students before entering high school. 


Hedge and Hutson 

Hedge and Hutson (89) reported the evaluation of a com- 
bined program of individual and group guidance provided for 
122 juniors and 79 seniors in the High School at Windber, Pa., 
in 1999-1930. ‘Their stated assumption was, “The effectiveness 
of a program of guidance is to be judged by the degree to which 
it produces harmony between the aspirations and the abilities 
of the pupils.” 

In September and in May each pupil stated his preferred oc- 
cupation and his intention to continue or not to continue his 
formal education beyond high school. Between September and 
May the following guidance activities were undertaken. 

The following tests were administered to all the students: Otis 
Group Intelligence Scale, Columbia Research Bureau English 
Test, Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests, Sones-Harry High 
School Achievement Test including subtests of language and 
literature, mathematics, natural science, and social studies. 

The superintendent, who was directly in charge of the program of 


guidance, then announced that . . . pupils could visit him and talk 
over the results of the tests . . . practically the entire group [re- 
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sponded]. . . . These first consultations ranged from ten to thirty 
minutes in length. 


During these interviews each student was given his own 
scores, the class medians, and his own rank in the class for each 
test, plus his class rank in high school grades, 


He was induced to think about the degree of general academic 
ability called for by his choice and the measure of such ability which 
he possessed. In case his vocational aspiration involved special 
capacity in English expression, in mathematics, in science, or in 
mechanics, that fact was brought to his attention, and he saw that 
the card gave him pertinent data for self-estimate in those abilities, 
. . . The pupil’s questions about the training and ability required 
for various occupations were frequently answered by referring him 
to specific readings in the library. A notably large number of these 
. . . pupils availed themselves of the opportunity. . . . 

At the conclusion of the first round of interviews several group 
lessons in guidance were prepared by the superintendent and were 
presented by home-room teachers during the weekly periods devoted 
to guidance. 


Two of these lessons are described in the report. They used bar 
diagrams and charts to reveal the relationships between rank in 
high school grades and success in college, between general in- 
telligence and occupational level, and the lack of relationship be- 
tween general intelligence and the vocational choices of high 
school seniors in Illinois. 


At the conclusion of the special lessons in guidance the pupils were 
encouraged to interview their home-room teachers or to make ap- 
pointments with the superintendent for additional interviews con- 
cerning their plans for the future. 


The principal results of this experiment follow. 


Between September and May the numbers of pupils planning on 
college training and professional careers were reduced, while the 
Proportions planning to enter skilled trades or to go to business 
college were augmented, . . . The pupils who in May expressed the 
intention of attending college were of appreciably higher mentality 
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than the group who had been of similar mind in September . . . the 
total number of pupils who had these ambitions in May was about 
one-fifth less than the number in September. . . . Apparently, the 
desirable change . . . may be attributed almost entirely to the sub- 
traction of pupils of low mental capacity and very little to the addi- 
tion of pupils of high mental capacity. . . . As for refinement of their 
occupational ambitions to the end that their choices might represent 
a closer adjustment between talents and vocational requirements, the 
measurements of ability in mathematics and science indicated virtu- 
ally no progress. 


Hoppock 

Hoppock (41) taught a graduate course on Employment Op- 
portunities in Guidance and Personnel Work in the School of 
Education at New York University. The purpose of the course 
was to help the students to decide whether or not they wished 
to choose guidance and personnel work as their own vocation. 
The course met 2 hours a week for 15 weeks during the first 
term of the academic year 1941-1942 and carried two points of 
graduate credit. The method of teaching employed was the 
follow-up study described in Chap. V of this book. A short test 
of occupational information covered in the course was given to 
the 10 students in the class at the end of the course. At the 
same time the same test was given to 117 students in the in- 
vestigator's other graduate courses in the department of guidance 
and personnel administration. The mean scores of the two 
groups were 10.55 and 6.15 respectively. The difference of 440 
was 8,2 times its standard error of 1.37. 


One technique of group guidance frequently employed in 
classes in occupations is assigned reading in books, pamphlets, 
and magazines which describe occupational opportunities and 
requirements, Little is known about the effect of such reading 
on the reader, Some of the researches reviewed in this chapter, 
particularly those of Lincoln, Kefauver, and Hand, suggest that 
sometimes the reading has added little that the student did not 
already know. However, in these investigations the test ques- 
tions were not based directly upon the reading assigned. 
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Three investigations by Hoppock support the work of Charters 
et al. (19) and indicate that the reader’s knowledge of pertinent 
facts may be increased substantially when the reading material 
is appropriate and when the test questions do cover the reading 
assigned. 

In one experiment Hoppock (45) compared the effect of two 
forms of a pamphlet on plumbing. One form was an encyclo- 
pedic abstract of available literature on plumbing as an occupa- 
tion, The other was a readable revision of the same abstract in 
which the author sought “to add interest and readability without 
sacrifice of accuracy.” A true-false test was constructed to cover 
items of information found in both forms of the pamphlet. The 
high school at Lambertville, N.J., provided two groups of 100 
students each, equated for mental age and intelligence quotient. 
The test was given to both groups. Then one group read the 
encyclopedic form of the pamphlet while the second group read 
the readable revision. Then both groups were tested again with 
the same test. 

The results may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Proportionate gain in number of questions correctly answered: 


From reading encyclopedic pamphlet, per cent........ 33 
From reading readable revision, per cent........++++- 33 


Increase in number who answered “Yes” to the question, 


“Would you like to be a plumber?” 


After reading encyclopedic pamphlet, per cent... . 
After reading readable revision, per cent 


Proportion who answered “Yes” to the question, “Was this 
pamphlet interesting enough to read if you did not have to read 
it?” 


Encyclopedic pamphlet, per cent. . .......... 84 
Readable revision, per cent..............-++ 92 


In another investigation Hoppock (45) gave a pamphlet on 
farming as an occupation to 100 students from grades 9 to 12 in 
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the high school at Lambertville, N.J., and to 100 students of 
comparable age at the East Side Continuation School in New 
York. Six important questions answered in the pamphlet were 
asked of both groups before and after reading it. On the pretest, 
more than half of the students in both groups gave incorrect an- 
swers to four of the six questions. On the retest both groups 
showed a gain of approximately 40 per cent in correct answers 
to two of the questions, namely: Would you have to be a good 
mechanic in order to succeed as a farmer? Do most farmers 
earn more or less than $1,000 a year? 

In response to the question, “Would you like to be a farmer?” 
16 per cent of the Lambertville students answered “Yes” before 
and after reading the pamphlet, but they were not the same in- 
dividuals, Three who said yes and three who said no before 
reading the pamphlet reversed their answers after reading it. 
Among the city group the proportion of yes answers was 81 per 
cent before reading the pamphlet, 21 per cent afterward. 

Hoppock (42) formulated a test of 10 questions on facts con- 
tained in an Occupational Abstract on physical therapy and sub- 
mitted them to 52 experienced counselors, a majority of whom 
approved each question as covering important information that 
a counselor should know. The same 52 counselors took the test 
before and after reading the abstract. On the pretest the total 
group gave 229 correct answers, on the retest, 448. The gain was 
96 per cent of the combined pretest scores. 


Jessup 

Jessup (47) measured the results of a 10-week unit on occupa- 
tions offered as part of a ninth-grade course in community civics. 
The primary purpose of the unit “was to impart information that 
would be valuable to pupils in choosing vocations.” 

Jessup devised a test of vocational information based upon 
material covered in the unit. He gave this test to the students 
at the beginning and again at the end of the unit. At the same 
time he gave the same test to students in the seventh and eighth 
grades who were not currently receiving instruction in occupa- 
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tional information. The maximum possible score on Jessup’s test 
was 55. The results are shown in the accompanying table. 


Mean score on 
Grade Net gain 
Pretest Retest 
7 30.37 33.20 2.83 
8 35.18 37.46 2.28 
9 39.70 44.16 4.46 


Jessup concluded: 


The teaching of a course in Occupations does not impart enough 
vocational information to justify itself. The writer dislikes very much 
to reach this conclusion. . . . However, this study shows . . . that 
the ninth grade which had the course increased their mean score 
only 2.18 more than the eighth grade and 1.63 more than the seventh 
grade and both of the latter without instruction. If 2.18 out of a 
possible increase of 15.8 is all the progress which can be credited 
to the course, in the writer’s opinion, there is not sufficient profit to 
justify it . . . other advantages may be sufficient when added to the 
quantity of information gained to justify the course but information 
imparted alone does not seem to do so. 


Jolles 


Jolles (48) taught a course in industrial psychology to 10 in- 
mates of Indiana State Prison in 1944. Previous education of 
the subjects ranged from fifth grade to second year of college; 
most of the group had entered but not completed high school. 
There were 15 class sessions of 2 hours each. 

At the fifth session, after examining sample tests, several stu- 
dents suggested that they be allowed to take some tests “in order 
to find out what they were fitted for vocationally.” At this point 
Jolles decided to change the purpose of the course to group 
guidance and to see if he could change “the inmates’ attitudes 
toward the psychological program in the prison. . . .” 
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Part of each subsequent class period was then devoted to group 
testing until complete results were obtained on the Revised Beta 
Examination and the Stanford Achievement Test, Form D (advanced 
battery). In addition to these tests a vocational history blank was 
filled out by each student. . . . During the last three class periods 
the test results of each student were recorded on the blackboard and 
were interpreted by the instructor. They were also discussed by the 
class, and many of the students presented for class discussion their 
own vocational problems, this discussion being guided by the in- 
structor. 


In the meantime the students had read Burtt’s Principles of 
Employment Psychology and some of Viteles’ Industrial Psy- 
chology. 

Jolles reported his results in part as follows: 


. . . all but three of the group requested interviews with the writer 
for the purpose of getting additional help in the solving of their 
vocational problems. Five of the group went even further by bring- 
ing up some of their personality problems. . . « 

In such a manner “the sting" can be taken out of psychotherapy and 
thus make it easier for those wanting psychological service to request 
it. It is a well known fact that the inmate who seeks help from the 
prison Psychologist is ridiculed by his fellow prisoners. However, if 
he takes a course in Criminology, Industrial Psychology, etc., no one 
thinks anything of it. Furthermore, it is easier for the prisoner to 
enroll in a class than for him to tell the Psychologist that he needs 
help. 

Another significant advantage, of course, is the time factor. Thirty 
hours of class work is a time-saving factor when one considers the 
amount of time that would be needed for counseling 10 inmates on 
an individual basis, Furthermore, the writer feels that at least 15 
students could be handled as well as 10, thus increasing the im- 
portance of the technique as a time-saving device. 


Kefauver and Hand 

One of the most intensive evaluations of ninth-grade group 
guidance ever undertaken was that of Kefauver and Hand (50), 
who compared experimental and control groups from two un- 
identified high schools in which an “occupations or life-career 
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course was offered as a one-semester elective subject in the ninth 
grade." 

The experimental group consisted of “891 combined tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth grade students who had had the life-career 
or occupations course in the ninth grade." 

The control group consisted of 


. . . 250 combined tenth, eleventh and twelfth grade students who 
had elected general science in the ninth grade and who, consequently, 
had never had any contact with the life-career or occupations 
course. . . . 

"No difference sufficiently large to be considered significant was re- 
vealed when the two groups were compared on the basis of intelli- 
gence, place of birth, birthplace of parents, broken homes, occupa- 
tion of father, and amounts of out-of-school work reported. 


In all these comparisons the differences between the two groups 
were less than three times their standard errors. 

Three significant differences were noted. In the experimental 
group 41 per cent were boys; in the control group, 65 per cent. 
In the experimental group 9 per cent elected Shop and Home 
Arts; in the control 15 per cent. In the experimental group, 
fewer students had any courses in Natural Science, and more 
students had courses in Social Studies than in the control group; 
this, of course, was the basis on which the two groups were 
separated, the occupations course having been included in the 
social-studies group. 


The course provided for a study of vocational opportunities in the 
local community, with consideration given also to the opportunities 
throughout the country. Use was made of reading, pictures, films, 
interviews, and excursions. Students selected a vocation for intensive 
study, giving attention to its relation to the community, the nature of 
the work done, and the requirements for success, Pupils were aided 
in analyzing their own abilities and relating them to the requirements 
of the occupation which most appealed to them. 


The methods employed by teachers of the occupations course 
are listed below in order of the extent of use reported: 
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Individual reports given by students 

Group reports given by students 

Informal discussion 

Questions and answers on textbook 

Socialized class work 

Supervised study 

Life-career books kept by students 

Individual conferences between students and individuals other than 
the teacher 

Problem-project method employed 

Formal lecture by instructor 

Informal telling of stories, etc., by instructor 

Case studies made of real and hypothetical individuals 

Extemporaneous talks by students 

Contract assignments 

Moving pictures of industry 

Charts of promotion and organization in occupations 

Debates between members of class 

Talks by representatives from occupational groups 

Excursions to business and industrial plants 

Excursions to senior high schools 

Talks by representatives from senior high schools 

Talks by representatives from business and industry 

Slides of business and industry 

Dramatization 


The results of this investigation were something of a shock 
to the proponents of the ninth-grade course in occupations. No 
statistically significant differences between the two groups were 
found on the Kefauver-Hand Test of Occupational Information, 
the Kefauver-Hand Test of False Guidance, the Kefauver-Hand 
Test of General Educational Information, the proportion of stu- 
dents with occupational choices, the percentage of students plan- 
ning to graduate from high school, the mean intelligence quo- 
tients of the students planning to go to college, on reasons given 
for choosing a particular occupation, on reasons given for plan- 
ning to graduate from high school, or on the Symonds-Block Stu- 
dent Questionnaire designed to measure how the student feels 
toward his studies, his teachers, and his environment. On the 
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criteria listed in this paragraph, none of the observed differences 
between the groups was as great as three times its standard error. 
On the various tests used to compare the experimental and con- 
trol groups, the authors assumed that “no difference equal to less 
than a tenth of the possible score on the test employed is worthy 
of comment.” 

There were a few positive results, Statistically significant 
differences, equal to three or more times their standard errors, 
were found on the items listed below. In each case the experi- 
mental group differed from the control group in the manner 
stated. When the students “were asked to list what they thought 
to be the most important types of information which should be 
considered in making an intelligent vocational choice,” a larger 
percentage listed enjoyment, health, salary, social standing, and 
training. Sixteen per cent more “reported that they had chosen 
their subjects of study for the next school year.” Sixteen per 
cent less indicated choices of leisure-time activities which held 
“promise of enjoyment and value” during the “whole life” of the 
individual. Nine per cent more reported plans to attend a par- 
ticular college or university. Ten per cent more said that they 
had chosen their courses of study in order “to prepare for an 
occupation.” Eleven per cent less of the college-bound students 
said that the reason why they were going to college was “to make 
myself more useful to society.” Twenty-seven per cent less of 
the college-bound students said they had chosen a particular col- 
lege because of its location. 

Kefauver and Hand were school administrators interested 
primarily in answering a practical question—Did the occupations 
or life-career course produce measurable evidence of results suffi- 
cient to justify its continuance? Their answer to this question 
for these two schools was no, and one finds it difficult to disagree 
with them, 

The teachers of the occupations or life-career courses evalu- 
ated by Kefauver and Hand had had an average of 1.8 courses 
in principles and practices of guidance, 1.8 courses in methods 
of teaching occupations, 4.2 years experience in teaching the 
course, and 8.6 nonteaching job experiences. These were not 
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untrained, inexperienced teachers who had never done a day's 
work outside of a schoolroom. Why did these teachers not pro- 
duce better results? The data do not tell us; we can only guess. 
Here are some of the possible explanations: 

1, There is Something Unique about Occupational Informa- 
tion: Teachers Cannot Teach It, Students Cannot Learn It. In 
view of the fact that teachers do teach and students do learn 
virtually every other kind of information extant, this explanation 
seems hardly plausible. Furthermore, we have ample evidence 
elsewhere in the work of Charters, et al. (19), Hoppock (41), 
and Warren (82) that students can and do learn facts about 
occupations. 

9. The Course Was Not Well Taught. This seems more likely 
though we have no convincing evidence to support it. The 
teaching methods listed included most of those recommended in 
textbooks on guidance and used by other teachers of the subject. 
They even included some of the methods recommended by the 
author of this book. For example, Hoppock recommends visits; 
these teachers used excursions to business and industrial plants. 
Hoppock recommends group conferences; these teachers used 
talks by representatives from business and industry. Hoppock 
recommends laboratory study; these teachers used life-career 
books kept by students. Hoppock recommends case conference; 
these teachers used case studies made of real and hypothetical 
individuals. 

We do not know to what extent each of these methods was 
used nor how well they were used. We do know that these were 
only 4 of 24 methods used by various teachers and listed by 
Kefauver and Hand in their report. In this list the methods were 
arranged “in order of the extent of use reported,” and the four 
methods mentioned above appeared as numbers 19, 22, 7, and 12 
respectively. 

Two of the major methods recommended by Hoppock do not 
appear in the list of 24 methods used by these teachers. These 
are the student-conducted follow-up study and the self-measure- 
ment project. 
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8. The Course Was Taught at the Wrong Time. The reader 
will recall that, earlier in this book, the author suggested that 
the best time to learn anything is just before we are going to use 
it, that the time for a course in occupations is just before the 
students leave school to go to work, and that ninth-grade courses 
should concentrate on educational planning. The courses here 
evaluated were courses in occupations taught to ninth-grade stu- 
dents who remained in school. It is therefore possible that the 
students put forth little effort to learn or to retain occupational 
information for which they saw no immediate use. 

4. The Teachers Were Not Adequately Trained to Teach the 
Subject. In New York State, for example, teachers of other high 
school subjects are required to have had from 18 to 30 semester 
hours of instruction in the subject-matter content of the subjects « 
that they are to teach. There is nothing in the report to indicate 
that these teachers had any subject-matter preparation in occupa- 
tions, They did have 1.8 courses in principles and practices of 
guidance, 1.8 courses in methods of teaching occupations, and 
8.6 nonteaching job experiences, In comparison with what we 
require of other teachers, this background is not exactly im- 
pressive. 

5. The Group Guidance Was Not Properly Coordinated with 
Psychological Testing and Individual Counseling. The research 
by Stone (75), which is reviewed later in this chapter, suggests 
that group guidance, testing, and counseling all may fail to pro- 
duce the results expected if they are employed independently 
rather than in a coordinated program. Some confirmation of 
Stone’s results is found also in the work of Boyer (12), Jessup 
(47), and Lincoln (51). 

Whatever may be the true explanation for the failure of this 
course, Kefauver and Hand clearly demonstrated that the desir- 
able results claimed for group guidance in most of the text- 
books (including this one) do not always follow. Their research 
thus challenged the proponents of group guidance to produce 
better results or to admit that their techniques were still in the 
experimental stage, 
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Lincoln 

Another of the major evaluations of ninth-grade group guid- 
ance was that of Lincoln (51), who compared several different 
groups of students from several different schools in several dif- 
ferent cities. 


Groups selected were from middle ability sections, as consistently 
as possible, and were representative of all types of courses, com- 
mercial, college-preparatory, and technical. . . . Control groups were 
chosen by a similar process of selection from schools having no 
organized means for imparting educational or vocational information. 

In spite of all the discussion one hears of instruction in educational 
and vocational information through homeroom groups, it was most 
difficult for the writer to find such groups in actual practice. Again 
and again, in seeking out such groups, report was received that 
school authorities had found the homeroom way of presenting such 
information "inadequate" and had therefore added a separate class 
for this purpose. The result for this study is a more limited number 
of cases for the homeroom groups than the original plan had in- 
cluded. 

Groups instructed in educational and vocational information varied 
from those in situations where such instruction was given through 
separate classes to those in which units of instruction on these topics 
were introduced into regular school subjects, such as English and 
Social science, or into the homeroom program. 


To measure the results of group guidance Lincoln used the 
Brewer-Lincoln Vocational Information Test, “containing 100 
questions on types of work done in various vocations, qualifica- 
tions needed, reasons for choice, and sources of information,” and 
the Brewer-Lincoln Educational Information Test, “containing 70 
questions on curricula, purposes of school subjects, and educa- 
tional requirements of various occupations.” 


Both the Vocational and the Educational Information Test are 
general in nature and based upon no particular course of study. 
Teachers were instructed not to use these tests as a basis of dis- 
cussion or as a teaching device, or to attempt to cover the items 
specifically except as they were directly or indirectly a part of the 
regular course of study. 
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. . . the Vocational Information Test was given to each group at 
the beginning of the term of instruction. A re-test followed at the 
close of a definite period of time. . . . The control groups, made up 
of uninstructed pupils, were also tested at the beginning and end of 
the term to find whether factors other than instruction were operating, 
and if so, the extent of these factors. 


Instead of comparing gains made by experimental groups with 
gains made by control groups, Lincoln assumed that the gains 
made by the control groups were due to “practice, memory, and 
growth in information through normal incidental contacts.” The 
mean gain in score among the controls was 2.73. Lincoln de- 
ducted 2.73 from the mean gain of every experimental group to 
get the net gain over and above the gain made by the control 
group. She then computed the standard error of this net gain 
and compared the gain with its standard error to get the critical 
ratio. Her critical ratios, therefore, are based on net differences 
between pretest and retest scores, not on differences between 
experimental and control groups. 

The results of the Vocational Information Test are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Number of * ^ 

Group Maas Net gain D +0 

omerdom a 300.5. esr ues s 33 0.06 0.08 

Homeroom. . 121 1:25 1.12 

English class 25 —1.01 —11.20 
Classes in educational and voca- 

tional information meeting: 
Once a wenke o R cece 450 2.54 5.71 
Five times a week.............. 252 5.90 11.87 


The critical ratio for five times a week classes is considerably 
greater than for once a week classes, though the larger ratio is not in 
direct proportion to the greater amount of instructional time involved. 
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The gains for the homeroom groups are small, and for the English 
class the gain is negative. The number of pupils in the English . . . 
class is too small for definite conclusions to be drawn from the data. 
They merely show a contrast with the definite gains made by the 
separate classes for the study of educational and yocational in- 
formation. . . - 

In the case of once a week and five times a week classes, as well as 
the homeroom and control groups, the number of pupils was large 
enough to show definite trends. Groups tested at the beginning and 
end of a term show some gain in score due, in part, to practice, 
memory and growth factors. When these factors are removed there 
still remains an appreciable gain which tends to be greater as the 
amount of instruction is increased. 

Jf the Vocational Information Test may be accepted as a fair 
criterion to measure breadth and accuracy of information, we may 
then conclude that according to this criterion, pupils gain in these 
respects through organized class work in the study of vocations. . . - 

If a test is based upon a specific course of study one would expect 
greater gain than on a test that is general in nature. This test was 
not based upon any specific course of study and the gain in score is 
therefore more noteworthy because of this fact. 

. . . the number of pupils in the experimental groups for once 
a week, five times a week classes, and homeroom groups, was large 
enough to give reliable results. The results for the homeroom groups 
were not consistent, but the gain was not large enough in any case 
to be significant. The critical ratio of 5.7 for the once a week classes 
contrasts rather strikingly with the critical ratio of 11.87 for the five 
times a week classes. These critical ratios indicate that both of the 
groups instructed through a separate class for the study of vocations 
made significant gains in score, and that the amount of gain was 
greater with increased instruction. 


The Educational Information Test was administered in the 
same way, and the scores from it were treated in the same way 
as the Vocational Information Test. This time the mean gain in 
score among the controls was 2.19. The results of the Educa- 
tional Information Test were as shown in the accompanying 
table. 
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Number of 4 
Group dat Net gain Dc 
HOMECKOONN, oue van ree errn ruv 31 4.46 5.90 
Homeroom. .... 110 0.81 0.86 
Homeroom. 5. «esses tnra 35 2.84 3.72 
Weighted average of homerooms. . EU 1.85 
English class... ......... eese 7 3.86 T.AL 
Classes in educational and occupa- 
tional information meeting: 
Once a week........... esses 303 2.00 5.41 
Five times a week............. 210 5.39 12.62 


The foregoing summary of data on the Educational Information 
Test shows the critical ratio in each case except one homeroom group 
to be greater than three. . . . 

The greatest gain was made by the class in occupational and edu- 
cational information meeting five times a week, as was the case also 
for the Vocational Information Test. It is interesting to observe that 
the critical ratios for once a week and five times a week classes are 
consistently similar for both tests applied, although, as has been 
stated, the tests are entirely independent of each other in subject 
matter, and in treatment of data. 

Comparison of the critical ratios of the once a week and five times 
a week classes shows that the gain for the latter is not in proportion 
to the additional length of instruction. This was also the case with 
the Vocational Information Test. In explanation of this, two factors 
should be taken into consideration. The classes once a week have a 
higher mean initial score than the five times a week classes. It is 
probable that this is accounted for by the fact that most of these 
pupils had an orientation course to the junior high school in the 
seventh grade just preceding differentiation of courses in the eighth 
grade. It is recognized by statisticians, however, that it is more 
difficult to raise a relatively high score a certain number of points 
on a scale than to raise a lower score the same number of points. 
The fact that the once a week classes have done this may indicate 


the gain made by these groups to be more significant than at first 
appears. 
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A second factor to be considered as another explanation of the 
relatively greater gain in score on the part of the once a week classes 
over the five times a week, is the distribution of subject matter. As 
stated in the paragraph on "Selection of Groups," the once a week 
groups were instructed in vocational information during the first 
semester of the ninth grade, and the Vocational Information Test 
given at the beginning and end of this twenty week period. Ihe 
same group was instructed in educational information during the 
second semester of this grade, and the Educational Information Test 
given at the beginning and end of this second twenty weeks. The 
five times a week classes combined instruction in both educational 
and vocational information into one semester of twenty weeks. In 
comparison on the basis of subject matter, therefore, the once a 
week classes had the equivalent of twice a week for a term, or once 
a week for two terms, even though the time elapsing between the 
initial test and the re-test was in each case twenty weeks per term, 
per test. The subject matter of the course was not based upon the 
items of the test, nor was the test constructed with any particular 
course of study in mind. 

In the results of the Vocational Information Test, we found that 
the critical ratios for the English classes and the homeroom groups 
were less than three, In the case of the Educational Information 
Test these ratios were greater than three, except for one homeroom 
group. Some of these experimental groups would need to be larger 
before well-founded conclusions could be drawn. However, these 
data would seem to indicate that regular class teachers and home- 
room teachers can present this type of educational information 
better than they can vocational information. Most teachers in the 
ordinary routine of school require certain educational information, 
but the problem of giving every teacher sufficient background for the 
impartation of vocational information would be extremely difficult. 


Following suggestions of Truman L. Kelley and John M. 
Brewer, Lincoln devised an Index of Congruence, by means of 
which she compared the occupational plans of students with 
certain items of information about the student and his preferred 
occupation, The items of information included reasons stated 
by the student for choosing the occupation, sources from which 
the student said he had obtained information about the occupa- 
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tion, sources from which the student had received counsel, meas- 
ured and rated qualifications of the student and estimated re- 
quirements of the occupation, and a few miscellaneous items, 

Lincoln applied the Index of Congruence to several groups, in- 
cluding the following: 


103 “unguided” ninth-grade pupils who received neither instruction 
in educational and vocational information nor individual coun- 
seling 

124 “counseled” ninth-grade pupils who received no instruction in 
educational and vocational information 

81 “group guided” ninth-grade pupils who received both indi- 
vidual counseling and once-a-week instruction in educational 
and vocational information 

61 “group guided” ninth-grade pupils who received both indi- 
vidual counseling and five-times-a-week instruction in educa- 
tional and vocational information 


Lincoln reported comparisons of these groups on the principal 
items in the Index of Congruence, The data were reported in 
tables and graphs which do not lend themselves to brief sum- 
mary. Most of the observed differences were small. Most of 
them showed that the groups which had had both counseling and 
instruction had higher index scores than the group which had 
received only counseling, while the counseled group did better 
than the unguided. 

Correlations between measured mental ability of the students 
and estimated mental ability required in the occupations of their 
choice yielded the following results: 


Ninth-grade students in four groups were asked to state their 
first, second, and third choices of occupations, Lincoln tabulated 
the number of different vocations listed by each group and com- 
pared the number with the number of students in the group to 
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get an indication of the breadth of occupational horizons within 
each group. The ratios of occupational preferences to number 
of students were as follows: 


From these data it will be seen that groups instructed in vocational 
information have a considerably wider range of occupational interests 
than do groups not so instructed, as shown by the number of different 
occupations chosen. . . . 

The groups having both organized instruction in educational and 
vocational information and individual counseling gave more compre- 
hensive reasons for their occupational choices. They had used more 
completely the sources of information available to them regarding 
occupations. The unguided group and the group counseled but not 
instructed in educational and vocational information used twenty-five 
per cent less sources of counsel than did the instructed and counseled 
groups in formulating their plans. 

Confronted with the question of not being able to carry through 
their plans, the instructed and counseled groups chose alternate plans 
which would lead to satisfactory adjustment, while the unguided 
group tended to “stick to their plans anyway, hoping that something 
would turn up.” 1 


Two hundred and thirty-seven eighth-grade students, "after 
they had been aided in selecting their curricula through class 
discussion and individual counseling," answered a questionnaire. 
Sixty-one per cent of them endorsed the statement, ^I have been 
interested in the guidance work and have enjoyed the class." 
... random sample groups of tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grade pupils from all of the high schools of Rochester, New 
York,” answered another questionnaire. There were 1,426 re- 
spondents, of whom 615 had had guidance, 811 had not. In re- 
sponse to the question, “In what grade is such help most 
needed?” the replies were as shown in the accompanying table. 


« 
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Grade Number Per cent 
853 59.7 
623 43.6 
560 39.0 
671 47.0 


These student opinions support the views of those who believe 
that group guidance should be provided in all 4 years of the 
high school program rather than concentrated in the ninth and 
twelfth grades as recommended by the author of this book. For 
the counterarguments see Chap. II. 


A twelfth grade group in a school where one third of the pupils 
had had no organized instruction in educational and vocational in- 
formation in the junior high school, and no counseling in the senior 
high school, was compared with a twelfth grade group in a junior- 
senior high school where a guidance program is in operation through- 
out. An examination of the following items shows a tendency for 


the former group to express a greater need for certain kinds of in- 
formation: 


Group having some | Group having guid- 
guidance in J.H.S.; | ance throughout | Selected items from questionnaire: 
no guidance in Sr. |J.H.S. and Sr.| Have you felt a need in senior 
H.S., per cent H.S., per cent high school for such information? 
checking question | checking question 


A. Occupational information 
46.9 14.8 Help in estimating your own 
qualifications in relation to 
ihese [occupational] require- 


ments 
B. Educational information 
28-Y 13.5 Courses of study and elective 
subjects; values of subjects 
20.1 9.4 Educational opportunities of 


various kinds 


eee a e de S eS. oco o oem 
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Since classes instructed five times a week show greater gain than 
classes instructed once a week, is this the most efficient unit of instruc- 
tion? What would be the proportionate degree of information gained 
by classes instructed twice a week, three times a week, and so forth? 
One would not expect to find this gain in direct proportion to time of 
instruction since the gains in information would be more difficult of 
attainment as the fund of information increases. But the time spent 
in increasing this fund of information might be likened to the addi- 
tional training an athlete undergoes in order to gain the skill required 
for excellency. In jumping, for example, the last half-inch is the most 
difficult to attain, but it might be the deciding factor in winning a 
contest. 


Long 

Long (52) and Cole (20) are the only investigators known to 
the author of this book who have evaluated group guidance 
against an ultimate rather than an intermediate criterion of occu- 
pational adjustment. As such, they are pioneers whose lead 
should be followed by future research workers. 

By this time the reader probably has noticed that most evalua- 
tions of vocational guidance have not followed the student be- 
yond the schoolroom. If the student learned pertinent facts 
about occupations or if he changed his occupational plans in 
approved ways, it was assumed that ultimately he would be 
better adjusted vocationally than if he had not done these 
things. It is one thing to assume such a desirable result; it is 
another thing to prove it. To date, in the area of group guid- 
ance, only Long and Cole have proved it. 

Long followed up “469 boys and 429 girls selected at random 
from among those who graduated or withdrew from six senior 
high schools during a period of time extending from June, 1934, 
to June, 1938. . . . These youths had been out of school for 
periods of time ranging from 18 to 66 months." ; 

Long compared the former students who had had courses in 
occupational information and courses in group guidance while in 
school with those who had not had such courses. His criterion 
was "percentage of employment" Whether this phrase meant 


the percentage of the group who were employed at the time of 
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the study or the percentage of elapsed time that the average 
person was employed is not entirely clear, but either way the 
results are interesting. 

In percentage of employment, boys who had had courses in 
occupational information and boys who had had courses in group 
guidance excelled boys who had not had such courses by 4.7 and 
4.2 per cent respectively. These differences are 1.96 and 1.89 
times their standard errors, which means that there are 98 and 
97 chances in 100 that they are true differences. 

Comparisons of girls revealed no significant differences, 

Long reported that “from conferences with the youth involved” 
he was of the opinion that the experiences provided in the 
courses labeled Group Guidance were quite similar to those in 
the courses labeled Occupational Information. 

Nick 

Nick (56) reported the occupational choices of eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade boys in the schools of Erie, Pa., in 1940 and 1941. 
Between the times when the choices were tabulated, estimates 
of probable future employment opportunities were obtained from 
Erie employers and presented to the students through “school 
assemblies and through group and individual conferences. No 
attempt was made to influence individuals away from or toward 
any occupation. Only facts were presented. The boys had to 
judge for themselves.” 

There were 1,038 students in the 1940 tabulation and 1,809 in 
the 1941 tabulation, Comparisons, therefore, must be made in 
terms of percentages rather than in terms of the actual numbers 
of students who chose each occupation. 

The results of the experiment are suggested by what happened 
in regard to the four occupations that were most popular in 1940; 
these were listed as accountant, aeronautical engineer, aviator, 
and machinist. 

Accountant was chosen in 1940 by 7.2 per cent of the group. 
“At that time there was a surplus of bookkeepers and accountants 
in the community.” This fact was reported to the students. In 
1941 accountant was chosen by 8.0 per cent. The decline is 42 
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per cent of the total group and 58 per cent of the proportion that 
chose accountant in 1940, 

Aeronautical engineer was chosen in 1940 by 7.6 per cent of 
the group. Only six persons in Erie were employed in aviation 
or aeronautics at that time. In 1941 aeronautical engineer was 
chosen by 2.6 per cent. The decline is 5.0 per cent of the total 
group and 68 per cent of the proportion that chose aeronautical 
engineer in 1940, 

Aviator was chosen in 1940 by 11.4 per cent, in 1941, by 8.0 
per cent. The decline is 8.4 per cent of the total group and 30 
per cent of the proportion that chose aviator in 1940, 

Machinist was chosen in 1940 by 6.7 per cent of the group. 
There were more employment opportunities in Erie for machin- 
ists than for any other kind of worker. This fact was reported to 
the students, In 1941 machinist was chosen by 14.0 per cent. 
The increase is 7.3 per cent of the total group and 109 per cent of 
the proportion that chose machinist in 1940, 


Patten 
Patten (60). See the report on Philadelphia (70, 79) immedi- 
ately below. 


Philadelphia 

Some of the junior high schools in Philadelphia, Pa. (70, 79), 
introduced a self-appraisal program of homeroom guidance in 
the ninth grade. The purpose was “To help each pupil know 
more about his own real aptitudes and interests so that he can 
choose the most fitting program of education.” Tests were ad- 
ministered by homeroom teachers. The tests were machine- 
scored. The scores were given to the students in the homerooms 
by the homeroom teachers and were recorded by the students 
on profile charts. Interpretation of the scores was discussed dur- 
ing the homeroom period in a group situation and, subsequently, 
in individual counseling interivews. 

All pupils in the city were given, or had previously been given, 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board, Form MA, and tests of arith- 
metic, reading, English usage, and verbal ability. In addition to 
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these city-wide tests, the students in the self-appraisal program 
were given the Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities and 
the Kuder Preference Record. 


Every opportunity [was] made to bring to the pupil information 
concerning jobs existing in the Philadelphia area by means of special 
speakers, newspapers, charts, displays, visits, and pamphlets. 

A follow-up study of the students who participated in the program 
of 1941-42 has been carried on in the senior high and vocational 
schools. Records of attendance, teachers’ marks, and counseling con- 
ferences in senior high and vocational schools have been collected. 
Pupils no longer in school have received and returned questionnaire 
reports. 

The results of the follow-up study show that there has been an 
apparent reduction of one-third in failure and one-half in dropout 
of the pupils in this program as compared with other pupils in the 
senior high schools. There is evidence from pupils’ statements that 
during their self-appraisal they learned many things about themselves 
that helped them make better adjustment in senior high or voca- 
tional school. 


The details of the 1941-1942 Philadelphia follow-up are pre- 
sented in a report by Patten (60), which the author of this book 
has not yet examined. 

Boyer (12) in March, 1946, compared the occupational choices 
of 2,160 ninth-grade boys and 2,349 ninth-grade girls who par- 
ticipated in the Philadelphia self-appraisal program described 
above, with the choices of 1,995 ninth-grade boys and 2,124 
ninth-grade girls who participated in “other guidance programs.” 
He compared both groups with the numbers of employed men 
and women in various occupations in Philadelphia at the time of 
the 1940 U.S. Census, 

He found the choices of the two groups closely parallel and 
reported that, “On the basis of the occupational distribution in 
Philadelphia it seems unlikely that as many as half the pupils in 
the ninth grade will succeed in realizing their present vocational 
aspirations.” 

A report in one of the Philadelphia publications (79) states 
that “career choices of pupils in the Self-Appraisal Program show 
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no greater agreement with job opportunities in Philadelphia than 
do the choices of pupils not in the program.” 

For more favorable results see the experiment by Nick (56) 
with eleventh- and twelfth-grade students in Erie, Pa., reviewed 
above. 

Boyer, in his 1946 report, noted also that 


The findings of the 1945 study with regard to instability and change 
of choice in grades 10 to 12 in senior high schools are substantiated. 
If consideration is given to the pupils who were dropped from the 
school rolls, relatively few pupils have entered or now seek to enter 
the occupations they said were their choice in grade 9B. The 1946 
study showed in addition, that for those pupils who are about to grad- 
uate from vocational schools, there have been relatively fewer changes 
in occupational choice than for pupils in senior high schools. 


Here is further evidence to support the argument for twelfth- 
grade courses in occupational opportunities for the benefit of stu- 
dents who are still changing their minds at this point. Here is 
confirmation of the argument that, even with testing, counseling, 
and group guidance in the ninth grade, students still change 
their occupational choices as they go through high school and 
approach graduation, 


Recktenwald 

Recktenwald (62) administered the Cleeton Vocational In- 
terest Inventory to 166 twelfth-grade high school boys. Each 
boy was asked to select and to study the three occupations that 
he liked best in the Cleeton category in which he had obtained 
the highest score and the three occupations that he liked least 
in the category in which he had obtained the lowest score. The 
boys were 


.. called into the counseling room in small groups and... in- 
structed to obtain information about these three liked and three dis- 
liked titles from books, monographs, and other printed sources; from 
talking with and observing workers; and from conversing with 
teachers, parents, and others who would likely be in the possession 
of information, They were further instructed to write the data ob- 
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tained on standard outlines, mimeographed forms of which were pro- 
vided them. The progress of their work on the assigned project was 
checked during the fifteen-week interval by periodic visits to the 
counseling room either on request or voluntarily. As the projects 
were completed, they were delivered to the counseling room and 
filed. 


Of the original 166 boys, 106 completed the assignment; 60 
did not. The 106 were designated Class I; the 60 were called 
Class II. These two groups did not differ significantly in half- 
grade classification, high school course pursued, college expect- 
ancy, chronological age, and scholastic aptitude. The groups 
did differ in scholastic achievement—Class I had the better 
grades. 

The duration of the experiment was 15 weeks, at the end of 
which time the Cleeton Inventory was again administered to 
all 166 boys. The most significant difference between the two 
groups at the end of the experiment was found in attitudes 
toward occupations in the Cleeton category in which the student 
received the highest score on the first administration of the 
Inventory. Although in this category only the best liked oc- 
cupations were studied, the significant changes were in attitudes 
toward the occupations originally disliked. Class I boys revised 
their expressed attitudes toward 84 per cent of the disliked oc- 
cupations; Class II, toward 24 per cent. In terms of chi-square 
the difference is 144. 

Recktenwald concluded that this 


. investigation strongly suggests that gaining more information 
about liked occupations enables the learner to see disliked but re- 
lated occupations in a new light to the end that such aversions may 
become modified. Clearly, this suggests the desirability, if not the 
necessity, of including in the literature of occupational information, 
brief data concerning occupations related to the vocations under con- 
sideration, a sometimes neglected aspect of vocational analysis. 


Sachs 


Sachs (66) measured in several ways the apparent results of 
group guidance in two junior high schools of Pasadena, Calif. 
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The schools differed in the following six ways: 

1. In School A, 125 minutes a week were devoted to group 
guidance; in School B, 100 minutes. 

2, In School A, the group guidance classes were taught by 
four teachers who gave their full time to this work; in School B, 
the group guidance activities were all provided in homerooms 
taught by 83 teachers who gave only part time to this work. 

8. In School A, the group guidance teachers carried an 
average load of about three hundred pupils, divided into eight 
guidance classes of thirty-five to forty students each. In School 
B, the homeroom teachers carried an average load (including 
homeroom and subject-matter classes) of about one hundred and 
eighty pupils, of whom thirty-three were in the average home- 
room group. 

4, In School A, “Boys and girls were in the same group guid- 
ance classes? In School B, “Boys and girls were segregated 
(except at the seventh grade, where the homeroom teacher was 
the core teacher).” 

5. In School A, “No direct provision was made for having 
pupils participate in the selection of content or the planning of 
group guidance activities.” In School B, “Homeroom teachers 
were required to work with executive boards, composed of pupils 
elected from their homeroom groups, in planning and executing 
the homeroom program.” 

6. “Although School A guidance teachers had had, on the 
average, four more units of guidance work than had homeroom 
teachers, they had not had more adequate basic preparation in 
such courses as psychology, mental hygiene, or tests and measure- 
ments." 

"No credit was given for the work" in either school. 

Sachs reported results which seemed clearly to indicate that 
the quality of teaching was much better in School B than in 
School A. For example, students in the two schools were asked 
to rate their group guidance classes on a 5-point scale from 
“very interesting” to "very uninteresting.” Nearly all of the mean 
interest ratings from School A were negative, indicating lack of 
interest, All of the mean ratings from School B were positive. 
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Pupils in both schools were asked to list “courses in which they 
felt there was no point in what they were doing." At School A, 
38.9 per cent mentioned the group guidance period; at School 
B, 5.6 per cent. 

The teachers who taught the group guidance classes were 
asked to rate the value of the group guidance work. The 
teachers in School B rated it significantly higher than those in 
School A. “All four of the guidance teachers at School A felt 
that too much time was assigned to the group guidance pro- 
gram.” 

These results could make one wonder if part-time homeroom 
teachers as a group are more skillful than full-time group guid- 
ance teachers, All that we know about the teaching of other 
subjects makes such a conclusion seem questionable, especially 
in view of the fact that full-time guidance service was repre- 
sented in this study by a sample of only four teachers and that 
these teachers felt that 125 minutes a week was “too much time” 
for group guidance! Did any teacher who knew his subject and 
knew how to teach it ever feel that he had even enough time to 
do the job as it should be done? 

That the quality of teaching in both schools represented 
something short of the best practice is suggested by Sachs’ report 
that “indefiniteness of aims and methods” was one of the princi- 
pal weaknesses of the group guidance work mentioned by 
teachers in both schools, and by the fact that, “When pupils were 
asked to list the courses in which they had learned a great deal 
that was of present or probable future value to them,” the group 
guidance periods in both schools “received a much smaller per- 
centage of possible mentions than did ‘other courses.’” 

Results of the group guidance in the two schools were com- 
pared in terms of 27 criteria grouped into 8 areas, namely, ad- 
justment to the school, adjustment in social relationships, per- 
sonal or self-adjustment, self-appraisal, information basic to life 
planning, effectiveness of life planning, teacher-pupil relation- 
ships, and evaluative reactions of teachers and pupils. 
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On “suitability of vocational choice,” judged in terms of intelli- 
gence quotient, general grade-point average, average grade in 
English, reading-test score, and occupational level of the father, 
the study “afforded no consistent evidence in favor of either 
school.” 

On pupil reaction in the two schools to the presentation of 
occupational information and to help in educational and voca- 
tional planning the evidence was “inconclusive.” 

In School A, 0.7 per cent of the total time (roughly 85 minutes 
a year) was used to present occupational information, In School 
B, 2.8 per cent of the total time (roughly 92 minutes a year) was 
used to present occupational information. On a test of occupa- 
tional information the students in School B showed more prog- 
ress than those in School A. 

On many of the other criteria the results at School B were 
superior to those at School A. 

Among the possible explanations for the differences between 
results in Schools A and B, Sachs mentions “the greater amount 
of pupil participation in planning and carrying out the program” 
in School B and “the heavy pupil load” in School A. 

Sachs expressed the opinion that “A large majority of leaders 
in guidance would agree that group guidance through a core or 
general education program is more desirable, provided core 
teachers are guidance minded and have the requisite prepara- 
tion,” than either the homeroom or guidance-teacher program. 
As a transition step toward a core program she “suggests that the 
homeroom is in certain respects more suitable than the guidance- 
teacher program as a transition program.” In support of this 
preference she noted that “a large number of teachers may be 
helped through a homeroom program to know pupils as persons” 
and “to become acquainted with group guidance materials.” She 
recommends that a “trained guidance worker serve as a coor- 
dinator of the group guidance work” and that the “inauguration 
of a homeroom program should by no means preclude the offer- 
ing of group guidance courses . . . on occupational information, 
study skills, or other group guidance areas.” 
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Stone 

Stone (75) compared the results of group guidance and indi- 
vidual counseling, separately and together, upon students in the 
General College of the University of Minnesota during the aca- 
demic year 1939-1940. 

An experimental group of 118 college freshmen who had all or 
part of a course in vocational orientation was compared with a 
control group of 140 of their classmates who had not had the 
course. The course was divided into three parts: 

1. A lecture unit called The Choice of an Occupation aimed 
at “developing an understanding of the problem of job selection” 
and creating “an awareness of the need for advice and help from 
competent sources" It covered “educational opportunities, hu- 
man patterns, job patterns, and trends in employment.” 

2. A lecture unit called The World of Work in which occupa- 
tional information was “placed in a socio-economic setting and 
emphasis . . . given to relationships among workers and indus- 
tries.” 

3. A Vocational Orientation Laboratory providing “individual 
work and participation in small interest groups” through which 
the students made “a careful job analysis in the occupational field 
of their choice in addition to conducting specific investigations 
of job and training opportunities in the Twin City area.” 

The experimental and control groups appeared to be “well 
matched on such factors as age, aptitude rating, high school rank, 
measures of adjustment and father’s occupation.” 

On a “comprehensive test of occupational information . . - 
students in the experimental group gained significantly more 
than members of the control group” during the period in which 
the course was offered. Within the experimental group, 88 stu- 
dents who were enrolled in the Vocational Orientation Labora- 
tory (part 8 of the course) made “somewhat larger gains" than 
did the 80 who were enrolled only in the lecture sections (parts 
land 2). 

Each student’s occupational choice was recorded at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the experiment. Each choice was com- 
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pared by a counselor with test scores and clinical data on the 
student, Each choice was rated by a counselor as optimal, fair, 
or poor. The experimental and control groups were then sub- 
divided according to whether or not the students had received 
individual counseling during the year. The resultant four groups 
were compared on the percentage of optimal vocational choices 
and on the percentage of poor choices before and after the ex- 
periment. The four groups are listed below in descending order, 
according to the degree of improvement observed: 

Group 1: Best Results. This group had the course in voca- 
tional orientation plus individual counseling. Optimal choices 
increased. Poor choices decreased. 

Group 2: Second Best. This group had counseling without the 
course. Optimal choices increased. Poor choices also increased. 

Group 8: Third Best. This group had neither counseling nor 
the course. Optimal choices decreased. Poor choices increased. 

Group 4: Poorest Results. This group had the course without 
individual counseling. Optimal choices decreased. Poor choices 
increased. 


From the general trend of the results, those most closely associated 
with this evaluation study judge that the second quarter lecture 
course dealing with information about jobs may not be as effective 
in assisting students to better vocational choices as the first quarter 
of the sequence which deals with individual differences and specific 
steps to follow in choosing an occupation. Where occupational in- 
formation is directed to the individual as in the laboratory approach, 
it appears to be more effective. 


The experimental and control groups were also given, before 
and after the experiment, the Darley Personal Inventory which 
yields scores on morale, social adjustment, family relations, emo- 
tionality, and economic conservatism; and the Individual Orienta- 
tion Adjectives Test which may be scored for the general charac- 
terization or pattern of the individual’s total behavior, typical 
behavior as a result of motivation, characteristic feelings of the 
individual, and social characteristics of the individual. 

On all nine of these measures only one significant difference 
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appeared. The subgroup which had both the vocational orienta- 
tion course and individual counseling showed “significantly bet- 
ter social adjustment at the end of the year, as measured by this 
test.” The group which had the oourse without the counseling, 
the group which had the counseling without the course, and the 
group which had neither course nor counseling all showed no 
significant change on any of the nine scores, 

In an unpublished manuscript Stone (76) described the course 
in more detail than in the published report. He also presented 
additional data on the evaluation. 


Early in the fall quarter of 1938-1939 the Committee for the Eval- 
uation of Vocational Orientation found many students expressing a 
need for a more individualized technique of exploring materials which 
fitted their particular vocational problems. 'To meet these demands 
the instructor, with the help of the Curriculum Committee and the 
Director of the College, set up a "laboratory" section of Vocational 
Orientation. 

Supplementary to the broad objectives of the course as previously 
stated were these objectives for the laboratory section: 


l. To allow more individual work with students regarding the 
choice of an occupation 
2. To encourage students to make an intensive study of a portion 
of the broad occupational field into which entry appeared reason- 
able to them 
8. To make available a referral agency (to the counseling staff) 
for individual vocational study by students 
a. For those with seemingly invalid choices in order that the 
student might have opportunity to apply more information 
and thinking to the problem of choice 
b. For those with no choice in order that a better under- 
standing of the problem might result in a choice 
c. For those with a logical choice who wish additional con- 
firmation of that choice 
4. To discover cases in which referral to individual counselors is 
desirable 
5. To develop teaching techniques to meet individual student needs 
involving problems of vocational choice 
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6. To promote community cooperation in helping students to make 
valid vocational choices 


Because the enrollment was limited to 50 students—men and 
women-—registration was open only to those who could obtain per- 
mission from the instructor. For the majority of the students, en- 
rollment was based upon agreement between claimed interest in an 
occupational field and results on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
and other data contained in the case history. A few students ob- 
tained a place in the laboratory upon the recommendation of faculty 
advisers, members of the counseling staff, or through a request from 
another college. 

Each student was assigned to a committee with others having 
similar broad interest patterns. Five committees were organized on 
the basis of the fields used in the old scoring form of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank with the headings: Scientific, verbal linguis- 
tic, business detail, business contact, and Social Service. While each 
student worked in terms of a “job label” the total work of the com- 
mittee was directed to the broad interest area. 

‘After the first few meetings of the laboratory group, each com- 
mittee clected a chairman who became a member of the “laboratory 
committee.” This committee was under the chairmanship of the 
general laboratory chairman who was selected by the instructor. 
The duties of the interest committee chairmen included responsibility 
for collecting projects as they fell due, holding committee meetings 
during and after the class period, and assisting the general laboratory 
chairman in the preparation of a final summary for the quarter. 
Neither the chairmen of the small vocational groups nor the general 
chairman was required to carry out the individual projects, although 
many of them chose to do this work on their own initiative. 

In every way possible the full responsibility for the experiment 
was left with the students. Direct participation by faculty members 
was limited to registration, acting as ex-officio members of interest 
committees and the laboratory committee, individual counseling, and 
the assigning of grades, In order that the project might get under- 
way smoothly, the first meetings of the group were somewhat formal. 
The manual was carefully explained, committee work was discussed, 
and emphasis was given to the responsibility of the student to carry 
through his projects. In the preparation of individual reports and 
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committee summaries the Director of the Writing Laboratory and his 
assistants aided in overseeing what was written and in furnishing 
individual assistance to students. 

In the initial organization of the course, six projects were required 
of all students and a choice of two or three optional projects was 
given. As might be expected, there was difficulty in setting up 
projects which were not somewhat artificial, “Due-dates” were set 
for the completion of each project and typed material was a re- 
quirement. 

Since the laboratory was first established in the Winter Quarter of 
1989, a number of the initial projects have been discarded and others 
have been added to take their place. At the present time students 
make a careful job analysis in the occupational field of their choice 
in addition to conducting investigations and carrying out such projects 
as: a study of the job opportunities to be found in classified news- 
paper advertising, investigation of proprietary schools offering special 
business and trade training, investigation of company employment 
practices, a determination of the attitudes of both business and labor 
on the problem of vocational training for youth, the making of job 
inspections in line with vocational choices, collection of job data, 
investigating local training opportunities, applying for a job, and 
evaluating employment practices in public employment offices and 
private employment agencies. 


Classroom lectures formed the main basis for presentation of 
course content in all units of the vocational orientation course ex- 
cept the laboratory. Other methods used to some extent in- 
cluded motion pictures, writing an autobiography, and writing 
letters of application in cooperation with the writing laboratory. 


It has been the conviction of the Coordinator of the Vocational 
area that the Vocational Orientation course is of most value as a 
service supplemental to individualized counseling. This point of view 
has dominated to a great extent much of the teaching that has been 
done in the vocational orientation courses during the past two years- 
There has been close cooperation between the counseling staff of 
the General College and the instructors in this area. . . . 

. . . although men and women students differed in the nature of 
occupations they selected, they did not show significant differences 
on the comparisons dealt with in this report. . . . 
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For counseled students, trends in the laboratory groups . . . were 
in the same direction as for the lecture group. That is, students who 
were enrolled in the vocational courses and received in addition the 
benefit of clinical counseling, had a higher percentage of optimal 
choices at the end of the year and a smaller percentage of poor 
choices. However, a consideration of students in the non-counseled 
groups reveals trends which suggest differences in the effects of 
lecture and laboratory techniques. Whereas non-counseled students 
enrolled only in the lecture courses showed a decrease in the number 
of optimal choices by the end of the year, students who had an addi- 
tional quarter of work in the laboratory showed an increase in per- 
centage of optimal choices. In addition, the change in percentage 
of poor choices was much Jess marked than was true of either the 
control group or the experimental lecture group. An explanation of 
this difference from the lecture group may be found in the larger 
opportunities for consultation with the instructors afforded by the 
laboratory method. Although not vocationally counseled in a formal 
manner, the students carried on many informal discussions with the 
instructors who made it a point to be informed of the measured 
characteristics and general backgrounds of the students in their 
classes and were able to make suggestions and effectively direct 
student thinking. 


The percentage distribution of changes in occupational choice 
by the students in Stone’s four groups was as follows: 

Group 1 (course plus counseling). Desirable changes 60 per 
cent, Undesirable 24 per cent. Not classified 16 per cent. 

Group 2 (counseling without the course). Desirable changes 
46 per cent. Undesirable 43 per cent. Not classified 11 per cent. 

Group 8 (neither counseling nor course). Desirable changes 
81 per cent. Undesirable 66 per cent. Not classified 3 per cent. 

Group 4 (course without counseling). Desirable changes 18 
per cent. Undesirable 68 per cent. Not classified 14 per cent. 

The three parts of the course were rated by the students, at 
the conclusion of each part, on the following scale: 


In relation to my other courses in General College, the Vocational 
Orientation Course is: 1. One of my best courses, 2. A good course, 
8. Average, 4. A poor course, 5. One of my worst courses. 
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The mean ratings given to the three parts of the course were: 


Part 1: The Choice of an Occupation. ... Rae, 2.18 
Part 2: The World of Work............ «2.21 
Part 3: Vocational Orientation Laboratory...... 1.96 


The students also were 


. . . asked to list their present program of course work in the General 
College in order of preference. . . . When ratings for the thirty or 
more General College courses thus compared were analyzed, it was 
found that Vocational Orientation courses were consistently in either 
the second or third place from the top in student preference. . . . 

In many instances, educators have felt that mere teaching about 
occupations and allowing students to make judgments of their abilities 
through self-analysis serve as ample means to aid students in making 
appropriate vocational choices. On the other hand, some educators 
have given all of their attention to a careful and objective analysis of 
the individual with no time left for thoughtful consideration of 
occupational opportunities in fields of work which are in accord with 
abilities of the student. If the trends indicated in this study may be 
accepted as reliable, the adequacy of either of the methods of 
guidance mentioned above when used alone is open to serious 
question. 


Hahn (35) has reported the content of the laboratory section 
of the Minnesota vocational orientation course in more detail as 
follows: 


A two-thousand-word analysis of one occupation in which the stu- 
dent was interested, following a prescribed outline 

A classification of local workers, to give a picture of the kinds of 
employment available 

A follow-up by questionnaire and telephone of the two most re- 
cently graduated classes 

A tabulation of help-wanted and position-wanted advertisements in 
newspapers 

Visits to places of employment to observe jobs 

Collection and reading of printed matter on various occupations 


The publications of Hahn and Brayfield (87, 88) give a more 
detailed description of a proposed course, based upon the labora- 
tory section taught at Minnesota. 
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Warren 

Warren (82) taught a graduate course on Employment Op- 
portunities in Guidance and Personnel Work in the School of 
Education at New York University. The purpose of the course 
was to help the students to decide whether or not they wished 
to choose guidance and personnel work as their own vocation. 
The course met 2 hours a week for 15 weeks during the first term 
of the academic year 1946-1947 and carried 2 points of graduate 
credit, The principal method of teaching employed was the 
follow-up study described in Chap. V of this book. A test of oc- 
cupational information covered in the course was given to the 
students at the beginning of the course and repeated at the end 
of the course. Both times the test was administered in the class- 
room. There were 47 students in the class, The mean scores 
were 28.5 on the pretest, 82.4 on the retest. The gain was 53.9 
points or 189 per cent of the pretest score. 

In the summer session of 1947 Warren (82) again taught the 
same course. This time it met for 21⁄4 hours, 2 evenings a week 
for 6 weeks. The methods of teaching were varied. A different 
but similar test of occupational information was administered in 
the classroom at the beginning of the course. At the end of the 
course the students were permitted to repeat the test at home. 
There were 28 students in the course. The mean scores were 
27.3 on the pretest, 86.6 on the retest. The gain was 59.3 points 
or 217 per cent of the pretest score. 


Warre Do We Go rrom Here? 


In common with other aspects of guidance and in common 
with nearly all aspects of education, what group guidance needs 
most is more and more evaluation of results. We have had 
enough research now to know that certain desirable results can 
be produced and measured if the conditions are right. We do 
not yet know what the right conditions are, In time we may 
find the right conditions if enough people will do whatever they 
can to evaluate in some way what they do in group guidance. 
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We need an almost infinite variety of studies to evaluate group 
guidance offered to different groups, for different purposes, at 
different age and grade levels. We need evaluations of group 
guidance provided by teachers with different kinds and degrees 
of preparation who use different methods under different condi- 
tions. Bit by bit we shall learn what we need to know until 
someday we can say with some assurance what the essential 
conditions for effective group guidance are. Meanwhile, we 
must find out empirically whether or not the group guidance 
programs that we have introduced are producing the results that 
we anticipate. 

This book was written for beginning teachers. Therefore, 
what can the beginner in group guidance do about evaluation? 
Here are a few suggestions. 

Formulate a concise, written statement of your objectives in 
undertaking group guidance, Whenever possible, state these 
objectives in terms which will permit you to find out whether or 
not the objectives have been achieved, for example, to increase 
the students’ knowledge, to reduce the percentage of transfers 
from one curriculum or one job to another, to reduce the per- 
centage of failure, to reduce the elapsed time between gradua- 
tion and employment, to increase average earnings during any 
period you wish to investigate, to increase job satisfaction. 

Always compare every class with itself before and after your 
course. If you are teaching facts, prepare an examination before 
you begin to teach. Give this examination at the beginning of 
the course; repeat it at the end. 

Seize every opportunity to set up controlled experiments. Try 
one technique with one class, a different technique with another, 
and compare results. Make the two classes as much alike as 
possible in every respect except the one that you wish to investi- 
gate. 

Let your students help you. At the end of each course ask 
them what they liked about it and how they think it could be 
improved. The replies will not prove much in a research sense, 
but they will help you to avoid making the false assumptions 
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that some research workers make when they set up their experi- 
ments and when they interpret their results. 

Read one or more good books on how to do research. Among 
the better books of this kind are: 


Goon, C. V., A. S. Bann, and D. E. Scares, Methodology of Educa- 
tional Research, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1941. 

McCann, W. A., How to Experiment in Education, Experimental 
Education Series, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923. 

Monror, W. S. and M. D. Ewcrrmamr, Experimental Research in 
Education, Bulletin 48, College of Education, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, 1930. 

Wurrney, F. L., Elements of Research, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1942. 


Include in your professional preparation a course in educa- 
tional statistics and a course in how to do research. Before you 
enroll for either course, ask the instructor if it will help you to 
evaluate your group guidance program. 

If you follow these suggestions, you will do more work than 
the average teacher. Why bother? You will not be paid extra 
for it. You will not be given a lighter teaching schedule. You 
may even have to finance the research yourself. 

But if you are a real teacher, you would not be in this business 
unless you had a little missionary zeal, a genuine desire to help 
the people you serve, and to leave your small corner of the world 
a little better because you were here. If you are modest, you do 
not talk much about this. In some circles you may even hesitate 
to admit it, But at times you know that your greatest satisfaction 
comes from this kind of service. 

You will, then, undertake research because it will help you to 
improve your own work and thereby to be of more service to 
those you are trying to help. You will undertake research be- 
cause it will stop you if you are wasting your time on laborious 
procedures that do not produce results. You will undertake re- 
search because it will contribute to improving the techniques by 
which other teachers will help future students long after your 
work is done, Incidentally, your investment of time and money 
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in research need not be wholly unselfish. If you have what it 
takes to become a leader in your profession, one of the quickest 
ways to establish your leadership is to do good research on signi- 
ficant problems and to publish your results in the better profes- 
sional journals. You might try it once, just for fun. You might 
find a thrill in discovering something that no one else in the 
world ever knew before. 


Part IV 


Appendixes 


He therefore that is about Children, should well 
study their Natures and Aptitudes, and see, by often 
Trials, what Turn they easily take, and what becomes 
them; observe what their native Stock is, how it may 
be improv'd, and what it is fit for; He should consider, 
what they want; whether they be capable of having 
it wrought into them by Industry, and incorporated 
there by Practice; and whether it be worthwhile to en- 
deavour it, For in many Cases, all that we can do, or 
should aim at, is, to make the best of what Nature has 
given; to prevent the Vices and Faults to which such 
a Constitution is most inclin'd, and give it all the Ad- 
vantages it is capable of. Every one’s natural Genius 
should be carry’d as far as it could; but to attempt the 
putting another upon him, will be but Labour in vain; 
and what is so plaister'd on, will at best sit but un- 
towardly, and have always hanging to it the Ungrace- 
fulness of Constraint and Affectation.-Jouw Locke, 
1695. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION LEADERS 


Teachers who are just learning to lead student discussions may 
find the following suggestions helpful. 

Select, for discussion, topics which you think are of vital in- 
terest to students, topics on which you think they are likely to 
disagree with each other and with adults. 

Formulate provocative questions about these topics, questions 
that you think will draw an immediate response from someone 
in the class, 

Whenever possible, prepare in advance twice as many topics 
and questions as you expect to need, Then if one fails to 
provoke discussion, drop it and go on to the next. 

If the group seems unresponsive, give them a question, ask 
them to think about it for 60 seconds, then call on someone to 
express his opinion. Then call on another and another. When 
you find difference of opinion, ask the first speaker to respond to 
the challenge. Or divide the class into small groups of four, 
five, or six students. Ask them to discuss the question for 4, 5, 
or 6 minutes among themselves. Then ask each group to select 
one person to summarize its discussion for the class. After all 
reports have been heard, invite further comment. During the 
reports and the comments, look for supplementary questions 
that can be used for further discussion in the small groups. 

When the members of the group start to talk, encourage them. 
Never express disapproval if you can avoid it; it will discourage 
the student from participating voluntarily again. If you feel that 
a contrasting point of view needs to be presented, ask, “Does 
anyone disagree?” or “What do you think of this idea? Some 


people think . . ." 
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Commend students as often as you can to encourage further 
participation, e.g, "Thats a good question.” “Im glad you 
brought that up.” 

When several persons raise their hands at once or when you 
are calling on individuals to report, skip around the room. Start 
with a person in one corner of the room. When he finishes, 
select someone in the opposite corner, then someone in the 
middle, etc. If students in one part of the room seem to be 
monopolizing the discussion, students in other parts will feel 
left out. 

If the group is really talkative, aggressive, and not easily dis- 
couraged, you may find it desirable sometimes to take the un- 
popular side of a debatable issue, be the devil’s advocate, and in- 
vite the group to attack your position. 

Welcome every bit of humor. A hearty laugh will wake up 
drowsy students and add zest to the whole discussion. 

Occasionally summarize the discussion so far. Note points of 
agreement and disagreement. Thus help the group to see that 
they are making progress, if only in learning where they dis- 
agree. 

Sometimes you can encourage further comment by summariz- 
ing what one student has just said, e.g., “You feel that . . . Recah 
seems to you that . . .,” “You wonder if . . ? For more on this 
technique see Cantor (16). 

When the discussion veers off the topic, let it go for a few 
minutes. Wait to see if one of the students will bring it back. 
If no one does, and the diversion is not profitable, bring the 
group back to the topic, e.g., “I think we're getting a little off the 
subject. What do you think about . . . ?" 

If you have to express disapproval, include yourself in the 
group disapproved, e.g., ^We have talked too long on that ques- 
ton. We are getting off the topic. We are forgetting our 
respect for individual differences.” Do not do this when it does 
not seem natural; your students will soon recognize insincerity. 
But make yourself one of the group in every sincere and dig- 
nified way that you can. 
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Do not expect inexperienced, untrained students to make good 
discussion leaders. Let them try occasionally, if you wish, for 
their sakes. But do not expect them to do your job for you. 

Above all, maintain a friendly, permissive atmosphere. A 
good, lively discussion should be an enjoyable experience for 
everyone. Enjoy it yourself. Help your students to enjoy it. 
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DISCUSSION OF RETURNS FROM FOLLOW-UP? 


In March, 1948, the author was teaching a graduate course in 
group guidance to a class of approximately seventy-five teachers 
and counselors in training at New York University. The tech- 
nique of the follow-up study had been discussed. By way of 
demonstration the instructor had asked the class to imagine that 
they were twelfth-grade high school students in a class in occu- 
pations. Together in class the students and the instructor de- 
veloped a list of questions for a hypothetical follow-up study. 
Each student was then asked to interview one recent high school 
graduate or dropout, get the answers to the questions, and bring 
a written report of the answers to class for a demonstration dis- 
cussion, 

The following week the instructor again asked the class to 
imagine that they were twelfth-grade students while the in- 
structor demonstrated how he would conduct a class discussion 
of the answers brought to class, At the end of this demonstra- 
tion the advantages and disadvantages of the follow-up tech- 
nique were under discussion when a ninth-grade teacher of oc- 
cupations said, “This all looks very nice when you demonstrate it 
here with us. But we're not high school students. Id like to 
see you do this with my students.” 

The instructor asked the class, “How many of you would like 
to see a demonstration with actual high school students?" The 
response was unanimous. “How many of you could bring one oF 


more high school students with you next week?” Several hands 
were raised, 


1 For related discussion see Chap. V. 
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The following week approximately thirty high school students 
were present, According to the teachers who brought them, 
they ranged in I.Q. from about 70 to 180, in age from eleven to 
seventeen, in grade level from the seventh to the twelfth. Ap- 
proximately half were boys and half, girls. Approximately half 
expected to go to college, and half did not, The demonstration 
class was seated in the front of a large classroom. The New 
York University graduate class was seated in the back of the 
room. Three graduate students who were majors in business 
education took shorthand notes on the discussion. The following 
transcript has been produced from their notes: 


INsrnucron: First of all, I want to thank all you people for coming 
in this morning. We have about thirty of you; that's a pretty good 
class. You are making it possible for us to do something that all 
these people in the back appreciate very much. 

Let me tell you what we are trying to do. You, perhaps, have 
heard the remark, “Those who can, do; those who can't, teach; those 
who can’t teach, teach others to teach.” Well, my job is to teach 
others to teach, I have been trying to teach those teachers back 
there how they can give you some help in planning your immediate 
future, Some of you are in ninth grade, For you, the immediate 
future is planning your high school program. Some of you are 
seniors, For you, the immediate future is either the choice of a 
college, the choice of a job, or the choice of the place where you 
are going to look for a job. 

Now the technique which we have been teaching these teachers 
is a technique of getting information from students who have gone 
where some of you are going to go—getting information from some 
who are in college, some who are at work, and bringing that informa- 
tion back into the classroom so that you people can have a chance 
to see what has happened to some of the people who may have gone 
where you are going. We have, up to this point, gone out and in- 
terviewed some people who were in various jobs. Several people 
here have, I hope, papers on which they have the answers to some 
questions that they have asked recent high school graduates and drop- 
outs, 

(Will you people in the back, who have answers with you, pass 
your papers up front? Mr. Lifton, will you collect them please?) 
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While Mr. Lifton is getting the papers for us, let's find out what 
kind of group we have. How many of you are in the twelfth grade? 
Eleventh? Tenth? Ninth? Eighth? Seventh? Below the seventh? 
We have you all the way from the seventh grade to the twelfth. We 
have about an even number of boys and girls. How many of you 
at the present time would say you will probably go to college when 
you finish high school? Go to work? Well, you are about evenly 
divided on that too. 

Now we have the papers. TIl give one to each of you. Read them 
as you get them, please, so you will have some idea what's on them. 
(Pause) Now, if you have read enough of your paper to have some 
idea what's on it, let me tell you what we are going to do. 

We want to see if you can learn anything from these papers that 
will be of help to you with your plans for the future. I am going to 
ask you to read from these papers. From time to time I will stop you, 
and we will discuss various points which arise. Will all of you 
please pay strict attention to these papers as they are read and keep 
asking yourselves this question, “Is there anything there I would like 
to know more about?" If so, stick up your hand, and we will see 
if anybody knows the answer. Or maybe there is a question in your 
mind to which you don't think we have the answer, but you would 
like to know what we think about it. Let us know and we will tell 
you what we think about it. If the paper suggests something to you 
‘that you know and that you think the rest of us would like to know, 
raise your hand. What we are trying to do is to help each other make 
plans. Don't be afraid of these people in the back. They are not go- 
ing to give you any grades on this morning's lesson. 

Does any one of you have a paper on which you found something 
particularly interesting? Somebody like to read one to us? (A 
student raises his hand.) Good! If any of you can't hear, just let us 
know. 

SropENT: (reading) What is your job? Just what do you do? 

I am an automobile mechanic. I grease cars, repair carburetors, 
generators, starters, ignition systems, and the braking system. 

How did you get your job? 

My uncle owns a large auto repair shop, and ever since I can 
remember, I have spent most of my spare time in his shop learning 
the business, When I graduated, he gave me the job. 

Instructor: There are two things you can learn out of that. One 
is that a great many people get their jobs through relatives and 
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friends. We have had several studies made of how high school 
graduates get their jobs, and usually from one-half to three-quarters 
of them get jobs either by direct personal application or through 
relatives and friends. Now that doesn't mean that you have to have 
a rich uncle to get a job, but it does mean that your friends and rela- 
tives are often in a position to tell you about a vacancy. The most 
important thing of all when you are looking for a job is to get there 
before anybody else gets there. Obviously, a businessman is not go- 
ing to hire you unless you are the kind of person he wants, but if you 
are and somebody else is and you get there first, you probably will be 
the one who gets the job. Friends and relatives can help you to get 
there first, especially when vacancies occur in the places where they 
work. So the first thing to do when you are looking for a job is to 
tell all of your relatives and friends what kind of job you are looking 
for. 

Will you please read again that question and answer, “How did 
you get your job?” 

SrupENT: (reads it again). 

Instructor: Now, here is a boy who has been working for a 
good while in an auto repair shop. Suppose his uncle could not have 
hired him, would he have been able to get a job in some other repair 
shop? How many think so? How many think not? That suggests 
an idea, It’s a good thing to work on a job after school or on 
Saturday even if you have to work for nothing. There are two 
reasons for this. First, you have a chance to find out whether or not 
you can do the work and how well you like it. Second, if you decide 
later to look for a job in the same occupation, you can offer the 
employer some experience. 

SrupENT: (resumes reading) What are your usual weekly earn- 
ings? 

Instructor: What would you guess that this boy is earning? 

Srupent: Between $40 and $60. 

Instructor: Who would have a different guess? Well, there is a 
good deal of spread between $40 and $60. How many guess it would 
be nearer $40? $60? About half each way. 

Srupent: (resumes reading) Well, that depends on how long I 
wish to work, but I would say a good average is between $50 and 
$60 a week. 

How many days and hours do you put in at that salary? 

Five days a week, nine hours a day. 
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Instructor: Five days a week, nine hours a day. How many of 
you know somebody who works at some kind of job? How many 
hours a day does this person work? 

STUDENT: Six. 

SrupENT: Five. 

Srupent: Eight. 

SrupENT: Eight. 

SrupENT: Seven. 

STUDENT: Six. 

Srupent: Eight. 

SrupENT: Eight. 

Instructor: This boy works nine hours a day. That's a little more 
than most people do. 

Srupent: (resumes reading) What are the opportunities for ad- 
vancement? 

I may be able some day to work myself up to chief mechanic, or 
open a business of my own. 

Instructor: There is an important thing. He is in a line of work 
which would make it possible for him to go into business for himself. 
If you think that some day you would like to go into business for 
yourself, it may be possible for you to pick some line of work where 
you would not need too much money to start a business. 

SrupENT: (resumes reading) Was a high school education ade- 
quate for this job? 

Well, that is a hard one to answer. In my case I believe it was, 
for I gained most of my practical experience in my uncle's shop. 
However, if a fellow wanted to become a mechanic, I think he would 
be better off in a vocational high school. 

Instructor: Let's take that last question. This boy says for him 
high school was all right because he had an opportunity to learn the 
business in his uncle's shop, but for others a vocational high school 
would be better. Ask yourself what course would be best for you to 
take if you wanted to be an automobile mechanic. 

SrupENT: General. 

Srupent: General. 

SrupENT: General. 

Instructor: How many of you are in the same school as those who 
have answered? Is there anybody in that school who thinks a 
different course would be advisable? (No response) In that school 
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what courses have you that deal with auto mechanics? (No response) 
Now tell us why you would pick that course. 

Srupent: In the commercial, you would have nothing to do with 
mechanics, nor would the college preparatory. 

Iwsrnucrom: Your point is that the general course does at least 
include some shopwork? 

SrupENT: In the college course in our school, they have a science 
class, but in the general course, they have more shop. 

Instructor: Do the people in the general course have a chance to 
study the same science as in the college course? 

STUDENT: Yes. 

Instructor: Would some of you from another school tell us 
what would be the course to take in your school? 

Srupent: General. 

Instructor: Any other courses? 

SrupENT: Scientific. 

SrupENT: College preparatory. 

Srupent: Academic. 

SrupENT: College preparatory. 

Srupent: Business ed. 

Instructor: Tell us why you think the general course would be 
best. 

Srupen: In the general course, they have more about automobiles 
than in the college preparatory course. 

Instructor: Any other reason? 

Stupent: Shop, too. 

Instructor: Anyone in that school who feels differently about it? 

Srupent: Well, you can take shop with any course in our school. 

Instructor: Do you think another course would be better? 

Srupent: In the business-education course, you could learn some- 
thing about business too. 

Instructor: What do the rest of you think about that? In the 
general course would you have more shop than in the commercial? 

Srupent: Not in my school. 

Srupent: In our school they have general mathematics in the 


general course. i 
Instructor: Is there something of that sort in your school? 


SrupENT: Yes. i 
Insrrucror: Do you know whether that includes the kind of book- 


keeping you would need for a garage? 
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Sruvent: No. 

Instructor: There are two sides to this, probably. If you are 
going into this occupation, you are going to begin working as a 
mechanic, and then after some time you may want to open your 
own business. Would you need bookkeeping at the start or later? 

SrupENT: Later. 

Instructor: Do you all agree? 

On the basis of this situation, suppose a boy wants to go into a 
. garage and is looking forward to opening his own garage later, should 
he learn bookkeeping in high school, or should he wait until just 
before the time he is going to need it and learn it then? How many 
think in high school? How many later? Now, we have a good 
division of opinion. Somebody tell us why he holds his opinion. 

Sruvent: I think he should wait because he might never get ad- 
vancement in his job and never use what he had learned. 

Srupent: I don't think he should take bookkeeping because he 
should utilize all his time in learning the trade. 

SrupENT: I think he should take it because bookkeeping always 
comes in handy. 

Srupent: Don't you think a time will come when he is going to 
need bookkeeping? 

InsrrucToR: If he does not start the business at once, could he take 
the bookkeeping when he does? 

STUDENT: Yes. 

Instructor: Where? 

STUDENT: At night school or college. 

Instructor: There are two ways he could learn bookkeeping, now 
in school or 5 years later. Which is better? 

SrupENT: In school. 

Instructor: Why? 

SrupENT: Well, if he learns it in school, 5 years later he would 
not have any trouble. He would have more time for himself later 
on, 

Sruvent: I think if he learned it in high school and had no chance 
to apply it for 5 years, he would not be proficient. 

Srupent: I think he should take it while he has the chance. 

Srupent: It could very well depend on whether he is going to be 
a success or just a plain mechanic. How is he going to know whether 
he is going to be a success or not? 

Instructor: Have we any answer to that one? 
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Sruvent: I think that if his heart is set on it, he will try and try 
until he does get it. 

Instructor: Those last two or three remarks bring us into another 
problem that is tremendously important. It is the problem of how 
you can get some idea of whether or not you are likely to succeed 
in whatever you try to do. Before we discuss that, let's finish the 
other topic. Most of you have agreed that if a boy wants to be an 
automobile mechanic, he should take the general course. He should 
have shop and some science on the study of engines if he can get it. 
Do we all agree? How many think so? 

There is some difference of opinion among you on this matter of 
bookkeeping. Let's see if we can get any general agreement. How 
many of you think that at some time he ought to study bookkeeping? 
You were divided as to where he should study the bookkeeping. How 
many of you think in high school? Afterward? We might talk about 
this a good bit longer, and maybe some of you would convince some 
of the others, Sometimes you can argue a long time and not get 
anywhere. I think it might be profitable to spend more time talking 
about that, but I will pass on because this is a demonstration rather 
than a class. If it were really a class, I think we would spend more 
time on it, Let me try to repeat what I think were the principal 
arguments you did bring out. 

The reasons for studying while in school were he has the time; 
even if he has to study again later on, it will be easier; he is going 
to need it some time. 

The reasons for studying it later were if he takes it now, he may 
have forgotten it before the time comes to use it; since he does not 
know whether he will be successful enough to open his own business, 
he should wait and see. 

Have I summarized fairly accurately? 

Srupent: In many schools, you cannot take 
keeping. 

Insrructor: If you were in such a school, how many of you think 
you should take shop? All of you. Lets shut off the discussion on 
that. 

Now we can get started on this other question. Someone said 
our mechanic should take bookkeeping because he is going to need 
it later, and then someone asked how he could tell that he would be 
successful enough to need it, and then you said if he really wants to 
be a success, he will keep on trying until he is. How many of you 


both shop and book- 
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think that anybody who really wants to be a success can be? How 
many would not say so? Why? 

SrupENT: You may not have the natural ability, mechanical ability. 

Instructor: What is mechanical ability? 

SrupENT: Some people just don't have the knack of putting things 
together and taking them apart. 

Iwsrnucrom: I am one of them. 

SrupENr: That was my point—good aptitudes. 

Instructor: What is an aptitude? 

Sruvent: I think it is the ability to do different things naturally. 
It doesn’t have to be taught. 

Instructor: Let me see if I can put your idea in other words. 
How many of you have seen a basketball game this winter? How 
many of you have seen at least one basketball player you thought 
was pretty good? Pretty poor? Do you think the difference between 
the good and bad player was entirely a matter of how hard they 
tried, or was it something else? 

Srupent: I know somebody who practices very hard, and still he 
is no good, 

Instructor: Did any of you ever try and try to do something and 
still find you could not do it well? What was it? 

SrupENT: Paint a picture. 

SrupENT: Occupations and Citizenship! I never get a good mark 
in it. 

Instructor: Like me, I flunked history in college. Have any 
others had that experience? Let's see what the subjects were. 

SrupENT: Math. 

SrupENr: Algebra. 

STUDENT: Art. 

SrupENT: English. 

SrupENT: History. 

Srupent: French. 

SrupENT: Science. 

IwsrmucroR: You see what a variety of courses we have here in 
which people have tried hard and didn't get anywhere. What sub- 
jects have you found that come easily? 

Srupent: Algebra. 

SrupENT: Electrical wiring. 

SrupENT: English. 

SrupENT: Mathematics. 
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Srupent: History. 

STUDENT: Science. 

SrupENT: Chemistry. 

SrupENT: Biology. 

Instructor: Did you notice that some of the same subjects were 
mentioned as easy and as hard? One of the things that psychologists 
think they have learned about people is this. There was a time when 
all of us thought all you had to do was try hard enough, and you 
could do anything. It is a favorite trick of teachers to tell you that, 
but it’s bunk. Now, please don't go back and tell all your teachers 
Isaid that! But one of the things we have learned by studying a lot 
of people is that people differ a great deal. Some of us, without any 
great effort, can learn algebra very easily. Some of us have to work 
and work, and we still can't do very much with it. Suppose there 
is an occupation in which a knowledge of algebra is very important— 
for example, insurance actuary. If algebra is easy for you, then that 
is one reason why you might be a success as an insurance actuary or 
like being an insurance actuary. Now, there may be other reasons 
why you would not be a success. On the other hand, knowing that 
being an insurance actuary requires all this knowledge of algebra, 
how many of you know now that you don’t want to be that? Well, 
you have learned something this morning! 

Engineering requires mathematics, and many boys discover they do 
not have what it takes to learn all that mathematics. They might be 
wonderful at other jobs, but they can’t master the mathematics. How 
many of you would take the chance and try to become an engineer? 
OK. How many would not? Well, you have learned something else 
this morning. 

That is what we mean by aptitudes—the ability to do things better 
than the average person without putting out any great effort to do 
so. A person who has an aptitude for something sometimes finds 
that it is so easy to do this thing that he doesn’t think it is very 
important. It doesn’t seem to him that there is any great credit to 
him in being able to do it, so he may prefer to do something else. 
You know—you always tell a beautiful girl she has brains and a smart 
one that she is beautiful. 

Just the other night I had dinner with a man who had always 
wanted to be a college professor, but he never got to be one. In- 
stead of that, he took a job as supervising principal in a little country 
town in New Jersey and has stayed in that job for 29 years. He took 
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a little country school there and built it up so that it offers practically 
any course you would want. He has done a really wonderful job; but 
to him that doesn’t seem important at all. He has an awfully good 
aptitude for running a school system, but he still wishes he were a 
professor of German. 

Sometimes we make the mistake of going off and trying to do the 
thing that we can’t do. I remember having a professor of economics 
in college who said that everybody in choosing an occupation 
chooses either the thing for which he is best fitted or the thing for 
which he is least fitted. A salesman, if he is a good salesman, is 
usually pretty successful at getting along with other people. If you 
are going out to buy something, you would rather buy it from some- 
body you like. Now, let's suppose that you don’t get along wellwith 
other people, and then you see three or four different salesmen, and 
you notice that all of them have a lot of friends, so you think, “I will 
be a salesman. Then I will make friends.” What would happen? 

SrupENT: You would be a failure. 

Instructor: See how you might choose an occupation for which 
you are not at all fitted? Let's suppose you are very good at math and 
no good at getting along with people, you might be so concerned with 
your failure to get along with people that you might not think your 
ability at math was important, so you might rush off and spend the 
test of your life doing the things you were not very good at. If you 
find yourself going off and doing the things you are not very good at, 
think it over and talk it over with your teacher or counselor. Does 
any of this discussion raise any questions in your mind? 

SrupENT: I think if you are not wanted and you go around with 
some people, you might find out why you are not wanted and correct 
the weakness. 

Srupent: If people do not like you, you could not go around with 
people. 

Instructor: How are we going to get out of that jam? 

Srupent: Maybe somebody will tell you their frank opinion. 

Instructor: Well, that happens sometimes. How many of you 
have had someone tell you something he didn't like about you? Sup- 
pose you are not very good at getting along with people, what could 
you do about it? Let's suppose I am no good at it. I can’t get a 
girl to go to the dance with me. 

Sruvent: Ask a teacher. 

Srupent: Ask them what is wrong. 
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SrupenT: If you are not liked, ask yourself why not. For instance, 
in playing a game, you may not be a good sport. 

Sruvent: If nobody tells you off, you can compare yourself with 
other people. 

Instructor: Do you think you might go wrong on that? 

Srupent: The other person might be better or worse than you in 
certain fields, and you would mistake the reason for his superiority. 

INsrmucron: I did that once. I noticed that a very popular boy 
often made insulting remarks, so I insulted people, and it didn’t get 
me anywhere. 

SrupENT: Suppose you act tough in imitation of some popular boy, 
you might get your head handed to you. 

Instructor: What else could you do? 

Srupent: If you have a special thing in which you are interested, 
try to find someone else who is interested in the same thing. 

Srupent: If you have—I have some oil paints—share it with others. 

Instructor: Be reasonable about sharing. 

SrupENr: Don't always keep on wanting others to give you some- 
thing, and never give things yourself. ` 

Srupent: Mind your own business. 

Insrnucror: That's tremendously important in getting along with 
people. (The instructor here told an anecdote of his college days, il- 
lustrating this point.) Let me give you one other suggestion. All 
of you try this as a kind of assignment for the next 24 hours, Try in 
every contact you have with somebody else to ask yourself how you 
would like to be treated if you were he, and then act that way. Its 
a very hard thing to do, but try it. You may be surprised at the re- 
sults, 

Srupenr: Suppose a person likes to be treated some way that you 
don’t like to be treated. 

Instructor: Very important. So you ought to ask yourself how 
he would like to be treated rather than how you would like to be 
treated if you were he. 

Sruvent: Suppose he likes to be treated rough, and you are afraid 
of him? 

Insrrucron: You'd better modify this assignment enough to keep 
your health. 

Now, from this one paper that you read to us, we have talked for 
nearly an hour on several different subjects—courses for auto me- 
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chanics, aptitudes, human relations. We are a long ways from auto 
mechanics—maybe not, though. 

Will someone read from another paper? 

Sruvent: (reading) What job do you have? 

My first job was filing checks to help me become familiar with the 
signatures of the customers and the titles of accounts. I was then 
moved to the Transit Department. There the work sent up from all 
of the tellers is sorted, proved, photographed and bundled to be sent 
to the bank to which it belongs or to our own bookkeepers to be 
posted. After learning this I was moved to the Statement-Safe De- 
posit and Adjustment Department. Here we prepare the sheets for 
the bookkeepers, give the statements to the customers at the end of 
the month, help them balance their check books to prove it with the 
statement, and explain the method of determining service charges 
which we figure during the month. We also let the safe deposit 
customers have access to their boxes, and print names on “Special 
Account” check books. 

Instructor: Before this was read, how many of you would have 
said that people who work in banks spend most of their time handling 
money? Doing paper work? In contact with other people? From 
this one person’s description, how many would say that he spent most 
of his time putting things on paper? You can learn this: there are 
some jobs in banks which involve a great deal of paper and pencil 
or typewriter work. 

Srupent: (reading) How did you get the job? 

I was told of the opening, left an application in the personnel office 
and received the job. 

Instructor: He was told of an opening. He does not say who 
told him? Is it a he or a she? (This could not be determined.) 

Stupent: (reading) What are the usual weekly earnings? 

Instructor: Let's guess on weekly earnings! 

SropENT: Forty to fifty dollars. 

Srupenr: Sixty to seventy dollars. 

Sruvent: Fifty-five to sixty dollars. 

Srupent: Fifty-five dollars. 

Srupent: Forty-five dollars, 

Sruvent: Thirty-five to forty dollars, 

Sruvent: Fifty dollars. 

Instructor: All right, tell us. 
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SrupENT: (reading) I make thirty dollars, but the starting salary is 
twenty and goes to about thirty-five. 

Srupent: During the war, people in the bank used to get an 
awful lot of money. 

Srupent: The war is over. 

Srupent: I don’t think that is sufficient to live on. 

SrupeNT: During the war they could not get enough workers be- 
cause the war plants paid more. 

Instructor: There is a very important thing. What do you think 
determines what you make? 

SrupENT: It depends on circumstances. If the amount of employ- 
ment at the time is high, then wages are high. 

SropExT: It depends on the importance of the job. 

Instructor: Does the importance of the job or the number who 
can do it determine the wage? 

SrupENT: Importance. 

Instructor: Let me suggest some things for you. How much any 
one person earns in a job depends on a good many different things. 
For example, how scarce is his ability. Let's suppose you were the 
only person in the world who knew how to change a tire on an 
automobile. Can you imagine what would happen? (Here the in- 
structor dramatized this situation at some length in dialogue form. 
The point was that customers would bid against one another for 
the services of the unique specialist.) 

Srupent: You're not losing anything then, if you have a long line. 

Instructor: No. Look at prices of secondhand cars! Why do 
they cost so much? Suppose you were the only person in the world 
who knew how to shoe a horse, but suppose nobody had a horse he 
wanted shod? 

Srupent: You are just out of luck. 

Insrrucror: Suppose you can change tires, but nobody has auto- 
mobiles, and everyone has airplanes? 

SrupENT: You would have to learn to change airplane tires. 

Instructor: One of the things that determines how much you 
earn is how many people can do the job and how many want it done. 
Does the difference in earnings between the bank and the garage 
depend on that? 

Srupent: Yes, because the garage job is greasy. A 

Instructor: Do you think it is because more people want jobs in 
banks than garages? 
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Srupetr: Many people want jobs in banks, but not so many can 
do the work in banks. 

Insrructor: Do you suppose that what these lower earnings mean 
is that there are a lot of people who want to work in banks and can 
do the work? 

STUDENT: Yes. 

Instructor: One thing that determines your earnings is how much 
in demand your skill is. Another thing is just plain luck. If you are 
lucky enough to be around when a good job is vacant, you may get 
it. Another thing is how much people like you. Sometimes it de- 
pends on your relatives, If you marry the boss's daughter, the boss 
may pay you more money because he wants his daughter to have 
enough to live well. Let's go on reading our paper. 

SrupENT: (reading) How many days and hours do you work? 

I work 5 days from 9 to 4, and 1 night from 6:30 to 8. I average 
85 or 40 hours a week. 

Instructor: You remember the boy who worked in the garage? 
How many hours did he work? 

SrupENT: Forty-five. 

Insrructor: This one has an extra five or ten hours a week to go 
to the movies. Do you suppose that explains the difference in pay? 

Srupent: No, I think it is because the garage is a dirty job. 

Instructor: How many of you would very much prefer a job 
where you can keep clean? How many a dirty job? See the differ- 
ence? That is why some people are happy in garages who would not 
be happy in banks and the other way around. 

Well, our time is up. Thank you all very much for coming in to 
help us this morning. I appreciate it, and I know those people in the 
back of the room appreciate it too. 
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QUESTIONS ASKED DURING A 
GROUP CONFERENCE: 


At one of the meetings of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association the author undertook a demonstration of the group 
conference technique of group guidance. The demonstration 
class consisted of 20 high school seniors who expected to go to 
work immediately after graduation. The guests were two em- 
ployment managers of the Ohio Bell Telephone Company, one 
from the traffic department which hires operators and clerical 
workers and one from the plant department which employs line- 
men, installers, etc. ‘There was no advance rehearsal. The 
demonstrator explained the purpose and method and asked the 
first question, one of the boys in the group asked the second, and 
the remaining questions followed as indicated below. “B” indi- 
cates a question asked by a boy in the class, “G” indicates a 
question asked by a girl, and “D” indicates a question or com- 
ment from the demonstrator. 


D: Is there one particular job or group of jobs in which you em- 
ploy more people than in any other? 
B: What are the qualifications for the construction job? 
: Is seniority important in promotion? 
: Is experience necessary? 
: What is the pay? 
What is the age group hired? 
: Are employees insured? 
: Is there a retirement plan? 
: What are the wages, and how do they increase? 
: Are there other specialized jobs, say, for college graduates? 
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B: What is the toughest job? 
B: Well, what is the most dangerous job? 
G: Which jobs for girls have the greatest opportunities for advance- 
ment? 
: How do you apply? 
: Where is that? 
: Can you choose which job you want? Which local office? 
: Will you please explain your title? 
: What jobs are there for college graduates? 
: What is the pay for these? 
G: You mean there is no difference in salary for employees who 
have had four years of college? 
G: How high will the pay go? 
D: What might a college graduate, of average ability, hope to 
make after 5 years? 
After 10 years? 
How high can a girl go? 
In a depression, do the girls stay on the job? 
Is the salary cut? 
Must operators work split hours for the first year? 
Must a girl work the hours she is assigned, or can she choose? 
Can you get a job in another part of the country? 
If salaries there were less, what would happen? 
How about jobs for those who have not finished high school? 
How do you find out about intelligence? 
What about on-the-job training? 
What about nonveterans? 
Would a veteran’s job be waiting for him after his war service? 
What tests do you give to prospective employees? 
Are there part-time jobs for college students? 
How did you start? 
How much did you make? 
How much training is required for operators? 
What are the qualifications for operators? 
Why can’t men do that? They could have all those qualifica- 
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tions. 

D: When you mention sight, do you mean that girls who wear 
glasses could not qualify? 

D: Do you always need operators? 

D: Do they have to leave if they marry? 
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: Is there much firing? 

: May they marry within the company? 

: I don’t understand the system of advancement. 

: Is there any difference in pay between local and long-distance 
operators? 

: What about vacations? 

: When do they take vacations? 

: What is the highest position in the company? The highest pay? 
: What would you say is standard salary for a chief operator? 

: What is the effect of unions on salaries? 

: Isn't there a job as manager in charge of the office, or some- 
thing like that? 

: Is eighteen years the minimum age for all jobs? 

: Do you actually hire girls at sixteen years? 

: Are there any girls in the plant? 

What recreational opportunities are there? 

How many hours do you work? 

D: A man might have to cancel a date sometime to work in an 
emergency? 

G: What about sick benefits? 

: Are there any jobs for girls under eighteen? 

: What is the rate of pay? 

: Do you get your own telephone if you work as an operator? 

: Are there opportunities now for employment? 

: Do you keep applications on file? Would it be wise to come 
in to see you from time to time? How often should one come around? 
Every 6 months? 

D: Might there be some value in checking up, being there when a 
job breaks? 

D: Do we understand that if a man’s rating were low he wouldn’t 
get the job anyway, but otherwise if he turned up at the right moment 
he might? 

B: If the company made a million dollars profit, would the em- 
ployees share? 

B: Who would get it? 

G: Is the operator's job nerve-wracking? What do you do about 
drunks who get on the line and won't get off? 

G: Will the girls now working part time before finishing high 
school have a better chance for a job than others in June? 

G: What about raises? 
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B: Are there special jobs for radio telephone service, telephones in 
cars, and things like that? 

D: Is there a minimum or maximum height? 

D: Weight? 

D: What of men? 

D: No universal minimum or maximum? 

D: As a rough guess, how many new girls would you say were 
hired last year? 

D: How many probably next year? 

D: Do you hire Negroes? 

D: Do you require Sunday work? 

D: What do employees like best about their jobs? 

D: What don’t they like? What do they complain about? 

D: What should we have asked you that we didn't? 
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DEMONSTRATION GROUP CONFERENCE 


The following demonstration was presented at a beth of 
the Mid-Hudson Branch of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, held in the auditorium of Arlington High School just 
outside Poughkeepsie, N.Y., on May 20, 1948. Seated on the 
left side of the stage was a class of approximately twenty high 
school senior boys and girls. Seated on the right side, behind a 
table, were three industrial employers. Seated between the two 
groups, slightly to the rear, behind a small table, was the author, 
who conducted the demonstration. Seated in the orchestra were 
counselors and teachers who came to watch the demonstration. 
The following transcript was prepared from shorthand notes 
taken by Laurence E. Prendergast. It is not a verbatim tran- 
script, but it is correct in all parts essential to the demonstration. 
Since it has not been submitted to the participants for correction, 
it should not be used as a source of occupational information. 


Horrocx: (to audience) What we are going to try to do this after- 
noon is to demonstrate for you one technique that can be used to 
do something that all counselors are trying to do—to provide for 
students accurate, up-to-date information about job opportunities. 
This is not the only means that can be used, but it is one means. We 
call it the group conference. It is, perhaps, most similar to the 
career conference technique with which several of you are familiar. 
It differs from the career conference in these respects. 

The career conference usually involves about twenty different talks 
at the same hour. That means that students can get to only one or 
two such talks. Group conferences, such as we shall demonstrate 
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today, are usually scheduled at intervals throughout the year so 
that a student can attend as many as he likes. 

The usual career conference procedure is to have a speaker on each 
occupation and to have him talk from 20 to 40 minutes. The tech- 
nique that we are going to demonstrate this afternoon provides for 
no speeches. The whole conference is conducted by questions and 
answers, The reason for this is that the average personnel man is a 
good personnel man, but he is not a good teacher. He is not a bril- 
liant speaker. A poor speaker will put an audience to sleep, If this 
group ovér here (pointing to students) doesn’t go to sleep on me, 
none of you will go to sleep. I promise you that. 

Another difficulty is that the speaker will talk about what he thinks 
the students are interested in. Maybe he guesses right, and the stu- 
dents are interested; maybe he guesses wrong, and the students are 
bored. Maybe he gets off the subject and talks only about what 
interests him. In the group conference that we shall demonstrate, if 
one of our guests starts off the subject, I will wait until he pauses for 
breath and then throw another question at him. 

Another disadvantage of the career conference is that the counselor 
can hear only one or two of the speakers, One of the most important 
advantages of the group conference technique is that the counselor 
gets educated in the process, and counselors, I regret to say, need 
occupational information almost as much as students. 

The students here have never seen me until 5 minutes ago. They 
have had no instructions. We people on the platform have had no 


Now to you folks (turning to students), you are here this after- 
noon primarily to put on a good show. However, I hope that for 
you there will come out of this something more than just the satis- 
faction of having been gracious people who helped to put on a show. 
This is the sort of thing that might be done any day in any school 
to help the students get information about the kinds of jobs that will 
be open to them when they go out to work. 

‘The only limitation on the questions you may ask is that the 
questions must have something to do with jobs, Ask as many 
questions as you like, 

Now, to our panel, we are grateful to you for giving up an after- 
noon to help us. You have heard me tell the audience what we are 
not going to let you do. If they or I ask you any question that you 
don't want to answer, just tell us it's none of our business. 


(To audience) I have a hunch that this class is a little soared. 
have a hunch that they are going to need a little warming up. 
way would be for me as instructor to start asking questions, 
ever, under these circumstances, I think I might still be sitting 
asking questions half an hour from now, If they were a class 
school, we would know each other, and we would be ready to 
right to work. If they were a new class, we would have spent all 
yesterday getting ready for today, 

1f you have to take a group that is cold and may go dead on 
there is a simple technique that you can sometimes use to Warm them 


HOHER 


E 


I hope it works! 

(Hoppock here divided the class into groups of five.) 

For the next two or three minutes, you will please talk with your 
own group about this question: “What questions do you think we 
ought to ask these people?” Here are three personnel managers from 
threo different companies, What questions do you think we ought to 
ask them in order to get as much valuable information as we can 
about jobs? 

(Interval of 5 minutes during which students talked and Hoppock 
conversed with the three guests.) 

Now will you stop your discussion and pick one person out of 
each group to report for the group. Go ahead=back in your huddle 
to decide who's going to report for you. 

Ready? Have you decided? OK. Let's start with this group in 
the middle. Will the chairman of each group do this? Tell us what 
are some of the questions your group mentioned, 

Srvpexr: What are the requirements you need to get in? What 
* subjects do you prefer students to have taken? What is the pay? 
And the vacations? (Laughter) 

Horrocx: That's all right. Ariel to 
They are all school teachers, and vacations 

Srupexr: (continuing) Pensions and chance for advancement? 

Horrocx: Now let's take the group back in the corner. * 

Srupewr: I don't think we had anything different. If anyone went 
to a business school, would he have a preference over a high school 
graduate? 


Horrocx: Now this group. 
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Srupent: Would a person with previous business experience have 
an advantage over one going directly from high school? 

Horrocks: And this group. 

SrupENT: We had nothing different. 

Horrocx: All those questions are good. That's the sort of thing we 
want to get at. Now, I am going to ask you to let me have the first 
few minutes. When we resume questions, don’t leave it to the 
chairman of your group, but all of you pitch in. We want to put on 
a good show, and it will be a good show if we have a lot of questions. 

Mr. Duel is personnel manager of International Business Machines, 
which is a large company with about twenty-four hundred em- 
ployees. Mr. Peters is with Frederick Hart Manufacturing Company, 
which employs about four hundred people. Mr. Becker represents 
the Fargo Manufacturing Company, which has about eighty-five em- 
ployees. 

Will you tell us, Mr. Becker, when your company hires people 
who are just out of high school, do you hire them for several dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs, and if so, for which jobs do you hire the largest 
number? 

Becker: The largest number that we hire are either for office work 
or, in the case of boys, for machine-shop work where they go on to 
learn to be machinists. For the starting office jobs that we have, we 
find that the commercial-course high school diploma is adequate. 

Hoprock: Mr. Peters? 

Perens: At present, it’s more in the shop itself, both in the machine 
shop for machinery operations and some assembly operations. We 
hire a great many girls for assembly operations. We do not have 
women in the machine shop itself. We have started a number of 
girls in the office. We have started them in the shipping depart- 
ment, typing, filing, etc. 

Hoprocx: It’s principally either clerical work or assembly work? 
And Mr. Duel? 

Duet: We prefer a high school graduate for any job—of course, 
until you get up into some jobs that need more than high school 
training. ' 

Horrock: What is the largest single group of occupations in your 
plant? 

Duet: Well, I believe clerical, if you consider it clerical In our 
definition, it will run factory-clerical, which would include auto- 
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matic press operators, dispatchers, stock clerks, etc.; in the office, 
purchasing and office services. 

Horrock: Other than clerical, what would be the next largest 
category? 

Duet: Assembly. 

Horrocx: (to class) Now you have got the picture. Here are 
three plants. All have clerical jobs, and all have machine-shop jobs. 
Let's take the clerical first. Who has a question? 

Srupent: In my case, I have taken a straight college course and 
one year of typing. What chance do I stand of getting a job? 

Dvzr: To answer that question, I would have to know a lot more. 
She would have a chance in a great many jobs that do not require 
a lot of typing. 

Horrock: The fact that she had only one year of typing would 
not disbar her? Mr. Peters? 

Prrrns: That would be perfectly satisfactory. It is not necessary 
in some cases to be able to take dictation in shorthand. We expect 
that with practice in the plant, they will become very competent. 

Horrock: Mr. Becker? 

Becker: In our setup, I am afraid she would be out of luck. In 
a small plant, there is less flexibility. She would have to know both 
Shorthand and typewriting. 

Horrock: Would you think that that was generally true of small 
plants? 

Becker: Yes. 

Srupent: In my case, I have had 2 years of shorthand and typing. 
I am interested in receptionist work. What are my chances of get- 
ting it? I would prefer to work in the personnel department. 

Horrock: Assuming that the girl is otherwise satisfactory, would 
2 years be sufficient training to get her a job as a receptionist in your 
personnel department? 

Duet: For me, our personnel department is a promotion. We do 
not hire people directly for that department. They are people that 
come in the plant somewhere else and merit promotion. 

Becker: Just the reverse. Our starting girls’ jobs include taking 
dictation, typing, and certainly as a receptionist. 

Perers: We follow somewhat the system of Mr. Duel, using the 
personnel department as a promotional opportunity. If a person 
starts off narrowing down the job so closely, in a city the size of 
Poughkeepsie the opportunities are limited. 
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Horrocx: In a small company, you are likely to have broader jobs. 
Mr. Peters made a very important point. It would be less true, but 
it would still be true in a city the size of New York. If you decide 
before you go out for a job that this is the one thing that you want 
and you are very specific about it, you will find that your opportuni- 
ties will not be so numerous as they would be if you were less narrow 
in your aim. Next question? 

SrupENT: I take straight secretarial work and some bookkeeping. 
Would I have to start at the lowest level office job, or would my 
training get me a better starting position? 

Becker: In our particular case, she would start taking dictation 
immediately. We have recently acquired a young girl from this 
school, and the first thing she started off with was taking dictation. 
She is sort of a roving stenographer. This girl travels through several 
offices. 

Horrocx: Does that mean you have a secretarial pool? 

Becker: She is our pool. (Laughter) She does very well. 

Peters: We would employ her as a stenographer. Naturally, when 
we get a person with secretarial experience, even if it is only study 
in school, we are not going to put her in the shop because that is 
a wasteful way of operating. 

Duet: She would probably start on straight typing. There might 
be some dictation. She would not start on secretarial work. In our 
production-engineering department, there are girls who do typing and 
are occasionally called on for dictation. 

Horrocx: (to student) Does that answer your question? 

Srupent: Yes. I have another one. Would I have to work with 
ten or fifteen or twenty others, or could I work by myself. Would 
I have to read back shorthand notes of other people? 

Horrock: When you say work by yourself, do you mean having 
a private office? 

Srupent: No. I mean would I be responsible for carrying through 
a job, or would several girls be put on it and have to read back 
each other's notes. 

Horrock: In any of your places, would she have to read back 
someone else's notes? 

(All three said no.) 

Srupent: How would a young man start? Would there be any 
chance for him without office training? 
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Duvet: Well, there are many different jobs for which he would be 
eligible—dispatcher, shipping department, receiving department, 
stores, etc. There are any number of different jobs. 

Srupent: Could you advance from those jobs, or would you have 
to stay there the rest of your life? 

Durr: That would depend entirely on you. 

Becken: Our procedure would be first of all to acquaint the young 
man with our machine setup, hoping that he would be a machinist. 
Then he would be sent to the shipping department. From there, 
there is a likelihood of going into the front office. However, front- 
office jobs are usually jobs held by technicians. 

SrupENT: Would there be any opportunity for a person to get into 
mechanical drawing? I have had 8 years of mechanical drawing, 4 
years of mathematics, and 1 year of shop. 

Perens: Well, that’s very difficult to say. It depends upon our 
requirements right at the moment. We have four students that ex- 
change. They spend 10 weeks in the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology; they are in college 10 weeks, and they spend 10 weeks in 
the plant. They are taking up a regular engineering course, and 
they will eventually become Diesel designers, product designers, etc. 
But the opportunity for a fellow to come cold out of high school and 
get into our extremely technical engineering department is very 
limited. 

Horrocx: Any place for this boy at I.B.M., Mr. Duel? 

Duet: We have hired in the past occasionally a boy with those 
qualifications, but I would say it was the exception rather than 
the rule. 

Hoprocx: Mr. Becker? 

Becker: I would say that he was starting too early. I would 
certainly recommend a school like Rochester or one of our state 
schools. If a boy came with us with that background, he would be 
pretty well stopped right there. 

Hoprock: With 2 more years of training, could he go further? 

Becker: Yes. Four years would be more desirable. 

Horrocx: The answer seems to be generally no. Do you men hap- 
pen to know if there are other places around Poughkeepsie where 
this boy might get technical work? 

Becker: I don't know of any plants where he could get such work. 

(The other two personnel men nodded agreement with this state- 
ment.) 
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Ho»rock: What it amounts to is that with a high school education 
he is going into a job where he will be competing with college gradu- 
ates. 

(Peters and Becker nodded agreement.) 

Durr: There is another way around that. If this boy has the 
inclination and the other necessary requisites to go into our tool- 
makers’ school, he could work his way up to a responsible position. 

Srupent: A girl starts at a clerical position. If she does her work 
well, can she advance? 

Becker: Even in a small plant, the answer is yes. 

Perens: That depends entirely upon a review of the girl’s progress 
which we make at short intervals to determine advancement. 

Duet: The answer would be the same if I understand the question 
correctly. The young lady is talking about promotion. Does that 
promotion mean in responsibility or financially? 

Srupent: In responsibility. 

Durt: Promotions of that nature in our plant are earned. We 
hire nobody directly for better positions; we prefer to fill them from 
our own ranks, 

Srupent: How would you go about applying for a job and getting 
a job? 

PrrEms: Usually, they come in and’ ask if we have one, and, of 
course, it is impossible to say, “Yes, we do have one.” So we have 
them fill out an application, and then we talk to each and every 
individual who comes in. We try to get from them information re- 
garding their education, skills, hobbies, the things they want to do 
to earn their bread. We discover a lot of latent talent in some indi- 
viduals. Never apply for a job by phone. "That's terrible, and it 
happens every day, all day long. We do like young people to come 
in and talk to us, and we try to help them in every way we can. 

Horrock: Suppose a boy comes to your plant, would he ask to 
see you? 

Perens: In our case, we are very fortunate. We are right on Main 
Street, and our entrance is very clearly marked. 

Horrock: What does it say over the entrance? 

Perers: It says “Personnel Department." 

Horrocx: Mr. Becker? 

BEckER: Well, she comes to our main office and is met by our re- 
ceptionist, If the applicant is applying for a job in the shop, then 
he talks with our plant manager. There our program is the same 
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as Mr. Peters’, We talk the whole situation over with the applicant. 
If it is a question of a job in the office, then I am called in. There 
is one thing that always means a lot to us. If the applicant happens 
to have a small passport picture, it is very valuable. It’s awfully hard 
to remember faces and just names. 

Durr: We are not as handy. We are not right on Main Street. We 
are 4 miles below the city. The procedure is pretty much the 
same. The applicant comes to our personnel department. The re- 
ceptionist will ask if he is a new applicant. If so, he fills out an ap- 
plication. Everyone who comes down is interviewed. We try to 
work it so that, if a person comes down twice, the second time he 
is assigned to a different interviewer. It is my suggestion that when 
you go into a place to apply for a job, have a plan in mind. Have 

. a path that you want to follow for your life's work. Don’t say, “I will 
take anything.” That’s most discouraging to us. Apparently, from 
the questions you have been asking here this afternoon, I don’t think 
you are of that type. 

Perens: I discovered something about that type. As far as young 
people are concerned, they come out with that “I will do anything” 
answer because they don’t know what we have for them to do. If 
I find it in the case of a person who has fifteen or twenty years of shop 
experience, then I know he is a floater. But with young people, I 
think it is a matter of not knowing what jobs there are. 

Horrocx: If a young person does not get a job as a result of his 
first application to you, is it a good idea for him to go back again? 

Duet: Frankly, when a person comes into our plant and we haven't 
anything for him, we want to look him over a little. After the in- 
terviewer has talked with him, if he determines that he is good mate- 
rial for a certain kind of work, his application is coded for that work. 
When we get a requisition, we go to our file and pick out the applica- 
tions that have been coded for that kind of work. We select eight or 
ten that look best, Then the manager of the department selects the 
one he wants, Our personnel department does not hire. The manager 
of the department that needs the help makes the choice. 

Horrock: Should he just wait, or would he gain anything by going 
back to see you? 

Duet: That would be according to what the interviewer coded 
him as. The interviewer may have in mind some opening he thinks 
is going to exist, He may tell the applicant, “Come in the latter part 
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of next week.” In that case, he should come in. Otherwise, he 
accomplishes nothing by coming back too soon. 

Hoprock: Suppose a boy likes I.B.M., and he comes in June and 
you haven't anything, and the interviewer doesn't have any prospect 
for him. If he gets another job and he still wants to work for I.B.M., 
what are the chances of his getting a call from you? 

Duet: His application remains in our active file for 6 months. 

Becker: In our case, we like to have people keep coming back. 
It doesn't mean anything as far as we are concerned to say, "Nothing 
yet, come back next week." There are distinct advantages to working 
for a small company and to working for a large company. If a person 
keeps coming back, he sort of sells the idea to us that maybe he 
prefers a small company. 

Peters: We follow something of the same procedure as I.B.M. At 
the end of 6 months, we destroy the application. We assume that 
they have a job somewhere else. 

Horrock: Next question? 

Srupent: Would you rather have experienced help or someone just 
out of high school that you can teach yourselves? 

Peters: It depends on what the opening is. For instance, we hire 
every month two or three young people who are completely inex- 
perienced. We start them on quite a low level The foreman 
watches their progress and sees how they handle equipment and 
machinery. If they show that they are adaptable to that kind of 
work, we will promote them to a small bench job. We find that is a 
very good way to start young people off. 

Srupent: What are the age requirements? Would it be advisable 
to apply before getting out of school? 

Horrock: Suppose we take those separately. First, about age 
requirements? 

Becken: Only as controlled by the law. 

Horrock: Which is what? 

Becker: Sixteen with working papers; eighteen without, 

Peters: Our minimum is eighteen. 

Duet: Eighteen except in the apprentice school. 

Horrocx: Should he apply now or after graduation? 

Broker: The sooner, the better. 

Peters: We would accept his application now. 

Duet: We would accept it, but we wouldn't do anything until he 
got out of school. 
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Srupent: Could Mr. Duel explain what he means by the ap- 
prentice school? 

Duet: We have a 3-year toolmakers’ apprentice school for high 
school graduates, who can pass the entrance examination, that starts 
them right out at the bottom to learn the toolmaker's trade. ‘They 
go off into tool design, etc. They work in the job for a certain 
number of hours—I think it is 4 hours a week that they have ir. class, 
tool design, metallurgy, etc. After the boy gets through with school, 
he is not a graduate engineer, but for our money he has got an 
excellent basis to get ahead. We look to that school for a lot of our 
management. 

SrupENT: If you had completed that course, what value would it 
have in another factory? 

Becker: It is a well-recognized course. 

Srupent: Would ‘there be any disadvantage in taking a part-time 
job while you are waiting to hear from a company? 

Becker: I should say you should immediately accept whatever 
employment was offered, so long as it was respectable, and await an 
opportunity to get into the company of your choice. You will find 
all employment is related. Even the fact that you get up in the morn- 
ing and go to a plant—you learn about safety—that's work experience, 
and it is all valuable. 

Horrocx: Suppose he took the other job. If you heard that he had 
taken it, would you take his application out of your file? 

Becker: No. 

Horrock: Would there be any advantage in the person writing you 
a letter, telling you what he had done? 

Becker: Well, it’s nice to know that people think that way of 
our particular organization, and such correspondence would, of course, 
be attached immediately to the person's application. 

SrupENT: Do the other gentlemen see any disadvantage in work- 
ing for another company while waiting to hear from the company of 
your first choice? 

Duet: I think these questions are being tossed at me. I had better 
give you the whole story. We are in an expansion program, and 
everybody in the United States east of the Mississippi River knows 
it. We have in our file right now ten thousand active applications. 
Probably three thousand of these are from people who are within a 
radius of 35 miles of our plant and who are unemployed at the present 
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time. We are giving most of our employment opportunities to these 
people. 

STUDENT: Are there any opportunities for girls other than in clerical 
work? 

DvzL: We have girls in the assembly department, inspection work, 
cafeteria, etc. 

Horrock: Do they need any special training for those jobs? 

Duet: Someone asked a question before regarding work experience. 
We prefer to have brand-new people with no experience. We want 
them with some technical education, but more than that we want 
them to be socially competent. We want them to be good citizens. 
We want them to be able to get along with people. We want them to 
be honest. We want them to be able to think. If they can do these 
things, we can teach them to do the job. 

Sruvenr (girl): I have had 4 years of science and 4 years of 
mathematics. I would like to be able to use this training somewhere 
without a college education. Is there any chance of my getting a job 
which would give me this opportunity? 

Hoprocx: Does that training have any value? 

Peters: I have seen some very competent draftsmen—female. It 
would be difficult in this area, to get the kind of work you probably 
want. In our plant, your opportunities would be clerical, assembly, 
and storekeeping and in our production control office. Your oppor- 
tunities are quite limited. 

Horrock: Do you have girl apprentices, Mr. Duel? 

Duet: We have not. The school was originally founded about 
twenty-five years ago, and when the book was written, it said young 
boys who are high school graduates. Why we don't have girls, I 
don't know. 

Horrock: Do you think the rule might be changed? 

Duet: I doubt it very much, because the nature of the work re- 
quires physical strength. 

Hoprocx: Mr. Becker, have you any use for a girl with this train- 
ing? 

Becker: It seems a shame, but I don't think we have. 

SrupENT: I would like to ask if there is anything in the salesman- 
ship line or purchasing for a high school graduate? 

Duet: Speaking for our company, the sales end is a different divi- 
sion. We have nothing to do with it. I do know that they prefer 
college graduates. 


_ 
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Horrock: How about purchasing? 

Duet: He might start in any clerical job and work into that. 

Horrocx: If that were a boy's ambition and he wanted to be trans- 
ferred there later, would you be able to take him with that under- 
standing? 

Due: We wouldn't promise him that he would be transferred, but 
it wouldn't hurt him to ask. 

Becker: All of our sales are made to public utilities or telephone 
companies. That immediately calls for trained engineers. As to 
purchasing, that also calls for great technical training because of 
the nature of our business. 

Perens: We are only now beginning to form the nucleus of our 
sales organization, and dealing in the sort of technical equipment we 
manufacture, sound recorders, it is necessary that we have technically 
trained men. We also do the bulk of our business with the state and 
Federal governments. A man who sells must also be able to de- 
sign technical installations. We have placed two young people, 
neither one of whom has had much technical training. It’s a very, 
very long program which will take a number of years to complete, but 
in the main you can’t go out and sell without a great deal of tech- 
nical training. 

Horrock: We have been at this now for more than an hour. 
Suppose at this point we stop the demonstration and discuss the 
technique. (To audience) If we were interested primarily in teach- 
ing these young people rather than in demonstrating a technique, I 
would have asked more questions. I have a list of questions here 
which I have not used. If you are using this technique, it’s a good 
idea to be fortified with such a list of questions. 

First of all, would any of you like to ask any of the students here 
about their reaction to this as a technique of getting information? 

From THE Auprence: Do the students feel let down when they 
find out that most of these jobs start low and they have to have some 
training—when they learn the facts from personnel men rather than 
from teachers? 

Srupenr: I feel that it's all right to start at the bottom and work up, 
but I feel that we are getting less chance to do so. I think they pre- 
fer people with college education, and the competition is getting 
keener, and without a college degree you have very little chance. 

Horrock: How many have a letdown feeling? None. How many 
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feel more encouraged? None. It’s about a neutral reaction. ( Laugh- 
ter) 

From re Avuprence: Why have the students not asked about 
salaries? 

SrupENT: We feel that maybe these companies have different 
salary rates and wouldn't like to talk about it so much. (Laughter) 

Horrock: We are all ready to hire him because he is a diplomat, 
Other reasons? 

Srupvenr: I figure that you are going to have to start at the bottom 
anyway. 

SrupENr: I feel that most of us have a better idea of what we 
want to do than what we are going to get paid. 

From THe Auprence: Do they feel that somewhere in their guid- 
ance they have been misguided in high school? (No answer from 
students) 

Due: Maybe that's because the direction of these young people’s 
thinking is to a professional level. I don’t think that today these 
young people have more competition in seeking a job than they did 
years ago. When we speak of college people, they come in at a 
different level, There are plenty of openings where young people 
can begin. We hope we are on an expansion program and that we 
will need machine operators, ete. From these people we will have 
to develop supervisory personnel. We promote from within. 

Sruvenr: I feel that we were not misled if we stick to a certain 
course, but I think you can misguide yourself by jumping from course 
to course in the middle of your high school. 

Horrock: How many would say that you have had provided for 
you by your school something that you would call vocational guid- 
anceP (All students raised hands.) 

In the light of what you have learned today, how many would say 
your guidance was realistic? (Most students raised hands.) 

SrupENT: Is it not true that even for relatively unskilled jobs, em- 
ployers prefer college graduates because they can get them now, 
whereas fifteen or twenty years ago it was not possible to do so. 

Aut Emptoyers: No. 

From THE Auprence: These students are competing for jobs with 
veterans. How are they measured with the veterans? If a series 
of applications came in, some of these veterans might not be as well 


qualified as the high school graduates. Who would get the jobs under 
such circumstances? 
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Duet: It's up to the judgment of the department manager—which- 
ever one he picks. 

HorPock: Would it be indiscreet to ask you if in your experience 
managers seem to show a preference for veterans? 

Duet: I can't answer that. Two years ago, there may have been, 
but now I would say no. 

Peters: If we have two people, one a veteran and one not a 
veteran, who are equally capable, it's a matter of discretion to the 
department manager whom he will pick. If the veteran is disabled, 
I feel it is our duty to see that he is placed, Both are given complete 
consideration. 

Becker: We have no set rule on that at all. 

From THE AUDIENCE: I would like to know what these three gentle- 
men do about disabled civilians, Do you give them a chance for 
employment? 

Duet: We do, certainly, I am very proud of the record of I.B.M. 
on that score. We hired a fellow just the other day who had lost 
both legs. It depends entirely upon the type of work available. 

From THE Avupmnce: Would you say that is characteristic of 
Dutchess County? 

Duet: I think you would find it throughout industry. 

From THE Aupience: When records are sent to the various firms, 
the student should fully realize that his attendance, punctuality, and 
extracurricular activities are almost as important as a good set of 
grades, Is that correct? 

Aut EMPLovEms: Yes. 

SropENT: Would the men suggest that it would be better for a 
high school graduate to work a couple of years in a smaller place be- 
fore applying to a large firm? 

Duet: I think he has got it in reverse. 

Becker: There's another slant to it too. In a small shop, everyone 
has to be flexible. In a sense, that is our training program. 

From ‘rae Auprence: I would like to have the students show their 
reaction as to their preference of this type of presentation of job in- 
formation over a formal approach. 

Horrock: Would you rather get your information this way than 
by having these three people make a speech? How many would? 
(He counts.) How many would not? Nineteen say yes; two say no. 
Why? 
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SrupENT: In a formal address, he would tell you more of what he 
has got for you, whereas this way we have to pull it out of him. 

Hoprock: Who feels differently and why? 

SrupENT: I think it makes you feel more free in asking questions. 
You can put it over better, and you can put the employer sort of on 
the spot. 

SrupENT: Couldn't you ask questions after the speech was made? 

SrupENr: After sitting and listening to them speak, you are not 
in a mood to ask questions. 

From THe Auprence: Would the students feel more satisfied with 
a combination of the two? (The speaker went on to describe such a 
combination at some length.) 

Horrock: We spent about an hour on this. How many think it 
would have been better if we had had three 10-minute speeches and 
a half-hour of questions? (He counts.) About four and a half, 
(Laughter) 

Suppose we ask the employers. Do you feel that you would have 
done a better job if you could have made a speech? 

Duet: If I had made a speech, I could not have covered nearly all 
the different opportunities we have. Here I knew they were in- 
terested in clerical opportunities, and they had a chance to ask specific 
questions. I think we can get much more across to you this way 
than by standing up and frothing at the mouth for 20 minutes. 

Peters: I agree. 

Brcxer: I personally like this setup. 

From tHe AuprENGE: Isn't it important to know what product is 
manufactured in each of these gentlemen’s plants? 

Horrock: Touché. I proceeded on the assumption that that was 
known to everyone here. Let's find out! 

Duet: I.B.M.’s plant here makes business machines, mainly electric 
typewriters. 

Peters: Frederick Hart makes sound recorders, film and wire 
recorders, food mixers and does job shopwork. 

Becker: Fargo manufactures wire connectors. They are used by 
the public utilities to join different types of transmission wires. We 
also make railroad signal equipment and aircraft parts. 

From rae Auprence: Has industry in this area prepared job sum- 
maries of the opportunities in their plants which they refer back to 
the schools? If not, would they welcome cooperation from the 
schools on such a project? 
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Perens: In our case, I would say that such a survey might be 
effective if it hit us at certain times when we had job opportunities. 
Generally, I don’t feel that we could be particularly helpful in trying 
to assist you in making such a survey. 

Becker: If such a survey was made, we would be very willing 
to cooperate. I don’t know that we could promise anything definite 
in the way of openings if that is what the question was intended for. 

Duet: I feel the same way. 

Horrock: Suppose this group of counselors were to go to you and 
ask you questions about job opportunities in your plants, would you 
welcome that kind of thing? 

ALL EMPLOYERS: Yes. 

Horrocx: Suppose we give our guests a chance. Would you three 
people who have been answering questions all afternoon like to ask 
anything? 

Aut EwrLovEns: No. 

Horrock: We are very grateful to you. I know I speak for the 
audience in telling you how much we appreciate what you have done 
for us. And the same goes for our student group. You've done a 


good job. 
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DEMONSTRATION CASE CONFERENCE : 


The following is approximately a verbatim transcript of a 
demonstration case conference on changing a job in the author's 
course in group guidance at New York University, 1948. 


Instructor: This morning we are going to do another demonstra- 
tion. This is to be a demonstration of the technique of the case 
conference described in Chap. IX. Those of you who have your 
texts—will you get them out and take a quick look at Chap. IX now. 
How many of you have read that chapter? AII right, those of you 
who have not read it are going to see the technique in operation be- 
fore you read about it. I suggest that those of you who have read 
the chapter read it again during this next week because I think some 
things in it will mean more to you after you have seen the demonstra- 
tion. 

Briefly, this is a technique in which we attempt to give students 
some practice in thinking about the kinds of decisions which a num- 
ber of them are likely to have to make at some future time, We take 
cases out of the previous experience of the counselor, or we may take 
cases out of the current problems which members of the class are 
facing, and the group discusses these problems. One such dis- 
cussion obviously would not teach a person a great deal, but going 
through a series of such discussions, we think, will give a person prac- 
tice in thinking about such decisions and will give him practice in 
developing a technique of attacking similar problems. It may help 
him sometime to make a better decision than he otherwise would. So 
much for theory! 

Now, we can use a case out of my counseling experience or out of 
yours, or perhaps some one of you has a problem. If it is a very 
simple problem where your own emotions are not greatly involved, it 


1For related discussion see Chap. IX. 
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might be interesting to you, and more interesting to the rest of us, 
than some problem in which we have no personal interest. Are there 
any of you who are facing a decision on which you would like to have 
our help? 

Srupent: I have been wondering how I could apply what I am 
learning. I am a physical therapist. I can see how the basic princi- 
ples apply, but I would like to know how I could give group guidance 
to a group of spastics. 

Instructor: Anyone else who has a problem? 

Knopp: A man approached me this morning and asked if I would 
be interested in a particular type of job. I don't know much about 
the job since I could talk about it for only a moment. 

Instructor: (To student who volunteered first problem) If you 
don’t mind, I will take this problem rather than yours because it is 
better fitted to what I want to use this demonstration for. 

Let’s take Mr. Klopp’s case. We have a real life issue before us. 
All you know at the present time is this: Mr. Klopp has been offered 
a job and doesn’t know whether or not to take it. We are not going 
to tell you anything except what you bring out by your questions. 
What do you want to know before you venture an opinion? 

SrupENT: What is his present position? What position is he of- 
fered? 

Krorp: Administrative assistant at Scott High School, East Orange, 
NJ. I teach one class a day, and the rest of my time is spent in 
guidance. 

I know very little about the other question. My adviser here at 
New York University saw me this morning about my curriculum and 
asked me to fill in a card. He said he would be willing to recom- 
mend me for a job in some research study in consumer education. 

SrupENT: Are you satisfied with the job you have now? 

Krorr: Yes. 

Srupent: Do you know whether this is going to be a permanent 
position? 

Kiopp: My adviser said it is definite for one year and would lead 
on to a permanent job. 

Srupent: Why do you think he selected you for consideration for 
this job? 

Krorr: That's a good question because I told him I am no expert in 
£ other work for this ad- 


consumer education. I have done a lot o 
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viser such as reading, grading papers, and preparing special bibliogra- 
phies. 

Instructor: Let me interrupt at this point to do some incidental 
teaching. This is a nice illustration of the kind of thing that happens 
over and over again. There are very few things that can contribute 
so much to the job opportunities open to you as a reputation for 
doing things well. People who set themselves a very high standard 
and hold themselves to it are extremely rare. When you discover one 
of them, if you are in a position to recommend people for jobs, you 
don’t forget him very quickly. I find myself doing what this adviser 
apparently has done—saying to prospective employers, “Well, this man 
does not have the experience you are looking for, but he has the 
qualities you want.” In looking for someone to do a job for me, I 
have a strong preference for those whom I have seen do top-quality 
work, 

By way of illustration, if you are majoring in nursing education, 
what you do in my course is relatively unimportant, but in your 
nursing education courses you should exert every effort to impress 
the professor with the quality of your work. Conversely, if you are 
majoring in guidance, what you do in my class is very important. 

What else do you want to ask Mr. Klopp? 

Srupent: How about the financial comparison between the two 
jobs? 

Kror»: Thats quite a problem. Our salary scale where I now 
am runs, for masters’ degrees, which I have, from $2,500 to $5,200, 
but for administrative work you can go to $5,800, which I would; 
and the next step above that would be in a range of about $7,000 to 
$9,000. This particular job that was offered me in an offhand way 
this morning would start me out at at least a thousand dollars more 
than I am making, and would have a top of $6,000 for the coming 
year. 

SrupENT: Would it be possible for you to obtain a temporary 
leave of absence? 

Krorr: That was suggested to me, and I would try to do it. 

Sruvent: Do you think that you would be as happy in a research 
job as in your present job? You seem to be the type of person who 
prefers working with people rather than things. Your present job 
involves working with people. Wouldn't the new job be mostly 
working with things? 
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Krorr: I know very little about the new position, but it is headed 
by some professor in the city, and no doubt he would be doing all the 
creative work, and the assistants would be doing routine work, I 
don’t think I would be very happy doing routine work. 

Srupent: I don’t think we should continue this discussion until we 
are able to get more of the facts regarding this new job. Let's take 
it up again next week when we have all the necessary information. 

SropExT: I would be interested in knowing the basic thinking about 
why you thought about leaving your present job. 

Kopp: Well, there was a chance to jump up close to two thousand 
dollars immediately, whereas it would take me—well, $150 into 
$2,000, whatever that is. (Laughter) 

Srupent: Should you decide not to go on with this job after a 
trial, would it help you when you return to your present job? 

Korr: Thats a dangerous question. It could stymie me if the 
people were narrow-minded, but on the other hand, it could help me. 

Srupent: How much will your past education help you in the new 
job? What opportunity will you have in the long run to do better 
in the new job? 

Krorr: The work I am doing now is directly in line with both 
jobs. I am interested in guidance which involves some research. 

Srupent: How about your future in the new job? 

Krore: No mention was made of going beyond $6,000. 

Srupent: Would taking the new job mean breaking up your home 
and moving elsewhere? 

Krore: No. 

Srupent: On the basis of interest and satisfaction, do you think 
this increase in salary would be enough to force you to make the 
change? 

Ktore: If other things are equal. 

Srupent: I am under the impression that the job you have now 
involves dealing with people and the other with figures. It seems to 
me that one big choice is whether you prefer to work with people or 
in small groups. I think satisfaction with a job is more important 
than money. 

SropExT: What is this research project you are going to doP 

Krorr: I don't know much about that. It is a research study in 
consumer education, and it sounds to me as if there will be some poll- 
ing in it, such as the Gallup Poll. Dr. Hoppock may know some- 


thing about it. 
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Instructor: I know of such a project. I don’t know enough about 
it to even guess what this job might be. It is not, as far as I know, 
tied up to any institution. From what I know about it, I would guess 
that the exact nature of your job is probably not known at the present 
time, even to the person who is hiring you, and that it will be de- 
termined by what develops from year to year. 

SrupENT: Too many people expect schoolteachers to derive all their 
satisfaction from the job. I think there is a very important satisfaction 
in a good pay check. 

SrupENT: Do you know anything about consumer research? 

Krorr: Never did it, but I like to read about it. I think those 
people are on the right track. Jt is an idealistic movement. 

SrupENT: Have you any idea as to hours in the job? 

Krorr: No. 

Srupent: Have you investigated what it might do to your physical 
well-being? 

Krorr: No. 

Srupent: He is going from an overcrowded field and going to a 
new one. If he makes good, there is an open road ahead, and he 
can step on the accelerator. He is throwing away security, but every 
pioneer has to take that chance. 

SrupENT: In spite of the promise made, this new position is pre- 
carious since he has no definite assurance as to the future, So I would 
say, "Sit where you are." 

SrupENT: Until we know something about the job, what problem 
has he? 

SrupENr: How many years have you been in your present job? 

Krop»: Two years. 

SrupENT: How far can you go in this position? 

Korr: That's another thing that is puzzling me. It’s all a guess 
how far I can go. 

SrupENT: The only thing I get out of all this is that the gentleman 
reminds me of “Old Man River." He don't say nothing. I don't see 
how we can get anywhere in the absence of more material about the 
job. 

Srupent: I think we can be helpful by suggesting to the subject 
what questions there are. 

Instructor: Let me call to your attention as counselors-in-training 
what I should also call to your attention if you were a class of high 
School students. This discussion is bringing out the desirability of 
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getting all of the facts before you make a decision. That has been 
repeatedly pointed out. If you learn nothing else except just to be 
impressed again with the importance of getting all of the facts, then 
the discussion may have been worth while. 

Let’s go on and see what help we can give Mr. Klopp on the basis 
of such facts as we have, and what his next step would be in terms 
of the kinds of information he should ask for. 

Srupent: Have you tenure? 

Krorr: I do not have tenure. 

Srupent: Will you get tenure in another year? 

Kopp: Yes, a year and a day. 

Srupent: I think it depends on what security means to him— 
whether he should stay and get tenure or make a change. 

SrupEnt: Do you expect to get tenure? 

Knopp: Yes. 

Srupent: In my mind, we have learned something now that I 
think may be helpful. I think basically there are two things he can 
go ahead on. One is knowing himself and the second is knowing the 
job. In the first category, I would suggest our subject take a personal 
inventory. The second is knowing the job. I think he should make 
an organized effort to ascertain what the job is, the nature of the 
duties involved, etc. Then by having this knowledge of knowing 
himself and knowing about the job, when he gives it to us for ap- 
praisement, we will be able to bring him to the threshold of objec- 
tive viewpoint where he will be able to make the decision for himself. 

Instructor: You have made an important point. A decision of 
this kind sometimes forces one to go back and examine one's basic 
philosophy. We must ask, "What do I want most?" Sometimes we 
deceive ourselves on this point. If you examine back for a period of 
years, you many find that there have been occasions when you could 
have secured what you think you want, but you didn't avail yourself 
of that opportunity. Let me illustrate. You may think you want 
independence more than anything else. You may not realize that you 
also want security. That's because you have security and not in- 
dependence. But if you look back over the previous decisions you 
have made, you may find that you have had the choice and that you 
chose security without independence rather than independence with- 
out security. If you find that to be true in your own past history, you 
had better ask yourself, “Am I kidding myself about what I want?” 
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None of this is intended to apply to Mr. Klopp. Just don’t you ever 
forget how very necessary it is to examine your own scale of values. 

Srupent: So far a number of people have hinted at various possi- 
bilities, and it goes back to getting more definite information. One of 
these problems is the leave of absence. If he went to his school and 
asked some of the very pertinent questions, I think he might be jeopar- 
dizing his position. Does that apply in his situation? 

Kror»r: I don't think so. 

Instructor: I would like to point out that what has just been sug- 
gested is certainly true in some jobs, and just the reverse is true in 
other jobs. I once got a $50 raise that way. 

Srupent: Why doesn't he ask his wife? (Laughter) 

Instructor: I think that's another thing we should keep in mind. 
Another person who has had an opportunity to observe you in a good 
many different situations may be able to draw some inferences about 
you that have never occurred to you at all, and yet, as soon as he 
suggests them to you, you see a certain logic in them. Certainly, you 
don't want to accept someone else's judgment «in preference to your 
own, but you want to learn all you can from it. 

Krorr: I gather there are two points of view. Are there any here 
who would give an immediate answer, "Not interested," this after- 
noon? 

Insrrucror: How many? (He counts.) About seven out of a 
class of seventy-five. How many would be ready to say yes? Three 
out of seventy-five. "That's about ten who are ready to make a deci- 
sion now. Do you want any of these people to explain why? 

Krorr: Yes, especially those who say refuse it. 

Sruvent: I know he is interested in people, and I don't think he 
would be emotionally happy in a job dealing with figures. 

Srupent: The State of New Jersey law does not allow a leave of 
absence until a teacher is on tenure. Therefore, a leave of absence 
is impossible for him. 

SrupENT: The job is too vague and places no demands on his 
present capabilities, 

SrupkNT: From the discussion I take it that the gentleman has 
two things to the good. He likes the increase in money, and he is 
pretty much indifferent to the job. I feel that the increase in money 
is not really what he wants. He may be thinking in terms of a 
new home or automobile. I don't think it is any basis to take a job 
without interest better than he has shown. 
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Srupent: The security reason. Any teacher, once he gets his 
tenure, is set. He will get his yearly increase. It’s steady. The 
other is very speculative. 

Srupent: How long has it been since you have thought of your 
life's goal? What is it? Will you obtain it if your superior should 
retire before 1950? 

Kropr: I have been in this business a long time. I think my pri- 
mary goal is happiness. If money or the job is a way to that happi- 
ness, I will settle for it. The people who said no don't help me too 
much because of my past living. One man said not to investigate 
further because it is too vague. Many of the best jobs I have ever 
had started as very vague things. 

Security! I am not a great believer in security and tenure, I think 
the tenure law has advantages and disadvantages, and the disadvan- 
tage is the false security it develops. When I took my present job, I 
thought I was secure. While you are trying to be helpful to me in 
stressing security, you only upset me a little. (Laughter) 

Instructor: It hasbeen suggested that you make sure you have 
all the pertinent information. In Appendix G of your textbook, you 
will find a list of questions, As your assignment for next week, you 
might take this job and analyze it. 

Srupent: How many years have you been in public school work? 

Krorr: Seventeen. 

INsrnucron: He has been in this work 17 years, and, at the present 
time, he has been in his present job only 2. So apparently tenure has 
not been highly prized by him in the past. How many changes of 
job have you made during your teaching career? 

Krorr: Three. 

Instructor: That seems to indicate that in his scale of values 
tenure is not too important. . 

Kropp: Having tenure did not help during the depression. 
Teachers were fired, tenure or not, by abolishing positions, etc. 

Instructor: Let's not be diverted to a discussion of tenure. Our 
concern is, “What should he do, feeling as he does about tenure?” 

Sruvenr: Let's take a poll and see how many of the class are 
security-minded. 

Instructor: Let me restate the question. The question is how 
many would label yourself as security-minded, (He counts.) 
Twenty-two. How many would not? (He counts.) Twenty-six. 
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SrupENT: If you had not been approached for this job, would you 
have thought of making a change? 

Kropr: That's a hard question. I would not think of putting an 
application with an agency right now, but after I get my degree, if I 
get it, my services would be on the market. 

Srupent: I believe we are concerned with Mr. Klopp's personal 
problem. I take this view. I am constantly trying to arrive, and 
when I have reached a goal, I push my goal higher. If he remains in 
this job, he will become stagnant. 

SrupENr: This problem of tenure can't be so easily dismissed. 
Tenure has kept wages down and kept people from making changes. 
I think his attitude is much more healthy. 

IwsrRUcTOR: I think we have spent as much time on this one in- 
dividual case as we should for demonstration purposes. Let me ask 
you to vote once more. Suppose you had to make a decision on the 
basis of the information you have now. Suppose Mr. Klopp were 
called out of this classroom and told he had to give an immediate 
answer. How many think his answer should be yes? (He counts.) 
Thirteen. No? (He counts.) ‘Thirty-two. 

Of those people who said you would keep the old job, how many 
of you think that if you had time to get all the facts, there is at least 
a fifty-fifty chance you would take the new one? (He counts.) 
About twenty-nine or thirty out of thirty-two. So your problem is 
not solved yet, Mr. Klopp. 

Now we will leave Mr. Klopp and discuss the technique rather 
than the technician. Will you please take a sheet of paper. Will you 
put the following things on this paper? At the top of it, will you 
put 260.458, Case Conference Demonstration, April 17, 1948, Mr. 
Klopp, and your own name. Now will you list on this sheet briefly, 
but as clearly as you can, anything which you learned from this 
morning’s discussion that you think would be helpful to you if at 
some time in the future you were faced with a decision about chang- 
ing your job. 

(Class writes.) 

Let's compare ideas and see what you have learned. 

Stupent: (reading) I have learned that if you are going to derive 
any benefits from counseling, you must have an impersonal and 
unemotional attitude. 

SrupENT: (reading) An individual can solve a problem more 
readily if he discusses the points involved with a group of individuals 
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who can advise him and help him understand his problem by being 
able to recognize the information he must know before making a 
decision. 

SrupenT: (reading) Others will be involved in the decision. 
Others can give valuable advice. 

Srupent: (reading) The relative importance of the security of my 
present job would have to be evaluated and compared with all the 
advantages that the new job may have. 

Srupent: (reading) Review all elements of old and new. Con- 
sider both in relation to desired achievement. Does it answer your 
basic need? 

Srupent: (reading) Importance of appraising and reevaluating my 
personal set of values, my philosophy and outlook of life. The in- 
ventory of myself should help me obtain sufficient insight as to my 
own physical and mental limitations, past achievement, previous 
scholastic and job experiences and interests. This search would serve 
to help me evaluate the problem confronted with a greater degree of 
adequacy. 

SrupENT: (reading) What would I gain in this new job? What 
would I lose in giving up my present job? 

Srupent: (reading) The class discussion reinforced an operational 
belief that I've been carrying round for a few years—that it is a good 
idea to investigate and to get all the facts before making the plunge. 
It's pleasant getting an operational belief reinforced. 

SrupENT: (reading) Before making a change, I would take the 
time to get all important facts possible to obtain and consider them 
carefully. 

Instructor: In the time that we have left I would like to get 
your reaction to this as a technique to be used in a group guidance 
situation. Specifically, what do you think is good and what do you 
think is bad about this technique? First, the things you like. 

Srupent: The democratic technique of having students solve the 
problem. 

SrupENt: This technique could be applied to several situations. 

Instructor: Could you give me an illustration of that? 

Srupent: In a history class a child is having trouble, and perhaps 
the other children could help him. 

Srupent: Interest is a problem in g 
was personal and hence aroused interest. 

Srupent: The large number of people who participated. 


etting people to discuss. This 
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SrupenT: It helped me to solve a personal problem. I’m facing the 
same kind of choice right now. 

SrupENT: It’s an advantage over the follow-up study in that the 
individual is right here to tell you his reaction and add further in- 
formation. 

Sruvent: The respect for others shown by all. 

Instructor: That's something you will have to watch. The at- 
mosphere of the discussion will be pretty largely a reflection of your 
attitudes. You must build the proper atmosphere. More than any- 
thing else, however, it is a reflection of your own attitude. 

Srupent: The idea that in a class like this every point of view 
is expressed and the subject makes his own decision, whereas in 
individual counseling, the guidance counselor tends to make the de- 
cision for the person. 

Instructor: Some of you are interested in nondirective counseling. 
What you have seen this morning is also partially a demonstration of 
the application of nondirective techniques to a teaching situation. 
You are going to hear a great deal more about these techniques in 
the next five or ten years. Cantor’s book on the subject is a new and 
fascinating work. This was not a pure demonstration of nondirective 
teaching, but to some extent it involved that. 

Now let's have the difficulties and disadvantages you noticed during 
the demonstration. 

STUDENT: In this type of teaching, I think there is a great possi- 
bility of getting off on tangents. The teacher must be careful of that. 
Here it was pulled back in every instance, but with a new teacher 
using the technique the danger would be tremendous, 

Instructor: That's one of the great differences between what I 
did this morning and completely nondirective teaching. I had a goal 
this morning, but the nondirective teacher seldom cuts off discussion. 

SrupENT: How effective would this method be with a shorter class 
period? 

Instructor: I don't know. Will you try it for us and tell us next 
week? 

Srupent: No. I don't try anything any more. 

Instructor: Who is willing to try it for us and give us a report? 
(Two students volunteered.) . 

Srupent: The problems may be too personal. 

Instructor: Yes. When you begin with this, I think you would 
be smart to use dead cases. For instance, I tried this with a sup- 
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posedly dead case 2 years ago, but actually the person involved was 
sitting in the room. Some of the things said were pretty rough. 
Adolescents can be brutal. That’s all for today. 


As noted above, at the end of this demonstration the instructor 
asked the students to write their answers to this question, “What, 
if anything, did you learn from this discussion that you think 
would help you if you were offered a new job that you were not 
sure you wanted?” 

Fifty-three students answered this question immediately, with 
no opportunity to consult each other or to discuss their ideas. 

Twenty-eight of the fifty-three papers contained some equiva- 
lent of the following statements: 


The importance of gathering all the facts. 
Learn all facts about job before making a decision. 
Make sure that you have all the facts before trying to make a 


decision. 
In order to arrive at a logical decision, a person must have suffi- 


cient facts. 


Twenty-three of the fifty-three papers contained some equiva- 
lent of the following: 


Make sure of what you want out of life. 

Evaluate this new job in terms of my goals in life. 

Evaluate yourself to know what real life goals are. 

The vital importance of a reevaluation of what I desire to achieve 
in life. 

It made me stop and evaluate me. 

I began to list my own values and standards. 


Mentioned less frequently, in addition to the comments in- 
cluded in the transcript, were the following: 


Seek help from those who know one’s personal faults and good 
qualities. 

Jt reassured me that my idea of not trusting snap judgments about 
important problems was not altogether on the wrong track, 

I was pleased to learn that personal satisfaction and happiness in 
one’s position was considered to be more important than monetary 
returns. This point reassured me in my own thinking. 
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Mr. Klopp, whose problem the group discussed, replied as 
follows: 


That one’s emotions must be assayed equally as deeply as one’s 
ambitions, 

That I should know more about legal (state) angles before making 
a decision, e.g., tenure and leave of absence. 

That my goal in life should affect the present decisions. 

That security can be an anchor as well as a shield. 

That to guide others, I should remember that about one-seventh of 
professional persons (at least in this class) will make a quick decision 
without looking for half the facts, 
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DEMONSTRATION PRACTICE JOB INTERVIEW * 


The following is approximately a verbatim transcript of a 
demonstration of the practice job interview. It was presented 
in the author’s course in group guidance at New York University. 


Instructor: Those of you who have your textbook, will you open 
it to the section on Practice Job Interviews in Chap. XII? How many 
of you have the book with you? All right. Will somebody volunteer 
to read that section aloud for the benefit of those who do not have 
the book here? 

SrupENT: (reading) Practice Job Interviews. In addition to dra- 
matizing the right and wrong way to apply for a job, some teachers 
have given their students classroom practice in applying for a job, 
the teacher or another student playing the role of employer. At the 
conclusion of each interview the students and teacher discussed: What 
did the student do well? How could he do better? 

Some teachers have invited employers to participate in the prac- 
tice interviews and then to tell the students which applicants they 
would hire and why, if the applications and the vacancies were real. 
Some employers have subsequently hired students whom they dis- 
covered in such practice sessions. 

Some employers have held practice interviews in their own offices 
and then come to the classroom to comment on the good approaches 
and to suggest improvements in the poorer ones. 

Instructor: Thank you very much, We will try to demonstrate 
this technique for you this morning. Do we have in the class any- 
body who is at the present time in a position where he does hiring? 
No. Is there anybody here who has been in such a job? No. All 
right. Is there anybody here who would enjoy taking over the role 


of an employment interviewer for a demonstration this morning? 


1For related discussion see Chap. XII. 
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LirroN: I will do it if no one else will. 

Instructor: All right. 

Are there some of you here who expect at some time in the future 
to have to apply for a job and who would like to have this opportunity 
to try out your interview technique and get the benefit of the sug- 
gestions of the people here on what you did well and what you could 
do better? (Miss Brennan raises her hand.) All right, what kind of 
job would you like to try out for? 

BnENNAN: Teacher. 

Instructor: Of what? 

Brennan: Social studies, 

Instructor: What kind of school? 

BRENNAN: Secondary. 

Instructor: What type of area? 

BRENNAN: Suburban. 

Instructor: What size? 

Brennan: About a thousand in a senior high school. 

Insrrucror: All right, Mr. Lifton is the superintendent of schools. 
You have been recommended by New York University’s Bureau of 
Appointments. Your papers have been sent to him. He is in his 
office, sitting at the desk. You arrive at the front door of the school. 
You're on your own! 

(To class) Will all of you keep a pencil and paper handy and 
note what Miss Brennan does. Don’t pay any attention to Mr. Lifton. 
He’s just an accessory. Make note of anything she does that you 
think is good—anything that would make a favorable impression on 
you if you were the employer. Also, anything that you would do 
differently. 

Brennan: Good morning, Mr. Lifton. 

LrirroN: Won't you come over here and sit down? I have received 
the information from the New York University employment bureau. 
I would like to know a little bit more about you. Are you at all 
familiar with our school? 

Brennan: Well, no. 

Lirrow: Tell me how your students have reacted to you as a per- 
son. 

BnENNAN: I have never taught before, but I am very much in- 
terested in working with young people. I have worked for the Red 
Cross, teaching first aid. 

Lirow: Were those all boys or all girls? 
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BRENNAN: Mixed groups. 

LrrroN: How old? 

Brennan: Twelve to seventeen. 

Lirton: Why do you feel you would like to work with that age 
group? 

Brennan: I like to work with young people. They show right in 
their faces how they feel toward you. 

Lirron: Unfortunately, we have some young people in our school 
who are rather mischievous. Can you handle that type of situation? 

Brennan: I think so. I might have a tendency to be a little dic- 
tatorial. 

Lirton: You think you would enjoy teaching despite its diffi- 
culties? 

Brennan: I don’t mind it. 

Lirton: That's sort of a negative way of saying things. Do you 
like it? 

BRENNAN: Yes. 

Lirron: Have you found yourself usually the leader or a follower 
in groups you have been a part of? 

Brennan: When I have been working with young people where 
I was oldest, I was the leader, but in the case of college work I was 
one of the group. 

Lirton: Do you think you would be able to go into the class- 
room and teach where the students were asked to do their own work? 
We have a progressive school and use the project method. 

Brennan: I have no experience, but I know something about that 
from my courses at the university. 

Lirrow: Have you given any thought to living problems—where you 
will live if you should teach here? 

Brennan: I am sure I can take care of that. 

Lirrow: Have you ever lived alone before? 

Brennan: No. 

Lirron: Have you any questions 
the work here? 

Brennan: I would like to know what advancement T could achieve 
here outside of regular teaching. 

Lirron: I don’t quite understand. 

Brennan: I am interested in guidance work, Could I work in 
that department or assist a counselor? Later on, could I work into 
guidance work? 


you would like to ask me about 
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Lirrow: That's a lot of questions at once. In our system here, we 
like to feel that all our teachers are counselors, but we have specific 
opportunities for guidance work. As far as a specific job in guidance 
goes, there are not many in our school system. It would be a case 
of waiting for a person to leave, and then you would have to compete 
with other individuals for the job. 

BnENNAN: I understand. 

Lirton: Have you any other questions? 

Brennan: How active is your P.T.A. here? 

Lrrrow: Well, I think that's something we could stand improve- 
ment on. 

Brennan: In some systems, it has a tendency to be political. 

Lirton: Would that bother you? 

BRENNAN: Yes. As an individual, I would expect free exercise 
of my political beliefs. I would want no one to tell me how to vote. 
That's one thing I don't like to work with in a P.T.A. because I know 
they do have that tendency. 

Lirton: I see. I notice your subject matter is social studies. How 
would you attack the problem of presenting to your students the 
various parties and what they stand for? 

BnENNAN: I would present the facts. I don't think the teacher 
should present her own point of view. On the other hand, I think 
she should present the facts. Under our constitution we have a 
democracy in this country and full information on the part of the 
electorate is essential to the successful functioning of a democracy. 

Lirrow: You say that since we have a constitution, we have a 
democracy in this country? 

Brennan: Not completely. 

Lirton: How would you try to help your students see what a pure 
democracy is? 

Brennan: I think I would try to separate the students into various 
legislative groups and show them how laws are made. If we have 
clubs, you can work a great deal through that medium. 

Lirrow: You feel, then, that if you have the formal aspects that 
would provide for democratic expression, you would have a program 
that would train the pupils in democracy? 

Brennan: Yes. Of course, you would not have them separate from 
their home environment. But at least you have an opportunity to 
present it to them. 
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Lirton: You feel, then, that to carry this message across, you 
would have to talk to the parents about your own philosophy? 

BRENNAN: Well, it might help, but I really haven't thought it out 
that far. 

Lirrow: Do you believe it is proper for a teacher to have view- 
points which she presents in class as her own? 

Brennan: No, not in my subject. 

Lirrow: Lets assume you are getting a class right out of grammar 
school. Do you think those children are in a position to make a 
choice? 

Brennan: I’m sorry, I don't understand. 

Lirrow: Would you feel those children at that point had a suffi- 
cient background to make a decision? 

Brennan: Not at that point. I think that they would have to be 
exposed a little more to life. 

Lirron: Would information alone permit this understanding? 

BRENNAN: Not information, but understanding. 

Lirron: Are there any other questions? 

Brennan: I can’t think of any offhand. Do you have regular in- 
crements? 

Lierow: Yes. Before you leave today, I would like you to make a 
round of the classrooms and be introduced to the teachers. You 
will have a chance to evaluate our school, and our teachers can evalu- 
ate you. This is a procedure we follow with everyone we are con- 
sidering hiring. 

Brennan: Have you any clubs? 

Lirton: Yes. Suppose you look through the school, and I wiil see 
you at the end of the day. If you have any questions then, I will be 
glad to answer them. 

Insrrucror: Thank you both very much. (To class) If you were 
the superintendent, how many would hire her? (He counts.) Forty- 
two. You got forty-two jobs for yourself. How many would not? 
Five. Now, what do you want to ask? 

Srupent: In the beginning, don't you 
herself more? 

Srupent: I think it might be interesting to find out how many be- 
lieve a superintendent would have hired her. 

Instructor: How many of you, trying to imagine what a superin- 
tendent would do, think he would hire her? Twenty-seven. Ap- 
parently you think superintendents do not have as good judgment as 


think she should have sold 
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you have. Let's take your notes now in this order. First, those of 
you who saw Miss Brennan do something that you liked, tell us so 
she can know what she did that created a favorable impression on 
you. 

SrupENT: She showed interest in the job. She showed what I call 
a remarkable piece of psychology. She admitted that she had a tend- 
ency to be dictatorial She admitted that she would need assistance 
from the administration. Telling the truth in this way is bound to 
make a good impression on an interviewer. 

SrupENT: Most superintendents do not regard a school as a cor- 
rectional institution for their teachers. 

SrupENT: I feel she showed remarkably poor psychology in making 
a statement about her deficiency. I think the gentleman is being far 
too charitable about superintendents of schools. I don't think they 
would consider the confession on the part of the teacher as intelli- 
gent. 

Instructor: Let's restrict our discussion for a moment to additional 
comment on this one point. 

Srupent: I liked the atmosphere of self-confidence but at the same 
time of self-appraisal. 

SrupENT: Some supervisors, perhaps, would not think of that as a 
weakness. We have a situation within our school which calls for 
dictatorial action on the part of the teacher. 

Stupent: I have heard some administrators say that the people 
coming out today let the class run away with them. 

SrupENT: At one place she talks about democracy in the class- 
room, and on the other hand she talks of herself as dictatorial. As 
such, I would think she was only trying to make an impression when 
her own personal characteristics are in opposition to what her beliefs 
are, 

Srupent: It might be interesting to have a vote on whether it was 
good or bad. 

Instructor: We will when we finish getting the comments. 

Srupent: I am probably wrong . . . (Laughter) 

Instructor: At least you are modest. 

Sruvent: (continuing) I think a good many people like to think 
they are dictatorial. Maybe she isn’t. I don’t think Miss Brennan or 
anyone else can make such a statement. I think a lot of us live sort 
of a Humphrey Bogart life. I don’t think we can decide for ourselves 
whether we really are dictatorial or not. 
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Srupent: I once applied for a job as an instructor. I had a tend- 
ency to conceal certain things about my personality, He asked me 
point-blank, "What's the matter with you? Isn’t there anything about 
yourself that you don't like?" He said, “I am sure there is not a 
person living who doesn’t have any weakness.” He was displeased. 

Insrructor: Let's take a vote on this. Before we vote, let me 
caution you, Miss Brennan, not to pay too much attention to the vote. 
The majority has been known to be wrong, and you do what you 
think best. 

How many think her statement went beyond what you would con- 
sider good procedure on her part? (He counts.) ‘Twenty-six. How 
many feel that she did not? Twenty-six. (Laughter) How many of 
you did not vote either time? Seven. Now, how many of you feel 
that to some degree, which you yourself would determine, it is desir- 
able to be candid, frank, and open about your limitations if you are 
asked about them? It looks unanimous. It was except for one. How 
many of you feel that it is better to say nothing about your limita- 
tions unless you are asked about them? (He counts.) ‘Twenty-four. 
How many of you feel that it is better to volunteer such information? 
Nine. How many did not vote either way? Twenty-six. A good 
many of you are undecided on that point. 

If you don’t mind, I would rather not spend any more time dis- 
cussing that point. What other things did she do that you liked? 

Srupent: I think the superintendent of schools would have been 
thrilled by her question, “Could I assist anyone in the guidance de- 
partment?” I think those were fine questions. 

Srupent: I think she was well dressed. 

Srupent: He asked several questions which were rather vague. 
She asked him to clarify them. I think that showed intelligence on 
her part. 

Srupent: I think she was very assertive. In order to get the job, 
she did not fall on the superintendent's desk and agree with every- 
thing. i 

Srupent: I think she was very clever in not divulging her political 
stands. 

Instructor: Now, what would you have done differently? 

Srupent: I think he left her wide open, and she jumped right in 
when she asked a few questions, particularly in regard to politics. 
People are very sensitive to these points today. As she went on, he 
just led her further and further on. Well, I happen to agree with 
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everything she said, but that type of answer and the continued ques- 
tioning would assure her not getting the job. There must be a point 
where an applicant can maintain his self-respect and yet earn a living. 

SrupENT: She made no statement as to her position. 

SrupENT: I disagree with that last statement. For any person to 
say, “I don’t want my vote to be dictated,” puts you on record as be- 
ing a progressive individual. 

Sruvent: I would not be quite as direct in answering that question. 
She might just smile. (Laughter) 

SrupENT: For any teacher to introduce any controversial issue is 
poor diplomacy. For example, a superintendent told me that in 
interviewing a teacher, he asked her, “What do you think of Governor 
Dewey's stand on teachers’ salaries?" She happened to look up and 
saw a personally signed picture of the Governor on the wall. She did 
some very quick thinking, and although she disagreed with Governor 
Dewey's stand, she still said, *Well, I am very much in favor of the 
Governor's stand." 

Sruvent: (interrupting) That’s a lie. 

SrupENT: (continuing) Wait a minute. She was not hired and 
made some inquiries about the superintendent. She found he comes 
from Kentucky, is a rock-ribbed Democrat in politics, and basically 
was opposed to the Governor's program. The point I am trying to 
make is that there is a distinct danger in discussing such matters, and 
it is foolhardy for the applicant to bring them up herself. 

Srupent: Coming back to Miss Brennan's remarks, I take it that 
she was going to present both sides of the story to her students. 
Last week I attended the alumni luncheon. Governor Baldwin of 
Connecticut spoke on “The Teacher in Politics.” ^ His ideas were 
nearly identical with those of Miss Brennan. 

Stupent: I’m afraid that most of us, being human, can't present 
any issue where we have a particular viewpoint objectively. 

Instructor: Assuming the truth of what you say, what should Miss 
Brennan have done differently? — * 

Srupent: I believe she should never have brought in the issue of 
the P.T.A. She should not have tried to explain her views on politics. 

Instructor: Let's have your collective views on this, How many 
feel that in an employment interview, you should not be the one to 
introduce a discussion of what you would do on controversial issues? 
Practically unanimous. If the subject is introduced by the employer, 
how many feel the wisest thing for you to do is to state candidly 
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and calmly your own feeling about how you ought to handle the 
thing? About half, How many of you feel that you should do some- 
thing other than that? Eight. Those eight persons, tell us what 
you think we should do. 

Srupent: I would parry. 

SrupENT: I would hedge. 

Sruvent: I would give an impersonal answer. 

Sruvent: I would give a middle-of-the-road answer. 

Srupent: Same thing. 

Instructor: Let's drop that topic and go on to anything else that 
Miss Brennan did that you would have done differently, 

Srupent: I don't think that if the superintendent of schools asked 
her what she meant by the constitution, she should have answered 
the question. 

Srupent: I think that a person applying for a job has every right 
to go armed with a certain battery of questions. The teacher should 
go with a certain amount of feeling that she is interviewing the super- 
intendent to see if that’s the kind of job she wants. I am amazed to 
find a certain percentage of people here who feel you have to fawn 
on the superintendent in order to get a job. I feel that no one in the 
profession should ever approach a job from that viewpoint. 

Instructor: When I am interviewing candidates, that’s one of the 
first questions I throw at them, “What questions would you like to 
ask me?” I do it not only because I want the person to know all 
about the job, but also because I think I can learn a good deal about 
the individual just by observing the kinds of questions he asks, and 
whether his questions all deal with “What am I going to get out of 
the job?” or with “What is the nature of the situation here, and what 
have I to offer to the job?” 

It’s a little difficult for me to illustrate that type of question. 
(Pauses) Let's imagine candidate A saying: “What is the salary? 
What are the salary increments? How soon can I be promoted? How 
many hours do I work? Do I have to serve on committees, etc.? 
Candidate B says: “Tell me something about the kind of students. 
What do they most need to learn? What things do you think you 


need in your training program that are not there and that you think 


I can contribute? What is your general philosophy of teaching?” 
You see the difference between A and B. 
Srupent: What would your reaction be to the teacher who asked 
you, “Is the P.T.A. in your community politically controlled? 
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Instructor: I would be unfavorably impressed both by that and 
by her insistence on freedom to vote. After all, voting is secret and 
the mere asking of the question would indicate at least a chance of 
some past experience of political trouble on her part. I don’t want 
to hire teachers who get in jams because they get me in jams. There- 
fore, I would have pursued that a little further than Mr. Lifton did. 
All of my other impressions were highly favorable. I got the im- 
pression that her very manner contradicted her statement that she 
was dictatorial. But I still had my fingers crossed because I have 
had some very unpleasant experiences with people who argue very bit- 
terly for what they say are matters of principle but what to me are 
matters of hurt feelings. 

SrupENT: I feel that she knew the community where she was ap- 
plying, and evidently it was a politically-minded community. She 
might not want the job if he indicated he would go along with the 
BTA: 

Instructor: I would go right along with you. If, as a candidate, 
you are not sure that you want the job, even if it is offered to you, 
then you may very well ask a great many questions it would be unwise 
to ask if you definitely know you want the job. But don’t overlook 
the possibility of postponing those questions to a second interview. 
This interview is for him to determine whether he wants you. I have 
had candidates take my time asking me questions long after I have 
made my decision not to hire them. 

In the initial interview, you can let the employer ask the questions. 
Then wait and see if he offers you a job. If he mails you a contract, 
call him up and thank him. Tell him you would like to come over to 
talk to him, Then you can ask all the questions you want. 

I am expressing dogmatic opinions. If you disagree, come on back 
at me and tell me so. Anybody want to disagree with any of these 
things? Don’t be afraid to. It won't hurt your grade. 

SrupENT: I think the majority of people have the attitude that 
superintendents are old fuddyduddies, just waiting for a chance to 
catch the applicant in a trap. He wants to find out something about 
the applicant. If he sees the applicant on his guard, he concludes the 
candidate is hiding something. 

Instructor: I think I agree with you completely on that. I think 
your attitude should be, “If I do not have what this employer wants, 
then I don’t want the job.” If you can afford to do it, it is far better 
to take the attitude that this is a cooperative interview in which the 
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employer and you are trying to decide whether you want each other. 
I think you are quite right in saying that you create a much better 
impression if you are frank, open, and candid unless you are such 
a clever actor that you can avoid questions and still give the impres- 
sion of candor. I still think there is no point in the first interview in 
dragging in on your own initiative things that jeopardize your chances 
of getting the job. 

SrupENT: The candidate's economic situation may be such that he 
must get the job. This may not be so often true today, but during the 
depression it certainly was usually the case. 

Instructor: I think we would all agree that you may find yourself 
in a situation where you want a job desperately. Then it becomes a 
question, “Is it better to hedge or to be candid?” I don't believe you 
can give a general answer to that. It depends greatly on the situa- 
tion, and there is no way you can be sure you are sizing up the situa- 
tion accurately. I know a superintendent of schools who would be 
perfectly delighted with the answers Miss Brennan gave. I know 
others who would not touch her with a 10-foot pole. If she can 
afford to do it, her problem is to find the superintendent who feels 
as she feels. 

Srupent: I think you should look up the man. 

Instructor: If you want the job enough to take the time, it 
certainly pays to find out everything you can about the prospective 
employer. Find out what he has written and read it. 

SrupENT: You can hire a detective agency. (Laughter) 

Srupent: I felt she didn't ask enough about the job and didn't 
tell the superintendent what she had to give this group. 

Instructor: Miss Brennan, would you think out loud for us for 
a minute or two, and tell us, for our benefit as students of group 
guidance techniques, what are your feelings after being gone over by 
this group? I think we should all know as much as we can about 
this. Do you feel you have been all torn apart? Do you feel you 
have learned something helpful? 

Brennan: I was wondering if you could be inside my mind and 
see what I was thinking as I answered. He raised the discipline 
question. I wanted him to know that I could discipline a class, if 
necessary. I wanted him to know that if he should ever observe me 
discipline a class, I would look tough to him. 

When he asked me about the constitution, I was irritated. He 
could observe me teach a class. I was trying to make believe that I 
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was a teacher without any experience. He should have known it 
would be difficult to answer such questions without having any ex- 
perience in the classroom situation. 

Instructor: Have you learned anything that you think is going 
to be of help to you in your next employment interview? 

Brennan: Yes, not to ask questions on the personal level. I might 
have been hurting his feelings when I mentioned the P.T.A. 

Instructor: Well, we will let you rest for a moment. Will the rest 
of you examine your reactions and let us know what you have learned 
from the demonstration interview and our discussion of it? 

SropENT: I think I have learned the importance of a more carefully 
planned approach on the part of the individual. Before a person goes 
in to see an interviewer, he should know all the questions he wants 
to ask. 

Sruvent: I have learned that most teachers like to carry on the 
belief that they can be independent, like doctors, lawyers, and mem- 
bers of other professions, I have learned that in applying for a job, 
I am the same as any other worker. 

Instructor: Let me see if I can restate that. I am reading into 
your statement this interpretation. You are saying that most people 
in the educational profession seem to regard their business as a pro- 
fession which has certain rights of freedom attached to it. You, 
from your own experience, are skeptical, but you are saying that this 
morning's discussion indicates that others have a different idea from 
yours. Is that a fair interpretation of your position? 

SropENT: Yes. 

Sruvent: I have learned the importance of explaining to the appli- 
cant about intangible things, such as dress, deportment, etc. 

Instructor: Yes. Thats one of the things, I think, that most 
teachers do not realize and that most placement people have im- 
pressed on them over and over again. I know that in my own ex- 
perience, placement workers have asked me over and over again, 
"Why don't the teachers tell these young people how to dress when 
applying for a job, how to act in that situation?” I know we think we 
are doing a lot in that direction, but reports on our results indicate it 
is a matter to which we will have to give more and more attention. 
We must be sure we are doing the job, and we must reexamine our 
techniques to see if we can’t do it more effectively. 

That again is one reason I am this morning demonstrating this 
technique to you. It’s one of the methods you can use to get some 
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of these things across. You can do it as we did, or you can stage 
the thing. You can coach the children so that in two interviews one 
does all the wrong things and another, all the things you think are 
good. Let the class see them both. Then be prepared to have your 
class tell you that your “correct” pupil did one or two things wrong 
too, 

It does make good discussion material. There hasn't been anyone 
falling asleep here this morning. What else did you learn that you 
can use? 

Srupent: In going after a position that you really want, to study 
the interviewer as much as you possibly can. 

Instructor: O.K., that’s all for today. 
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OUTLINE FOR OCCUPATIONAL ABSTRACTS: 


The following is the outline currently used in the preparation 
of the Occupational Abstracts. For sources of occupational in- 
formation see Appendix H, 


Introduction 

Interesting facts about the service which workers in this occupation 
render to other people, about the origin and history of the work, etc. 
The primary purpose of this section is to arouse interest. 


Future Prospects 


Are workers in demand today? Give evidence. Is employment ex- 
pected to increase or decrease? Much or little? Why? 


Nature of the Work 

Begin by quoting the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, if its 
definition seems appropriate. Supplement this, if necessary, by more 
detail on divisions of the work; other occupations with which it may 
be combined; tools, machines, and materials used, etc. Be sure to 
state as clearly as you can just what the worker does, for example, 
“opens letters, reads and sorts mail, takes dictation, transcribes letters, 
answers the telephone. . . .” 

Check your description of the work against the following list of 
words to see if you have told all that you should. Must the worker: 


Walk Balance . Kneel 
Jump Climb Stand 
Run Crawl Turn 


1 Adapted from “Suggested Basic Outline for Occupational Studies,” 
Occupational Research Section, National Vocational Guidance Association. 
For related discussion see Chaps. III and X. 
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Stoop Carry Finger 
Crouch Throw Feel 
Sit Push Talk 
Reach Pull Hear 
Lift Handle See 


Is the work done inside, outside, or both? Is it done under ab- 
normal conditions of high, low, or changing temperature? Is the 
place of work likely to be dry, humid, wet, dusty, dirty, noisy, 
cramped, inadequately lighted or ventilated, malodorous? Is the 
work done with others, around others, or alone? 


Qualifications 

Age. What are the upper and lower age limits for entrance and 
retirement? 

Sex. Is this predominantly a male or female occupation? Are 
there reasonable opportunities for both? Is there any more active de- 
mand for one than for the other? 

Height and Weight. Are there any minimum or maximum re- 
quirements? What are they? 

Other Physical Requirements. Are there any other measurable 
physical requirements, e.g., 20/20 vision, freedom from color-blind- 
ness, average or superior hearing, physical strength, etc? Be specific. 
Don’t generalize about “good health” and other desirable qualities 
needed in all occupations. 

Aptitudes. Has there been any research on aptitudes required, 
e.g., minimum or maximum intelligence quotient, percentile rank on 
the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, etc. If the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for men or women has a scoring 
key on this occupation, mention it. 

Tools and Equipment. Must these be supplied by the worker at his 
own expense? What is the average cost? 

Legal Requirements. Is a license or certificate required? Where 
and how does one get a statement of the requirements? In general, 
what are they? 


Unions 
Is the closed shop common or predominant? If so, what are the 


requirements for entrance to the union? Initiation fees? Dues? Does 


the union limit the number admitted? 
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Discrimination 

Do employers, unions, or training institutions discriminate against 
Negroes, Jews, others? What is the evidence? If you find unsup- 
ported assertions of discrimination and similarly unsupported denials, 
say, “It has been both asserted and denied that. . . .” 


Preparation 

Distinguish clearly between what is desirable and what is indis- 
pensable. 

How much and what kind of preparation is required to meet legal 
requirements and employers' standards? 

How long does it take? What does it cost? What does it include? 

Where can one get a list of approved schools? 

What kind of high school or college program should precede en- 
trance into the professional school? What subjects must or should be 
chosen? 

What provisions, if any, are made for apprenticeship or other train- 
ing on the job? 

Is experience of some kind prerequisite to entrance? Describe. 


Entrance 

How does one get his first job? By taking an examination? By 
applying to employers? By joining a union? By registering with 
employment agencies? By saving to acquire capital and opening his 
own business? How much capital is required? 

State types of places in which the worker may find employment. 


Advancement 

What proportion of workers advance? To what? After how long 
and after what additional preparation or experience? 

What are the related occupations to which this may lead, if any? 


Earnings 

What are the most dependable average figures you can find on 
earnings by week, month, or year? 

What is the range of the middle 50 per cent? 

Pay most attention to beginning wages and average wages of all 
workers. Avoid misleading emphasis on the exceptional worker who 
is highly paid. 

Include extra earnings from tips, commissions, free board and room. 
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expense allowances for auto, travel, etc. Mention deductions for uni- 
forms, union dues, pension and insurance plans, etc. 

Are earnings higher or lower in certain parts of the U.S. or in cer- 
tain branches of the occupation? 


Number and Distribution of Workers 

According to 1940 U.S. Census how many were employed at this 
occupation? Avoid labor force figures: get the number employed. 
Divide 131,669,275 by the number employed, to show how many 
persons there were in the total population to each one in this occupa- 
tion. 

How many were men? Women? Negroes? Of other races? 

If there are any better figures than those in the Census, use them 
and state the source. 

Are the workers evenly distributed over the U.S. in proportion to 
population, or concentrated in certain areas? Where? Why? 

Can a person practice this occupation anywhere that he may wish 
to live? E 

Do conditions in small towns and rural areas differ materially from 
those in urban centers? How? 


Advantages and. Disadvantages 

Put these in separate sections under separate headings. 

Here list what workers say they like best and dislike most about 
their jobs. 

Are hours regular or irregular, long or short? Is there frequent 
overtime or night work? Sunday and holiday work? 

What about vacations? 

Is employment steady, seasonal, or irregular? Does one earn more 
or less with advancing age, e.g. professional athletes? Is the work- 
ing lifetime shorter than average, @.8-» movie stars? 

Are the skills acquired transferable to other occupations? 

Is the work hazardous? What about accidents, occupational dis- 
eases? 

Is the worker exposed to: 


Vibrations Electrical hazards 
Mechanical hazards Explosives 
Moving objects Radiant energy 
High places Toxic conditions 


Danger of burns 
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In comparison with other occupations requiring about the same 
level of ability and training, in what ways is this one more or less 
attractive? 

Include here anything important not covered under other headings. 


Related. Occupations 

What are the related occupations which might prove acceptable to 
the person who thought he wanted to enter this one but who finds 
either himself or the occupation lacking something? 


Appraisal of Literature 

Write this section last, State candidly, as you would to your best 
friend, how adequate, up-to-date, and accurate you think the available 
literature is, what topics it covers adequately, where it is weak, which 
sources are best for a person who wants to know more, etc, Write 
this section for librarians and other counselors. 


Sources of Further Information 


Names and addresses of major professional associations and other 
organizations from which you got helpful information. 


Bibliography 
Best references for further reading. Not over five. Annotate each 
one. Arrange in order of merit. 


APPENDIX H 


SOURCES OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION * 


For beginning counselors and teachers of group guidance the 
best sources of occupational information known to the author 
are listed below. The first two paragraphs on Publications and 
Employment Opportunities apply to general information about 
all occupations. The remaining paragraphs apply to specific 
items of information on any one occupation. 


Publications 

To locate books, pamphlets, and magazine articles describing 
different occupations consult the Occupational Index (58) and 
the Guidance Index (34). Ask your librarian for back issues of 
professional journals and trade papers related to the occupation 
you are investigating. See Appendix J and the section on pub- 
lications in Chap. XII. 


Employment Opportunities 

To determine the kinds of jobs most likely to be open to future 
dropouts and graduates, make follow-up studies of former stu- 
dents, consult local employment offices, and make a survey of 


local employers. 


Historical Background 
Consult any good encyclopedia. 


Future Prospects 
Write to the Occupational Outlo 
Labor Statistics, Washington, D.C. 


1 For related discussion see Chap. X. 
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ok Service, U.S. Bureau of 
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Supply and Demand for Workers 

Ask local school and public employment services. Write to 
the Occupational Outlook Service, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Washington, D.C. Be cautious about accepting statements 
of employers, employees, professional associations, labor unions, 
and training institutions. Frequently they have a selfish interest 
in increasing or restricting the supply of workers. 


Nature of the Work 

Consult the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (23). Ask sev- 
eral persons engaged in the occupation to list all the things they 
do and to indicate which things occupy most of their time. 


Work Environment 


Go see it if you can. If a visit is impossible, ask several em- 
ployees and employers, 


Qualifications for Employment 

Ask employers. Distinguish between the qualifications which 
are indispensable and those which are desirable. Ask each em- 
ployer to describe the qualifications of some persons he has re- 
cently employed. For civil service jobs, consult the announce- 
ment of the most recent examination. To get civil service an- 
nouncements write to the Civil Service Commissions at your city 
hall, state capital, and Washington, D.C. Explain that you are 
a counselor and ask if they will send you all future announce- 
ments of examinations in all occupations. 


Aptitudes 

Read Bingham (8). For more recent research, consult back 
issues of the Psychological Abstracts (61), but do not expect to 
find much. Write to the Test Service Division, Psychological 
Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, for names and prices 
of appropriate tests and for evidence of their validity for the 
occupation you are investigating. 
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Interest Measurement 

Consult Strong (77), Vocational Interests of Men and Women, 
pages 694 to 702, to see if there is a scoring key on one of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blanks for the occupation you are in- 
vestigating and especially to note the occupational group on 
which the key was based. Beware of scores on other interest 
tests until the author or publisher provides evidence of validity 
for the occupation in question. 


Legal Requirements 

Write to the appropriate city, state, and Federal licensing 
boards, If you do not know the name or address of the correct 
board, send your question to the mayor, the governor, or the 
President and ask him to route it to the proper department. 


Union Requirements 

Consult officers of union locals regarding requirements for ad- 
mission to the union. Ask both union and employers about 
closed-shop contracts, Ask former students about difficulties en- 
countered in joining the union. 


Discrimination 

Ask employers, employees, and former students. Do not ask 
employers and unions, “Do you discriminate?” Ask employers, 
“How many Negroes do you employ now? In what jobs?" Ask 
unions, “How many of your members are Negroes?” Ask similar 
questions about all other groups with which you are concerned, 
Groups subject to discrimination include Negroes, Jews, Catho- 
lics, Communists, alleged Communists, Chinese, Japanese; per- 
sons with distinctly foreign names, speech, or appearance, 
women, married women, pacifists, nonveterans, former prison- 
ers, and persons over forty years of age. For further information 
on discrimination against Negroes and Jews write to the National 
Urban League, 1133 Broadway, and to the Jewish Occupational 
Council, 1841 Broadway, both in New York. 
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Approved. Schools 

Consult directories such as Brumbaugh (15) and Bogue (10). 
Ask your librarian to consult directories of professional and trade 
associations and to help you find the names and addresses of the 
principal associations in the occupation. Write to them for lists 
of approved schools. If your librarian has no directories, write 
to the U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., for the 
exact title and price of the latest directory of trade and profes- 
sional associations of the United States. 


Apprenticeship 
Ask union locals, Ask employers. Write to the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


Methods of Entrance 
Ask employers, employees, and former students how a be- 
ginner gets his first job. 


Capital 
Ask proprietors and bankers how much capital a beginner 
needs to start in business. 


Advancement 


Ask both employers and employees. Inquire what percentage 
of beginning workers subsequently advance to each level. 


Earnings 

In professions, write to the professional association. In indus- 
trial jobs and skilled trades, write to the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D.C., and to the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


Number and Distribution of Workers 


Consult Sixteenth Census of the United States; 1940, Popula- 
tion, Vol. III, The Labor Force, Part I, U.S. Summary (72). 
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See Table 58 for number employed, male and female, Table 62 


for number and percentage of workers who are of different races, 
Table 66 for age distribution, and Table 72 for salary ranges. 


Hours i 

Ask local employers and employees. For national figures in 
industries and skilled trades write to the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D.C., and to the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


Vacations 
Ask employers and employees. 


Stability of Employment 

Ask employers and employees how the number of persons em- 
ployed was affected by the last economic depression, the last 
war, and the end of the war. Ask also about seasonal changes, 
effects of weather, strikes, and anything else which may interfere 
with steady employment for a normal working lifetime. 


Hazards 

Ask employers and employees, professional associations, and 
labor unions. Write to the National Safety Council, Statistical 
Division, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 
Ask several workers in the occupation, “What do you like best 
about your job? What do you dislike most about it?” 


Related Occupations 
Consult the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (28). Ask em- 
ployers, employees, and your local office of the state employment 


service. 


For more information on sources of occupational information 
see Shartle (71) and Forrester (30). 


APPENDIX I 


HOW TO BUILD A LIBRARY OF 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


There are many ways in which a beginning counselor may 
build a library of occupational information. The way that the 
author prefers is outlined below. 

With the help of your librarian examine all the occupational 
books and pamphlets now in the library. Look at the copyright 
date on the back of each title page. Remove all publications 
that are more than ten years old. Ask your librarian to (1) burn 
them, or (2) sell them and use the money received to buy new 
ones, or (8) at least transfer them to the historical section of the 
library. Somehow get them off the shelves and out of the files 
to which students are referred when they want facts on which to 
base occupational plans. 

Repeat this weeding-out process annually. 

Ask all your students to answer the following questions on a 
mimeographed form: 


When you think about what you will do after you finish school, which 
occupations are of most interest to you? Would you like to read 
books and pamphlets which describe the opportunities and require- 
ments in any of these occupations? Which ones? 


Tabulate the replies to the last question. Note the occupa- 
tions in which the largest numbers of your students are inter- 
ested. 

Examine your present library to see if you have enough recent 
material on each of these occupations. If you have not, make a 
note to order more. 

Subscribe to the Occupational Index (58). Order all back 
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issues of the current year and bound volumes for the 5 years 
preceding the current year. Order from Personnel Services, Inc., 
Main Street, Peapack, New Jersey. 

From the back issues of the Occupational Index select the 
publications needed to fill the gaps in your present library. Give 
preference to references which are marked recommended; these 
are indicated by a star in the margin and by boldface type in the 
subject index. Read carefully the annotations of all publications 
before you order them. Take one occupation at a time, and com- 
pare the available publications on it as to content, recency of 
publication, cost, and probable value to your students. 

At this point review the section on Publications in Chap. XII 
of this book. 

Order all publications on approval. Examine each one care- 
fully before you pay for it. If possible, find one or more parents 
who are engaged in the occupation described. Ask them to 
examine the publication and to tell you if they consider it good 
enough to place in the hands of interested students. Perhaps ask 
them to write short reviews which you can paste in the front of 
the publications if you buy them. Be sure each review includes 
the date when it was written and the name and position of the 
reviewer, 

If possible, do not spend your entire first year's book budget at 
one time, Save from one-third to two-thirds of it to purchase 
future publications as they appear. Ask your supervisor if 
present regulations regarding book requisitions will permit you 
to order publications as you need them. If the answer is no, 
ask if the regulations can be changed. If the answer is still no, 
keep a record of the things you want and order them at the pre- 
scribed times. 

Examine each new issue of the Occupational Index when it 
arrives. Order immediately all the free and inexpensive pam- 
phlets that you think will be of value to your students, The 
free publications that you can collect in this way will more than 
justify the cost of your subscription to the Occupational Index. 

Order books that cost more than a dollar only when you are 
sure you will have use for them. If you are not sure, wait until 
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the need for the books arises; then order them. Occasionally, 
you will regret having done this. You will need the books sooner 
than you can get them, or you will find them out of print when 
you want them. These annoyances are preferable to dissipating 
your book budget on publications you will never use. 

Keep in close touch with your librarian to find out which pub- 
lications on which occupations appear to be in greatest demand. 
Occasionally examine the library books yourself and note which 
have been taken out most frequently. 

An annual budget of $250 is adequate to keep a library of 
occupational information reasonably up to date. If your budget 
is less than this, you may find the Kiwanis or Rotary Club willing 
to contribute to it. Or you may get the school and the public 
librarian to divide between them the purchase of the materials 
you want so that unnecessary duplication is reduced or elimi- 
nated. 

If your budget is very small, limit most of your purchases to 
inexpensive pamphlets and to books which describe more than 
one occupation. Watch especially for the new publications of 
the publishers listed in Appendix J. Do not buy complete sets 
of pamphlets from any of these publishers or from anyone else 
without first getting the copyright dates on all titles. The 
smaller your budget, the more you need a good current bibli- 
ography like the Occupational Index to bring you information 
about all the new publications that you can get free of charge. 


APPENDIX J 


PRINCIPAL PUBLISHERS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLETS 


The following are the principal publishers of pamphlets con- 
taining information about different occupations, prepared spe- 
cifically for purposes of vocational guidance. In general, the 
quality of their publications is at least as high as the average of 
occupational literature. This does not mean that all their publi- 
cations are free from error nor that each is the best publication 
on the occupation that it describes nor that the pamphlets of any 
publisher are of uniform quality. 

"The reader is urgently advised not to order complete sets of 
any of these publications without first getting the copyright 
dates on all the publications in the set. So far as the author 
knows, Occupational Index, Inc., is the only publisher that in- 
cludes copyright dates in its advertising, From the other pub- 
lishers the prospective purchaser will have to request the in- 
formation and insist upon getting it. 


Bellman Publishing Co., 8 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Industrial (Small Busi- 
ness) Series, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Institute for Research, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 

Occupational Outlook Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 

Personnel Services, Inc., Main St., Peapack, N. J. 

Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4. 

Western Personnel Institute, 30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 

Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


APPENDIX K 


SELECTED QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND DISCUSSION 
TOPICS FROM FOLLOW-UP STUDY * 


Question: What is your present employment? Just what do you 
do? 

Answer: My present work includes supervision of all student 
schedules—interviewing students concerning subject choices and mak- 
ing each student's schedule and making all curriculum adjustments 
throughout the year; seeing all failing students; supervising the club 
program (as a centralized school, three quarters of whose student 
body depend on school buses, we have a rather comprehensive club 
schedule within the school day); planning career conferences, and 
arranging throughout the year for speakers on all phases of guidance; 
maintaining a cumulative record for each student; working with each 
of the schools which send us eighth grade pupils, explaining the high 
school program and seeing each student about his freshman schedule, 
and planning a day at the high school for each school; home room 
guidance—less regular and formal than you will find in some schools 
because we find there are advantages and disadvantages in relying 
too much on group guidance; work with small groups of seniors who 
have similar plans after graduation; working on any student problem, 
with the home, with the social agencies and with schools and em- 
ployers; maintaining an adequate library, containing catalogues of 
schools and colleges, vocational books, books on manners, job tech- 
niques and personality development; placement work—we need to de- 
velop this; educational guidance for schools and colleges—arranging 
for scholarships; using the findings of personnel service to shape the 
policies and the program of the school (the administration is finding 
that the personnel office can make an important contribution here); 
teaching a class in psychology; following up alumni and being avail- 

* 1941-1942, Made by New York University students. For related dis- 
cussion see Chap. V. 
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able for counseling them when they request it, (Gladys H. Jaeckle, 
High School, Butler, N.J.) 

Discussion: Did any of you notice anything in that list of activities 
that surprised you, anything that you did not know school counselors 
were expected to do? What was it? Would you like to do it? How 
many of you would like to do it? How many would not? Why not? 
Would your dislike for this activity be sufficient reason for declining 
a job of this kind if it were offered to you? 

Do you think this counselor has more responsibilities than one per- 
son can handle effectively? Is this characteristic of counseling jobs 
as they have been reported to us in these alumni letters? What would 
you do if you found yourself in a situation of this kind? 

Question: What is your present employment? Just what do you 
do? 

‘Answen: I am Assistant Professor and Assistant Dean of Women, 


I have entire charge of the adjustment of all women students living 
in the dormitories. I am their counselor and guide, 

I handle all part-time employment of women students, 

I attend all major social functions-and many minor ones, Occa- 
sionally I chaperon—but usually I merely check on the chaperoning. 

I advise Mortar Board. 

I assist women students in any programs they wish to launch (this 
year, it will be a vocational program with outside speakers). (Mary 
A. Johnson, University of Maryland) 

Answen: What do I do? It might bo easier to say what I do not 
do! But to list a few items-I am responsible for the two women's 
dormitories, and live in one of them. ] teach six hours a semester in 
the Christian Education department, in campus classes, and have two 
courses down in the city for adults, I am responsible for the social 
life of the campus, am advisor to three campus organizations, one of 
them a large co-ed group; I serve on a number of Faculty committees, 
Including the one on religious activities which gives me a fair share 


our set-up. 

I have a great number of personal interviews on problems of every 
sort, educational, personal, vocational, religious and so on. (Marion 
R. Jenkins, Dean of Women, Whitworth College) 
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Discussion: Did you notice the emphasis on religion and on reli- 
gious counseling in that description of duties? Do you recall that re- 
ligion has not been mentioned in other reports? Can you guess why? 
Will the secretary read us the letter we had the other day from the 
University of Maryland? There is no mention of religious counseling 
here. Why? Would the fact that this is a state institution have any- 
thing to do with it? Would working in a state institution restrict your 
freedom in counseling on religious problems? Would it relieve you 
of responsibility for religious counseling if you prefer to avoid it? 
Should you inquire about the attitude of the college administration 
on religious counseling when you are applying for a job? Why? 
Why not? 

Question: How did you get your present job? 

ANSWER: I more or less grew into my job. I had majored in history 
and was busily engaged in teaching it when some problems rose in 
connection with the girls in our building. I leaped into the fray and 
at the end the result was that the principal dumped the whole 
guidance program in my lap. (Mary C. Dowling, Dean of Girls, 
Junior High School, Meriden, Conn.) 

Discussion: Would this be a good way for you to try to get a 
guidance job? Why? Why not? 

Question: How did you get your present job? 

Answer: I made a speech before a school master’s group which 
the president of this institution at that time attended. . . . Soon after 
that address, I was offered my present position. (Edwin F. Peters, 
Director of Guidance, William Woods College) 

Discussion: Do you suppose this happens often? Why? Why not? 
How could you use this technique of getting a job? How could you 
get the opportunity to make speeches before professional groups? Do 
you think the average speech that you have heard at professional 
meetings is good enough to get the speaker a job? What about the 
few exceptionally good ones? If you were trying to get a job by this 
method, would it be better to make a few very good speeches or a 
larger number of average speeches? Do you think that writing maga- 
zine articles would help? On what subjects could people like you 
write? 

Question: How did you get your present job? 

Answer: Through active participation in the work of National As- 
sociation of Deans and Advisers of Men. (Laurence W. Lange, Dean 
of Men, Ohio University) 
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Discussion: How could you use this technique? What associations 
should you join? How can you participate actively in their affairs 
without being offensively aggressive? 

Question: What do you like best about your job? 

Answer: What I like best is the relationship with the children. 
From the day, now long ago, when a naughty black-eyed little girl 
literally leaped over my threshold saying, “Yuh told us not to be afraid 
of yuh and I ain’t,” down to the present, the feeling that I am help- 
ing them solve their problems makes guidance work worth while. I 
know I am happier doing it than any other form of teaching. (Mary 
C. Dowling, Dean of Girls, Junior High School, Meriden, Conn.) 

Discussion: This statement, in one form or another, appeared more 
frequently than any other single response. It soon became apparent 
to all of us that counselors find their greatest reward in the satis- 
faction of helping children with their problems. No discussion was 
necessary to make this clear. The instructor merely commented from 
time to time, “Have -you noticed how many have made that state- 
ment?” “There it is again.” Ete. 

Question: What do you dislike most? 

Answer: The fact that I can’t have enough clerical help and that 
I haven’t authority to have changes made in curricula and courses of 
study. (Melvin E. Wagner, Counselor, Junior High School, West 
Haven, Conn.) 

Discussion: This answer also is typical. In various wordings it 
appeared repeatedly. By the end of the course we were all convinced 
that most high school counselors must expect to do a good deal of 
clerical work and to be annoyed frequently by their inability to lift 
restrictions which impede the solution of individual student problems. 
Our discussion dealt largely with such questions as “What can you 
do about it?” “Would it be unwise to become a counselor if these 
things annoy you?” We were interested also to note that not every- 
one dislikes routine. For example, Edith F. Rope, Placement Adviser, 
Essex County Vocational Schools, Newark, N.J., replied to the ques- 
tion, “What do you like best about your job?” as follows: “All of it— 
the monotony—the clerical and the actual contacts with business, 
industry, schools and the individual all go together—you can't get 
too far away from routine else you lose connections.” 

Question: What do you dislike most? 

Answer: I dislike most the fact that Tm never completely free, can 
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never just shut my door and write "finis" to a day. (Marion R. Jen- 
kins, Dean of Women, Whitworth College) 

Answer: Personnel work, such as that carried on by a dean’s 
office, is a never-ending job. Unless you are in the field for the love 
of it and find joy in the work, you will never be really compensated 
for the time and energy you have to put into it. You can never be 
sure of your time—emergencies have a habit of occurring late at night 
or just as you plan to be away for a week-end. I do not live on the 
campus, which means I am not as tied down as many in this field, yet 
the phone at my bedside has a perverse habit of ringing just as I 
settle back to enjoy a good book—or as I fall into a much-needed 
sleep— And it often means getting up and coming back on campus. 

What one needs in this field is abundant good health, a sense of 
humor, a love of people and the ability to know when to enforce a 
rule and when to overlook it. (Mary A. Johnson, Assistant Professor 
and Assistant Dean of Women, University of Maryland) 

Discussion: Would you like that kind of job? Could you take it? 
What would it do to your private social life? ^ How would it affect 
a girl's prospects of marriage? 
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RESULTS OF FOLLOW-UP STUDY: 


Srupy or Atumni Recervine Decrees rrom New York University 
Scnoon or EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION, BETWEEN JULY 1, 1941, AND June 30, 1942 
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Number | Per cent 
Methods by which present jobs were obtained: 
By examination............ceccecerceceesereres 9 21.9 
By personal initiative, application, and interview. . 6 14.6 
By personal contact, through a friend or relative.. . 6 14.6 
By application with employment agency.......... 4 9.7 
ES VAMP OMIO CLONES A E A tre wiejererey te nel 2 4.8 
Five things liked best about their jobs: 
Assisting young people. ........ssse 10 24.4 
Working with people............. x 5 12.2 
Environment, associates and contacts. ..... 4 9.7 
Salary 2 4.8 
Variety of activities 2 4.8 
Five things disliked most about their jo 
Salary; cele Dus 4 9.7 
Monotony. . 3 7.3 
Lack of Cooperation of associates. 3 7.3 
Lack of authority..............- 4 2 4.8 
Length of working day or week................s- 2 4.8 
Replies to “Were you in the same job before you re- 
ceived your degree from N.Y.U.?": 
Mess cs 21 51.2 
NOUS. cu 6 14.6 
No reply 12 29.3 
Special reply. (Armed Forces). . f 2 4.8 
Replies to “Do you feel that your training at N.Y. U. 
was a good investment?" : 
Yes, unqualified.......... 20 48.8 
Yes, with reservations... .... T 17.1 
3 7.3 
No reply. 1l 26.8 
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FORMS USED IN FOLLOW-UP OF ALUMNI 
IN MILITARY SERVICE, 1943+ 


New York University 
New York, N.Y. 
Dear 

Will Uncle Sam spare you the time to answer four questions for a 
civilian? 

Those of us who are still in school need first-hand information to 
pass on to the students who soon will be following in your footsteps. 
Some of us in one of Professor Hoppock’s classes at New York Uni- 
versity are trying to get such information from former NYU students. 

Would you be good enough to send me the answers to the four 
questions enclosed, and let me pass them on to the others in the 
class? We will all be grateful. 


Sincerely yours, 


The following four questions were spread over two pages of 
814- x 11-inch paper with a half page left blank for each answer. 


1. On what basis were you given your present assignment? How 
soon after induction did you get it? 

2. If you were going through the classification procedure again, 
would you do anything differently? Have you any advice for per- 


sons soon to go through it? 
3. What use, if any, have you been able to make of your previous 


education and experience? 
4, What in-service training have you had; and will you be able to 


use it later in civilian life? 
Date 


Your name 


Present post office address 
RE RE ne 
Occupation before induction .—— — ————— — — — — — 


1 For related discussion see Chap. V. 
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DISCUSSION TOPICS FROM MANHASSET 
FOLLOW-UP STUDY * 


Question: Why did you choose this college? 

ANswxn: One girl responded to this question with three plausible 
reasons and then added in parentheses, "Confidentially—there are also 
many Boys’ Colleges within calling distance.” 

Discussion: Is getting a husband a good reason for going to col- 
lege? Why? Why not? 1f this were your objective, would you 
choose a women’s college or a co-ed school? Why? Why not? Did 
you khow that there are fewer divorces among the women graduates 
of co-ed colleges than among those of women's colleges? How would 
you account for this? If you were going to a co-ed college, would you 
want to know the proportion of men and women in the student body? 
Would you rather go where there are two men to every woman, or 
two women to every man? If you were going to a women's college, 
would you prefer one near a men’s college? Why? Why not? 

Question: What do you like best about it? 

Answen: I like the small houses of six to ten girls in each. . . . 
The friendship and cooperation between seniors and freshmen is one 
of the nicest and most unusual things about Pine Manor. (Patricia 
Rock, Pine Manor Junior College) 

Discussion: The instructor commented that this is quite the re- 
verse of the situation at some other colleges where the students live 
in large dormitories, and where the upperclassmen delight in “putting 
the freshman in his place.” 

Quernox: What do you like best about it? 

Axswen: . . . tho friendly atmosphere . . . willingness to help of 
the students and faculty alike. I was made to feel at home the first 
day . . . believe mo, everyone is darn swell, (Mary Viktorin, Pratt 
Institute) 

* Made by Manhasset Hi 

cen igh School seniors, 1942-1943. For related dis- 
E 
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Discussion: Would you have expected to find this in a big city 
institution like Pratt? Or would you have expected the impersonality 
of the subway? 

Question: What do you like least about it? 

Answen: We aren't allowed any liberties, We get only four nights 
a semester, We don't have as much freedom as the co-ed colleges. 
(Muriel Anderson, Bradford Junior College) 

Discussion: How would you like that? Compare it with the things 
Muriel says she likes, Despite the restrictions she seems to be pretty 
happy there. Do you think you would be? Why? Why not? 

Question: What do you like least about it? 

Answen: The amount of work. (Cayne Rescher, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 

Answen: The work comes so fast that most of one's time is spent 
studying and time given to extracurricular activities is too little, 
(William Pitt, Massachusetts Institute of Technology) 

Discussion: Let's compare that with what Gayne and Bill say 
they like about M.LT. They both seem to think it is one of the best 
engineering schools in the country. So do a good many other people. 
Do you think you would like to go to a place like that? Why? Why 
not? 

QuusrioN: How does your collego compare with others which offer 


similar courses? 


When the students suggested and voted for this question, the 
instructor was tempted to warn them that most of the alumni 
would be familiar only with their own colleges and hence would 
have no standard of comparison; furthermore, most of them 
probably would be biased in favor of the institutions they had 
chosen, and hence most of them would say their own was the 
best, The instructor refrained from mentioning these possibili- 
ties; instead, he waited to see if the alumni responses would not 
teach the lesson more effectively than be could. They did. 
Long before the end of the term we had received so many replies 
saying, "Mine is the best," that the students would groan every 
time we got a new one, They were well inoculated against the 
biased advice of the enthusiast. 

To the instructor's surprise several alumni pointed out their 
own bias and lack of standards for comparison. Two who did 
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have a basis for comparison gave answers which are reproduced 
below. 


Answer: On the whole girls I've met both in summer session and 
this winter from Vassar, Smith, Middlebury, found the social life less 
and the work more but felt they got a lot out of it. (Anna Maria 
Modigliani, Barnard College) 

Answer: Missouri has a better-than-average art course, although 
it is not one of the best colleges for art. It offers a wide range of 
courses in this field. . . . 

Cornell has about the same caliber art course, but along different 
lines. . . . There, the Fine Arts courses consist of oil painting, sculp- 
ture, and the like; but the only trouble is that the teacher’s style is 
more in evidence in the pupil’s work, which is not desirable. . . . 
That is not so in all of their courses, tho, but in more than at Mis- 
souri. os. 

At Missouri, I think I will be able to take more commercial art 
courses than I would have if I had stayed at Cornell. . . . Since this 
is what I am mainly interested in, I came here. (Gloria Christensen, 
Missouri University) 

Question: How important are sororities and fraternities in college 
life? 

ANSWER: Sororities play a very large part in college life as they are 
about the only comfortable means of living up here at school. 
(Beverly Brannin, Syracuse University) 

Answer: Fairly important, but I feel no great loss by not belong- 
ing to one. Non-sorority people are very active on campus. (Bettie 
Raugh, Syracuse University) 

Discussion: After reading Bettie Raugh's letter. Isn't that the 
second reply we've had from Syracuse? Who else is up there? Do 
you remember what she said on this topic? Who has her reply? Will 
you read us what she said about this? Do those two replies give you 
somewhat different impressions? Remember that. Two people from 
the same place can have quite different ideas about it. Always try to 
talk with more than one person who has been to a college if you can. 
i n How important are sororities and fraternities in college 
ife| 

ANSWER: Up here they mean just about everything. Anyone who 
isn't a fraternity man or a sorority woman just isn't anyone and never 
gets anyplace. (Bud Moulton, Cornell University) 
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Answer: There are none, but in reality Mills could be compared 
with five sororities. The five halls are that close. There is none of 
the hurt and disatisfaction that sororities seem to entail yet there is 
that atmosphere. (Dale Ingvoldstad, Mills College) 

Discussion: Would you rather go to a place where fraternities and 
sororities are important, or where they are not? Why? Why not? 
Have you any idea what determines whether or not you get a bid to 
join? Would you like to find out? Do you want to write back to 
some of these persons who have joined and ask them? Would you 
like to see some of them when they are home for spring vacation and 
ask them? 

Question: What are the prospects of working your way through? 

Answer: Poor-as it is mainly a “millionaire’s college.” (Anne 
Curran, Finch Junior College) 

Answer: It’s impossible to work your way through, at least I don’t 
know of anyone who does. "There would be nothing to do, We have 
regular waitresses, clerks, and maids. One girl here works at the tele- 
phone desk, but she is an experiment of some kind (sort of guinea 
pig). (Muriel Anderson, Bradford Junior College) 

‘Answer: Prospects are very good. Almost three fourths of the 
college works doing something—in the book store, P.O., on hall, etc. 
It’s "regular"—you don’t feel "left out.” (Nancy Monitz, Averett 
College) 

Answer: At Mills I think conditions are probably more ideal than 
in most institutions especially girls colleges. It almost seems that 
half of the campus are on scholarship and the other half who are not 
are doing some type of remunerative work. There is no stigma at- 
tached to any kind of work; it is an accepted fact, a thing that every- 
one does. As an example even President Reinhardt’s niece waits on 
table. (Dale Ingvoldstad, Mills College) 

Discussion: Did you realize there was so much difference in oppor- 
tunities to work your way? Would you rather go to a place like 
Finch and Bradford or to a place like ‘Averett and Mills? Why? 


Because the five students who undertook this study all in- 
tended to (and subsequently did) go to college, the topics for 
discussion usually were selected from the replies of alumni in 


college. Had the group included students who expected to go 


to work immediately after completing high school, we would 
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have selected some of the discussion topics from such replies as 
the following: 


Name: Frank Svoboda 

Home Appress: 5 Clark Drive, Great Neck L.I., New york 

Name or Your Emptoyer: Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

BusmEss Appress: Sperry Gyroscope Co., Nassau Plant, Lakeville 
Road, Great Neck, N.Y. 


Just what do you do? 
I operate a radial drill press. 
With this machine, I drill holes up to 8” dia., bore hole up to 
12” ream and tap holes. 

What do you like best about your job? 
The thing I like best is that we have to work from a blue print and 
all dim. must be up to size. There is no guess work and we have 
to keep within the tolerence allow, which may be nothing up to 
few thousands of an inch, 

What do you dislike most about your job? 
There isn’t anything that I can think of that I dislike about my 
job. You can’t work with a white coller because of the oil you must 
use to keepthe tools cool. It’s not the cleanest job. 

How did you get your job? 
I took up blue print reading, shope theory, shope math, and a 
course in measurement, After I had compled the course I was of- 
fered the job through the school. 

What opportunities are there for promotion? 
The opportunities for promotion are very good providing that you 
can do the work and know how to use your head. 

Which school subjects have helped you most? 
The only subject that help me was Com. Math. The subjects that . 
I needed for this type of work are: Mach. drawing, Algebra, and 
Trig. 

Do you wish you had more education? 
Yes in the subjects that I have list above. But you can also learn 
the hard way by experience which isn't very fast or easy. 

Are you continuing your education in night school or in some other 

way? How? 
At the present time no, I did take a course in advanced blue print 
reading. 
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Why did you take a job in preference to college? 
I was in to much of a hurry to start to work. I also didn’t think 
college was inportant, among other things. 

What do jobs like yours normally pay, per week or per month? 
I started as a learner with the company at $26.00 a week. After 
working for the company for 17 months—one month short of com- 
pleting my learnership—I am making $67.32 a week. After about 
5 years of this work you can make as high as $109.00 per week. 
If you don't become a leader which pays slightly higher. This is 
working on a machine and does not mean you cannot get higher. 


I hope the questions are answer to your satisfaction. 


Possible discussion topics from this response would have in- 
cluded the following: Is Frank a machinist or a machine oper- 
ator? What is the difference? Which will be more liable to be 
discharged when the war ends? (Here the teacher would have 
brought in the prediction of the Occupational Outlook Service, 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, that journeyman machinists 
would be more likely to be retained than the specialized machine 
operators hurriedly trained for war work.) 

Would you rather have Frank' job at $67.32 a week or an 
apprenticeship at not more than half that salary? Why? How 
many of you think you would like to work from blueprints and 
be accurate to a few thousandths of an inch? Why? Why not? 
How many of you like to work around machinery and get your 
hands dirty? Why? Why not? Did Frank take the right 
courses in high school to fit him for this job? Would you suggest 
any changes for a person still in school who wanted to get a 
job something like Franks? Frank got his job through the 
school; how else could you find a job of this kind? Frank says 
he didn’t think college was important for him. Who disagrees 


with him? Why? Who thinks F: rank was right? Why? Should 
Why? Why not? Frank is the highest 


everyone go to college? igh 
paid person of all those who have replied. Why does his job 


pay so much more than the others? 3 
Girls who expected to go to work might have been interested 
in the following replies, which came in letter form. 
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January 17, 1943 
Dear Ruthie, 

I received your letter yesterday containing the questions on my 
“ups and downs” in the business world. I will try to summarize my 
experiences as well as possible for you and here's hoping I can be 
of some help to those who have not graduated as yet. 

Well first of all I acquired my position during the middle part of 
last August. I acquired it by going to one of those well known 
places called agencies. I stated my problem as well as possible or 
I should say as poor as possible. I was fresh out of high school. I 
had a year of typewriting in my sophmore term and consequently I 
had by this time lost all my speed. Last but not least I had to admit 
that I was quite young and that this was to be my very first experience 
in job hunting. Im afraid “they” didn’t have very much to work on 
but I was sent to several places and by the end of the day I came 
home with a messenger job in a corporation now engaged in war work. 
I'll have to admit that this was not to my liking and I was definitely 
disappointed. I had aspirations of walking into some company and 
being greeted with open arms and a smile indicating that I was the 
girl they had been waiting all their lives for. Instead they led me 
to believe that with what I had to offer I was darn lucky to get even 
this job. Well I took the job with a long face and by the end of the 
interview I was convinced that I was a complete failure as far as 
business was concerned until I could better myself with more educa- 
tion etc. Today I take that all back and now I shall tell you why. 

I was a messenger for three weeks when I was promoted to a proof- 
reader. This work was a lot more interesting than running my legs 
off all day. I was given my own desk, phone and above all an in- 
crease in salary. After having taken messages to the men in the 
office combined now with checking their work I was able to make 
the acquaintances of many people. Last week one of the men lost 
his secretary and he asked my boss if he could speak to me. He 
asked me if I thought I could do his work. I was again truthful and 
told him that I knew his work basically by going over his work every 
day but I was far from being a good typist. Well anyway to make a 
long story short he decided to give me a chance and I think the job is 
wonderful, 

So you see, I was able to advance myself without the further ex- 
tension of education after graduating from high school. Please don't 
think that I now presume a futherance of education is foolish. In 
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fact, I think if it’s possible for you to go to college or to some business 
school all the more credit to you. You would certainly benefit from 
it a wider scope of knowledge and poise and with competition as keen 
as it is today it is essential to armour yourself with the best possible 
equipment. Yet I wanted to point out to you that it is possible to get 
ahead with the generous amount of education and knowledge that 
you recieve in high school. 

The subjects or I should say subject that I have found most valu- 
able is ENGLISH. It is without doubt the most essential factor in the 
business world, No matter what kind of work you are in a well 
founded knowledge of grammar and its fundamentals is a necessity. 
If you are able to express yourself well and you have mastered a good 
vocabulary you will be able to fit in any group with out receiving an 
inferior complex because you arn’t able to type as fast as Mary or 
add up a column of figures with the same art John does (And believe 
me, it is an art.) 

Along with English, I have found such subjects as Latin and Social 
Studies very helpful. I’m for ever coming across some sort of deriva- 
tion from either one of these two subjects and it sure does give me 
a feeling of self satisfaction to be able to say, “Oh I know what that 
means” or “I know when that happened.” All in all, I could say, that 
a well rounded education is a great help. 

As you can tell by this letter I’m far from a good typist. It seems 
I never watch margins or spacing but I’m trying hard. So perhaps 
after all, a person will give you a chance even if you arn’t too well 
equiped just as long as your willing to learn and show a lot of interest 
in his work even if it kills you. 

Well Ruthie, I think I’ve said much too much all ready but if I've 
been able to give any worth while advice I’ve been made more than 
happy. Best of luck to you all. 

Pete Byington 


99 Hillside Ave. 
Manhasset, N.Y. 
February 16, 1943 
Dear Sally, 
Since I do not have a job I was not able to answer the enclosed 
questions. 
My high school education left me almost totally unprepared for 
any desirable position. With what little training I did receive I could 
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have gotten a position as a sales clerk at eighteen dollars a week or 
perhaps a file clerk at sixteen dollars. I speak from experience be- 
cause I applied for both of the above mentioned positions. 

Since neither job would have supplied me with the necessary in- 
come, I found it necessary to enter Grace Institute where I am now 
training. 

My mother is a widow and I have a nine-year-old brother. Per- 
haps that is why, under the circumstances, I feel that my high-school 
education was practically a waste of time. The only subjects that 
helped me in any way were Typing, Bookkeeping and English III. 

I hope my letter does not sound too prejudiced, but you asked me 
to let you know what has happened to me since I graduated last June. 

Sincerely, 
Jean Hovey 


Possible discussion topics from these letters would have in- 
cluded the following: Does everyone who takes a messenger's 
job get promoted as promptly as Pete did? Why do you think 
she was advanced so rapidly? Would Jean have done better to 
take that $16 job as a file clerk? Why? Why not? Which is 
more important in determining success—education, innate ability, 
luck, knowing the right people, knowing how to get along with 
people? Are they all important? What can you do about them? 
If you were in Pete's job, would you go to night school? Why? 
Why not? If you did, what would you study? Do you think 
Jean will get a better job after she finishes her training at Grace 
Institute, or will she still have to start at $16 a week? Will she 
be likely to advance more rapidly than Pete did, than the average 
girl does, than Jean would without the training? Have any of 
you ever gone to an employment agency to look for a job? What 
happened? Have you any suggestions for us if we go? Can 
those of you who have not gone offer any suggestions? Would 
you like to get some registration blanks and practice filling in the 
answers? Would you like to have an employer come in here 
some day and interview you as if you were applying for a job? 
Do any of your fathers hire stenographers? Do you think they 
would take a day off to come and help us with this? Would you 
like to ask them? 
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FORMS AND RESULTS OF MANHASSET 
FOLLOW-UP STUDY: 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MANHASSET 
Junior-Senior High School 
Manhasset, New York 


Would you be good enough to help those of us who are still in 
high school to prepare better for the things we hope to do next year? 

Would you please answer the questions on the enclosed pages and 
return them to me? A stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Five of us are writing to all of last year’s class, asking similar 
questions. We are planning to share the replies with each other and 
with the remainder of the class, in order that we all may have the 
benefit of your experience and advice. If you put anything confi- 
dential in your reply, just mark it “confidential ” and I will hold it out. 

May we hope to hear from you within a few days? We shall be 
doubly grateful for a prompt reply. 

Sincerely yours, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MANHASSET 
Junior-Senior High School 
Manhasset, New York 


I am wondering if my letter to you, or your reply to me, may have 
been lost in the mail. 

The reply has not come in, so I am sending you another question- 
naire. Would you be good enough to answer this and return it to 
me in the enclosed stamped envelope? 

Sincerely yours, 
1Made by Manhasset High School seniors, 1942-1943. For related dis- 


cussion see Chap. V. 
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To the Class of 1942 
Manhasset High School 


Would you be kind enough to help those of us who are still in high 
school to learn more about what is ahead of us? We are trying to 
learn this by finding out what has happened so far to you who 
graduated last June. Will you please answer the questions below and 
return this sheet to 


Name: 

Home address: 

Name of your employer: 

Business address: 

Just what do you do? 

What do you like best about your job? 

What do you dislike most about your job? 

How did you get your job? 

What opportunities are there for promotion? 

Which school subjects have helped you most? 

Do you wish you had more education? 

Are you continuing your education in night school or in some other 
way? How? 

Why did you take a job in preference to college? 

What do jobs like yours normally pay, per week or per month? 


To the Class of 1942 
Manhasset High School 


Would you be kind enough to help those of us who are still in high 
school to learn more about what is ahead of us? We are trying to 
learn this by finding out what has happened so far to you who 
graduated last June. Will you please answer the questions below and 
return this sheet to 


Your name: 

Home address: 

Name of school or college you are now attending: 
Address of school or college you are now attending: 
Why did you choose this college? 

What do you like best about it? 

What do you like least about it? 

What course are you taking? Is it a good course? 
Do you wish you had gone somewhere else? Why? 
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How does your college compare with others which offer similar 
courses? 

Do you feel that you were as well prepared for college as other stu- 
dents at your college? Why? Why not? 

How important are sororities and fraternities in college life? 

What is the cost of belonging to a sorority or fraternity? 

What are the prospects of working your way through? 

What effect has the war had on your course and on your college? 

Do you feel that your college is doing all that is possible to help you 
understand here and now the kind of a society in which you will 
soon have to take your place? 

Additional remarks if desired 


To the Class of 1942 
Manhasset High School 


Would you be kind enough to help those of us who are still in 
school to learn more about what is ahead of us? We are trying to 
learn this by finding out what has happened so far to you who 
graduated last June. Will you please answer the questions below and 


return this sheet to —————___—- 


Name: 

Present address: 

What branch of the service are you in? 

Compared with other branches of the service, what are the advan- 
tages of being in your branch? 

What are the disadvantages? 

What advice would you give to this year’s Seniors who will be in 

the service next year? 


To the Class of 1942 
Manhasset High School 


Would you be kind enough to help those of us who are still in 
school to learn more about what is ahead of usP We are trying to 
learn this by finding out what has happened so far to you who 
graduated last June. Will you please answer the questions below and 
return this sheet to 


Your name: 
Home address: 
What are you doing? 
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Why? 

What do you like best about it? 

What do you dislike most about it? 


Some Resutts FROM FOLLOW-UP or THE Crass or 19422 


During the winter and spring of 1942-1943, letters were mailed 
to the 116 alumni of Manhasset High School who graduated in 
June, 1942, By May 81, replies had been received from 83, or 
72 per cent, 

In the pages which follow appear condensed tabulations of 
some of the replies, 


Disraisution at TrwE or REPLY 


Number 
Activity 
Boys Girls "Total 
Employed................ 6 12 18 
Continuing education...... 14 31 45 
In military service... ..... 19 0 19 
Other AR ce est ee 0 1 H 
Uber SV TPPRETEEEIY. 39 44 83 


How Tuey Gor Turm Joss 


Method Number 

Through relatives................0ceeeeuee 0 
Through friends and acquaintances. . ....... 2 
Through Manhasset High School. .......... 4 
"Through agencies 3 
Applied in person. . 5 
Applied by letter 0 

"Totale ao Eire Hr RU eoo bs ATA 14 


? Conducted during 1942-1943 by Genevieve Bates, Virginia Feldman, 
Ruth Mackay, Sally Pidgeon, Flora Urquhart, and Robert Hoppock. 
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EMPLOYERS AND Joss: 
WHAT EMPLOYEES LIKE AND DISLIKE ABOUT THEM 


Gulf Service—Howard Raugh 
Likes: Meeting people, customers 
Dislikes: Hours: 7-7 
H. C. Bohack—Cashier-Checker—Helen Chodkowski 
Likes: Friendliness of everyone 
John Shillito Co.—Salesgirl-Nancy Mugridge 
Likes: Meeting people 
Lord & Taylor—Clerk—Pat Stephens 
Likes: Merchandising 
Lord & Taylor—Wrap, pack, check merchandise—Florence Mastro 
Likes: Everything—people, surroundings 
Lord & Taylor—Salesgirl—Beverly Raynor 
Likes: Meeting people 
Dislikes: Have to be always congenial, the customer is always 
right 
Post Office—Substitute Carrier-Ed Beckman 
Dislikes: Early rising, rainy days 
Publishing Co.—Distributor—Edythe Posteraro 
Likes: Learning new things every day 
Dislikes: Looking things up in “Dun & Bradstreet” 
Sperry Gyroscope Co.—Junior clerk—John De Persia 
Likes: Plenty of variety in work 
Sperry Gyroscope Co.—Inspector—Muriel O'Brien 
Likes: Helping the war effort 
Dislikes: Long hours 
Sperry Gyroscope Co.—Learner—Profiling Machines—Thomas Fleck 
Likes: Learning to operate different types of machines 
Dislikes: Early rising 
Sperry Gyroscope Co.—Radial drill press operator—Frank Svoboda 
Likes: No guesswork 
Dislikes: Not the cleanest job 
Sperry Gyroscope Co.—Senior clerk—Marilyn Bender 
Likes: Plenty of variety in work 
Sperry Gyroscope Co.—Louan Beckman 
Likes: Not too difficult-good pay 
Dislikes: Hours which prevent social life 
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Stanco Distributors, Inc.—Clerk—Robert Nugent 
Likes: Nice hours 9—4:45 

Thomas L. Taylor—Bookkeeper—Gloria Colini 
Likes: Meeting people 


Waar Do Joss Lixe Yours Usvarrx Pay? 


Weekly earnings 


Gulf Service. . ............. mp $20.00-$50.00 


H. C. Bohack. . 20.00— 24.75 
John Shillito Co. ey 18.00 
Lord & Taylor... «+| Children's dept. 15.00— 20.00 
Lord & Taylor... -.| Children's dept. 15.00— 20.00 
Lord & Taylor. .. ..| Packer 16.00— 18.00 
Lord & Taylor ..| Clerk 18.00— 20.00 
Publishing Co........ -.| Distributor 22.00- 27.00 
Sperry Gyroscope Co.. ..| Learner 60£ per hour 
Sperry Gyroscope Co........ Junior clerk 26.00— 30.00 
Sperry Gyroscope Co........ Inspector 40.00 
Sperry Gyroscope Co.. -.| Radial drill press 67.32-109.00 
Stanco Distributors, Inc.. ...| Clerk 25.00 
Thomas L. Taylor.......... Bookkeeper 18.00 


eee 


Waar Scnoor Sussecrs Have Herren You Mosr? 
(Employed group) 


Subject Number 
Mathematics................ 
English... . 
History... . 
Home Economics. 
Bookkeeping... . . 
Business Arithmetic. . . 
Interior Decoration. . 
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COLLEGES AND COURSES: 
Wuar Tuey Like AND DISLIKE ABOUT THEM 


Averett College—Medical Assistant-Nancy Moritz 
Likes: Southern hospitality, friendliness, girls, teachers, complete 
learning of my course 
Dislikes: Early hours, many “understandings” 
Barnard College—Zoology—Florence Berry 
Likes: Girls and classes 
Dislikes: Being in city 
Barnard College—B.A.—Anna Maria Modigliani 
Likes: Friendliness of girls, trips to museums, galleries, etc., 
variety of extracurricular activities, indoor swimming 
Dislikes: Hard work all through, enormous amount of outside 
reading 
Beaver College—Early Childhood Education—Martha Harris 
Likes: The course, where school is situated 
Dislikes: The food 
Berkeley Secretarial School—General Business—Patricia Bargy 
Likes; Knowing I shall come out able for a set job 
Berkeley Secretarial School—Secretarial—Constance Betes 
Likes: Class of girls, many college graduates 
Bradford Junior College—Academic—Muriel Anderson 
Likes: Courses, girls, faculty 
Dislikes: Aren’t allowed any liberties, not as much freedom as 
co-ed colleges 
Bryn Mawr College—History—Titia Hoven 
Likes: Friendly democratic life among the students, the courses 
Dislikes: The food 
Bucknell University—A.B. in Languages—Jean Creelman 
Likes: Democratic spirit, various activities, people 
Dislikes: Nothing 
Colgate University—Language and Organic Chemistry—Richard 
Barker 
Likes: Friendliness of everyone and the small size 
Dislikes: The great importance attached to fraternities 
Columbia College—Mechanical Engineering—Donald Sengstaken 
Likes: Good mechanical engineering department, socially it has 
it all over country colleges 
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Dislikes: That there are 3,000 ninety-day wonders from the Navy, 
women are scarce 
Cornell University—Chemical Engineering- Robert Donald Mabbs 
Likes: Atmosphere, kind of people and the instruction offered 
Cornell University—Chemical Engineering-Bud Moulton 
Likes: Everything 
Dislikes: The cold weather 
Endicott Junior College—Merchandising—Joanne Callis 
Likes: Girls and location of the school 
Dislikes: School is too new, organization yet to be improved 
Finch Junior College—Speech and Radio—Anne Curran 
Likes: Type of girls, work taken in the theatre arts department 
Dislikes: Sense of artificiality—plus the lack of interest 
Gettysburg College—Economics—Patricia Malone 
Likes: Small school, nice campus, good courses 
Dislikes: Chapel every morning 
Grace Institute—Secretarial—Rose Bachor 
Likes: Friendly and cooperative spirit existing between student 
body and teachers, the fine equipment and furnishings, tuition 
free, demand for its graduates 
Grace Institute—Secretarial—Jean Hovey 
Grace Institute—Secretarial—Adelaide Piatti 
Likes: Teachers and students all belong to the same group, 
teachers are cooperative and friendly, graduates are accepted 
in the business world 
Hill School-George Day 
Likes: Spirit best of everything. No class discrimination as there 
was at Manhasset, even though most of the fellows are from 
the “400,” they really back a team, too 
Dislikes: Daily routine, run on a series of bells, getting up at 7 
and folding up at 11. The masters also, at times, are rather 
patronizing 
Marymount College—Business Course~Anne Schmitz 
Likes: Friendliness and generosity of everybody 
Marymount College—Secretarial Course Dot Schmitz 
Likes: The girls 
Dislikes: Too many rules, too much like a high school 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology—Mechanical Engineering— 
William Pitt 
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Dislikes: Too much study, too little time for extracurricular ac- 
tivities 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology—Aero Engineering—Gayne 
Rescher 
Likes: The type of work 
Dislikes: The amount of work 
Mercersburg Academy—College Preparatory—Robert D. Billhimer 
Likes: Small, efficient, nice place to live 
Dislikes: Stuffy traditions 
Mills College—Art—Dale Ingvoldstad 
Likes: Girls, informal atmosphere, friendliness between students 
themselves and students and faculty in general, art department 
is very fine 
Dislikes: Lack of good science courses 
Mills School—Kindergarten and Primary Teaching—Anne Curran 
Likes: Fine courses and instructors 
Dislikes: Location in the city, the type of girls 
Missouri University—Arts Major—Gloria Christensen 
Likes: Good living quarters, excellent journalism school, good 
college spirit, swell profs and people 
Dislikes: Haven't been here long enough to know 
Moon Secretarial School—Secretarial—Frances O'Connell 
Likes: Individual instruction, and you can progress as slowly or 
quickly as you like 
Mount Holyoke College—Sociology—Kathryn Branch 
Likes: Traditions, friendly spirit and beautiful campus 
Dislikes: There are so many things interesting to do but you can’t 
possibly do all you'd like 
New York University—-Chemical Engineering—Robert W. Giebel 
Likes: Have not attended long enough to form an opinion 
Norwich University—Mechanical Engineering—Malcolm Vail 
Likes: Horses and healthy life 
Dislikes: Y think the military peeves me most. Perhaps my case 
is an exception 
Paine Hall—Medical Assistant-Norma Deyo 
Likes: Opportunity to make new friends, spirit of friendliness 
Pine Manor Junior College—Academic Course—Patricia Rock 
Likes: Academic and social freedom given to students, small 
houses of 6 to 10 girls each, conveniently situated campus. 
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Friendship and cooperation between seniors and freshmen is 
one of the nicest and most unusual things about Pine Manor 
Pratt Institute—Art—Mary Viktorin 
Likes: Friendly atmosphere, willingness to help of the students 
and faculty alike, made to feel at home first day there 
Dislikes: I haven't been here long enough to really find out 
Randolph Macon Woman’s College—Chemistry—Angie Burns Wat- 
son 
Likes: Friendly spirit, small size 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute— Chemistry—Alice 
Nelson 
Likes: Method of teaching, it's direct and practical 
Dislikes: The chemistry, which I don't understand 
John B. Stetson University—Secretarial—Gladys Schulte 
Likes: Friendliness and class of students 
Stevens College—Radio—Betty Jo Anderson 
Likes: Friendliness and fun 
Stoneleigh College—Secretarial—Doris Mauderer 
Likes: The location and the project period 
Syracuse University—Journalism for Radio Advertising—Beverly 
Brannin 
Likes: Friendly helpful attitude of everyone including the profs, 
great deal of unity and cooperation among all organizations, 
administration runs very smoothly 
Dislikes: Locality of training centers, they are dirty—the atrocious 
weather handicaps traveling to and from classes 
Syracuse University—Liberal Arts—Journalism—Bettie Raugh 
Likes: Girls I live with 
Dislikes: Naturally, the work. Some classes I like a lot, but some 
are terrible 
Union College—Electrical Engineering—Robert Meyer 
Likes: Everyone at the school is treated as a person with their 
own personalities and problems, nice teachers, good school 
spirit, courses really train a fellow to think for himself 
Dislikes: It is in the city which doesn’t make things too nice 
University of Pennsylvania—Arts and Sciences—Robert G. Thomp- 
son 
Likes: Good courses in German reading, Russian, history of 
English language 
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Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania—General—Frank Kenyon 
Likes: Fact that I've met a great many people 
Dislikes: The campus 

Wheaton College—Liberal Arts, Chemistry—Madeline McMahon 
Likes: Staff and general set-up, small campus 
Dislikes: Stuck out in the country, no town 


WHAT Are THE Prospects OF WORKING 
Your Way TuroucH? 


Averett College. Very good. Almost three fourths of school 
works doing something—in bookstore, P.O., etc. It’s “regular’—you 
don’t feel “left out.” (Nancy Moritz) 

Barnard College. Haven't inquired. (Florence Berry) 

Barnard College. Few. You have to ask Occupational Bureau. 
People exceed number of jobs available. (Anna Maria Modigliani) 

Beaver College. Dining room scholarships such as waiting on 
tables. Not positive but believe this job takes $200.00 off the tuition. 
(Martha Harris) 

Bradford Junior College. It’s impossible to work your way through, 
at least I don’t know of anyone who does. There would be nothing 
to do. We have regular waitresses, clerks, and maids. One girl here 
works at the telephone desk but she is an experiment of some kind 
(sort of a guinea pig). (Muriel Anderson) 

Bryn Mawr College. One cannot work one's way through college 
here. (Titia Hoven) 

Bucknell University. Chances good. Clerical work available, also 
work in the dining room. (Jean Crellman) 

Colgate University. Very good. (Richard Barker) 

Columbia University. Very good. (Donald Sengstaken) 

Cornell University. Tnadvisable for those taking Engineering 
courses. Good for Arts, Science, Agriculture or Home Economic 
majors. (Robert Donald Mabbs) 

Cornell University. To give yourself business experience. Only if 
you have the time though. (Bud Moulton) 

Endicott Junior College. Very good. (Joanne Callis) 

Finch Junior College. Poor as it is mainly a “millionaire’s college.” 
(Anne Curran) 
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Gettysburg College. Work scholarships, waiting on tables, typing, 
office work. (Patricia Malone) 

Grace Institute. No tuition fee. (Adelaide Piatti) 

Marymount College. Scholarships offered to prospective students, 
If not qualified you must enter as a regular tuition-paying student. 
(Anne Schmitz) 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Not very good. However, 
scholarships are abundant for those with ability who need financial 
assistance, (William Pitt) 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Not practical. Not time 
enough to do any more than earn your board. (Gayne Rescher) 

Mercersburg Academy. Numerous working-boy scholarships. 
(Robert D. Billhimer) 

Mills College. Ideal. Half college on scholarships, other half do- 
ing some type of remunerative work. No stigma attached to any kind 
of work. It's a thing that everyone does—even President Reinhardt's 
niece. (Dale Ingvoldstad) 

Mills School. Many opportunities, Library work, office work, etc. 
(Anne Curran) 

Missouri University. Don't know. (Gloria Christensen) 

Mount Holyoke College. Can easily be done. Especially now be- 
cause of shortage of help. No distinction made of the students who 
do work. (Kathryn Branch) 

Norwich University. Little chance to earn entire costs. Scholar- 
ships given. (Malcolm Vail) 

Paine Hall. None, (Norma Deyo) 

Pine Manor Junior College. None that I know of. You don’t have 
to be too smart to get scholarship. Athletic scholarships given. 
(Patricia Rock) 

Pratt Institute. About 50 scholarships given, Square chance for 
everyone. (Mary Viktorin) 

Randolph Macon Woman's College. Cant work way through en- 
tirely. Can wait on tables—deducts $400.00 a year. Also work in 
book shop and music building. (Angie Burns Watson) 

Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute. Good, Especially 
for a boy. (Alice Nelson) 

John B. Stetson University. Excellent arrangements for working 
your way through. (Gladys Schulte) 

Stevens College. Good. In library, dining room and offices. 
(Betty Jo Anderson) 
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Stoneleigh College. Working scholarships offered. (Doris Mau- 
derer) 

Syracuse University. Especially good. (Beverly Brannin) 

Syracuse University. Lots of kids doing it. Mostly waiting on 
tables, working in stores downtown or at the sororities and fraternities. 
(Bettie Raugh) 

Union College. In these times prospects are very good because 
help is so short in this industrial town. The only catch is whether one 
can spare the time with the accelerated course. (Robert Meyer) 

University of Pennsylvania. Quite a few students do it. They ap- 
pear to do all right. (Robert G. Thompson) 

Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. During the war they are not too good. (Frank Kenyon) 

Wheaton College. Self-help. Book store. Wait on tables. One 
third of the girls do it. (Madeline McMahon) 


Apvick To Seniors Wyo Wit BE IN 
Minrrary Service Next YEAR 


Edwin H. Eager, Army Air Corps: Under Mr. Nagel I took a 
machinist’s course. I enlisted as one, but ended up as a Mech. The 
Army did it. The exams you take determine what school you go to, 
no matter what you specialized in in civilian life. You will all no 
doubt see combat duty—but not for a long time. The training takes 
at least 8 months altogether, but then some are shipped right *over"— 
nevertheless, the training and schooling the Technical Command gives 
you is an opportunity for everyone. The ground crew offers aerial 
gunnery, photography, radio, aviation mechanics, and many others. 
The word ground crew does not mean a thing. You will all fly and 
get your wings. 

Fred L. Maguire, Jr., Army Air Corps: The first thing I would say 
to do is to study hard and learn all that they can possibly in school. 
Learn as much about everything they can as they never know when it 
will be useful. They should also be able to take orders from superiors 
without any questions asked. They should also know how to give or- 
ders and to give instructions to other people about things which they 
have a greater knowledge of. 

One of the most important things they should know is to mix with 
all types and classes of people. The service is one place in this world 
where clics do not go. 
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I hope I have given you some of the things that you wanted. 
They are the ones that I think should help the seniors of 1943 if 
they ever do have to go in the military service. I hope they may 
never have to tho. 

Hugh A. Inness-Brown, Army Air Force: Y realize that most men 
will recommend their own branch of the service. Realizing this, I 
have thought long and hard, trying to be without a biased opinion. 
If I was to enlist I would again choose this branch of the service. 

If you choose to go in as an aviation cadet, as I did, I would sug- 
gest that you buy a few hours time in a plane in order to get used to 
the air. This is a very important factor as your first flights as a 
cadet will be your most important and you must be able to give your 
instructor your full attention. 

If you want to get action quick I would suggest the Navy or the 
Marines. 

Whatever you do be sure to do your level best and you can't go 
wrong in any branch of the service. 

Joseph Podbielski, Army Air Force: My advice to the seniors who 
will be in the service after graduation would be, to be well prepared 
both physical and mentally, and to have some idea of what they are 
heading for. 

Carl H. Sotanski, Army Air Force: To take their studies seriously, 
especially in Math and Science. To get all possible training before 
hand. It will come in good standing and for promotion to high rank. 
This is one thing I lack and was very careless in my education 
which I now regret. Another thing instruct them to be dependent 
upon themselves, and be ready to part with your best friends. Also 
neatness is essential. Also willingness to take orders without a what, 
why and if. There are many others which are too numerous to men- 
tion. 

A. H. Wright, Jr., Army Air Force: Don't count too much on what 
you planned on doing, because the Army is full of disappointments. 

Roger Shope, Horse Cavalry: Ym not old enough nor experienced 
enough to give sound advice, but I suggest that they should try to 
go to college, even for only one semester, and then apply or demand 
that they be put in the branch they deserve or for which they are 
qualified. It pays to sound off in the Army and make demands while 
you are a civilian. 

John Blank, Tank Destroyer: I don’t think I have the right to give 
advice to the graduates of this year’s class, but I would suggest that 
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they begin now to train for a position you actually have some interest 
in. The army has many opportunities to offer those ambitious enough 
to go into the rigid training required by the army. 

David J. Elmore, Jr., U.S. Maritime Service: Y joined this branch 
just to occupy myself until I could get into the Merchant Marine 
Academy at Great Neck. Joining the Merchant Marine as an Ap- 
prentice Seaman and being sent to a place like Sheepshead Bay is not 
for a high school graduate. If a boy cannot get in at Great Neck I 
would advise him to try another branch of the service instead of 
joining the Maritime Service and being an A.S. When training is 
finished here the boys go out as an ordinary seaman which is at the 
bottom of the ladder. The only way to advance is by experience. 
Sea time is the main factor. Another thing to consider is that the 
boys here who have gone out for engine or deck are not shipped 
out on time, This is a three months course and boys here who 
completed their course two or three months ago are still waiting for 
ships. Many have become disgusted and quit. The only fellows who 
are shipped out fast are the mess boys and cooks. Their futures are 
not very bright. 

I do not mean to run down this Service but rather to point out the 
fact that a high school graduate would have a better chance for ad- 


_ vancement in another branch of the Service unless he could get into 


an Academy such as the one in Great Neck. 

Kenneth Lockhart, U.S. Merchant Marine Academy: What ever 
service they may enter. They should do as they are told, and they 
will get along much better. I would advise that they try to specialize 
in some special field which they like most. 

William J. Haughwaut, U.S. Navy: To choose the service that you 
think you would be best fitted for and that you enjoy the most. For 
myself I chose the Navy because I think I could do more for my 
country in the Navy. 

John C. McGuire, U.S. Navy: Take all the education that is offered 
you, and study hard in order to get anywhere, All services are com- 
posed of trained specialists. Pick the job you like and work hard at 
it. 

William H. Meyer, U.S. Navy: Learn Math, Physics, Chemistry 
and shop work. To have a sound body and mind. Take all the gym 
work possible. Do not get in the habit of wasting time. Those in- 
terested in radio take typing. 
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Lawrence Gilbert Tuckwood, U.S. Navy: My advice to the seniors 
of Manhasset is: to study their Math above all. Because that seems 
to be the main thing here. Then when you enter the service you 
will have a decided advantage. Also my advice to you then, is to 
join the Navy. Where you will get a good experience that will help 
a lot in your future life, 
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FOLLOW-UP STUDY, FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTION, DANBURY, CONN. 


Dear Mr. 


An “Occupational Guidance class has been 
formed by a group of men at this Institution, for the purpose of 
discovering informatíon which will help them upon release, The 
problems with which they are faced after release may become 1 
fearful, if proper preparation is made to meet them, 


We ure, therefore, turning to mon like yqur- 
self, who have had the chance to be on the outside, after a period 
of time away from society, to ask your help in collecting some in- 
formation on employment conditions. The questions in the enclosed 
questionnaire are given simply as a guide and we hope that you 
will write as much or as little as you please about them. These 
questions were suggested and voted upon by the members of the 
Vocational Guidance Class and the men fee] that the answers would 
give them the information with which they are most concerned. 


We would, therefore, appreciate your immediate 
response to this questionnaire. A self addressed envelope is en- 
closed for your convenience. Please understand that your namo 
will not be mentioned in any way or in any connection with this 
project. 


May we expect the return of the completed 
questionnaire at your earliest convenience? 


Very truly yours 


Victor Ruderman 


1Made by the inmates, 1946, For related discussion see Chap, V. 
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OCCUPATIONAL GuIDANCE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Please answer the following questions, stating “yes” or “no” wher- 
ever possible. If you wish to answer your questions in detail, we 
would appreciate your doing so by writing in the space following each 
question, You may use the reverse side of the sheets, if necessary. 


I 


What type of company do you work for? 


What is your job? 


Are you satisfied with it? 


What are three things you dislike about it? ——— 


What are three things you like about your job? — 


Did you get this job through an employment agency? 


personal recommendation? ________ or through your 


own efforts? _ 
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Hu 


Have you had difficulty finding a job because of your past record? — 


because of lack of references? 


Tl 


Were you asked about conviction of crime?  ——————— 


Did you have to explain your case in detail? 
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IV 


Did being on parole prevent you from getting a job that you were 
otherwise qualified to fill? 


Please explain: 


V 


Is your past record being held against you? — ________ 


How? 
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VI 


Have you been unable to gain admittance into a union? 


a social organization? Have you been unable to 
get a suretyP bondi ________ or any civil license 
necessary for your type of work? _______ If so, has this 


interfered in any way with your employment opportunities? 


vil 


Has a change of attitude developed toward you since your release 


from the institution, on the part of your family? 


your bos? . .  . . .. your fellow workers? 
your neighbors?. — — 1. your religious group? 


your friends? ____________ Please explain: 
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VIII 


Is your present job in the same field in which you worked before 
entering the institution? ______________ Did you take this job 
because you liked the work? ___________ because you had to? 


Do you expect to stay in this type of work? 


Please explain: 


Ix 


What institution experiences, if any, have been most helpful to you? 
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What training could the institution have offered to help you? 


__ SS cd 


x 


Would you use the remaining space of this questionnaire to write 
any suggestions that you feel can be of use to us in helping men, 
who are to be released, make a better adjustment in the working world? 
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FORMS USED IN FOLLOW-UP 
OF HARVARD ALUMNI? 


HARVARD ALUMNI PLACEMENT SERVICE 
UNIVERSITY HALL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


October 17, 1940 


When you were a senior you may have read, in the Placement 
Office, replies from recent graduates to a questionnaire like the one 
enclosed. If so, you will realize the great value to underclassmen 
of having available the specific and realistic occupational informa- 
tion which these reports provide. 


There is another side to the picture, however. We want to 
keep track of you, toknow where you are, what you are doing, and how 
you are getting along. We are curious, of course, but more important 
to you, Such up to date records of graduates enable us to refer many 
alumni each year to other and better opportunities for which their 
experience qualifies them. Youranswer to our questionnaire is anonye 
mous to any reader, but the code number identifies your report for 
us and perpetuates your registration for future reference. 

Please write us a full and free report. We shall be grate- 
ful to you and so will be hundreds of undergraduates. For your part 
you have here a chance to take stock of your progress to date, and 
Por azione yourself, without commitment, to opportunities in the 

ure, 


Your prompt reply will be most appreciated. 


Yours cordially, 


Donald H. Moyer 


1By Harvard Alumni Placement Service, Harvard University, 1940. For 
related discussion see Chap. V. 
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PLEASE RETURN TO HARVARD ALUMNI PLACEMENT SERVICE, UNIVERSITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
——— e E 
WORK HISTORY 


(COMMENCEMENT, 1919 UNTIL OCTOBER 1, 1940) 
Present Contisction. 


Name d Company «acne ament rrr eene rere ne a 


Product or Service of Company... ——————---—— 


Title or Fonction . 
Present Job 


Department .. 
Present Salary, Drawing Account, or Average Commission per week, $————---— 7 
Please devote the foll of your employment since leaving 


your remar 

questions, 

and to 

‘questigas before 

d. Describe your work history since graduation. Explain 
bow b and what isin 
m LE os oce aud Rond 
Do this for 
the first 


to tasks 


if any, you would make in your 
you were to start over again. 
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HARVARD ALUMNI PLACEMENT SERVICE 
UNIVERSITY HALL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


October 17, 1940 


Two yenrs ago you replied to a questionnaire similar to the 
one enclosed, giving us a report on your first year at work. At this 
time we ask for your report on the succeeding two years. 


When you were a senior you may have read, in the Placement 
Office, replies from recent graduates to a similar questionnaire. 
If so, you will realize the great value to underclassmen of having 
available the specific and realistic occupational information which 
these reports provide. 


More important to youis the fact that we want to keep track 
of you, to know where you are, what you are doing, and how you are 
getting along. Your registration: at the Placement Office perpetuated 
in this way assures you of consideration from time to time, without 
commitment on your part, for otber opportunities. 


To any reader your report will be anonymous; to us the code 
number identifies you and enables us to record your recent experience, 
For your full and free response to this inquiry we shall be most 
grateful. 


Your prompt reply wil] be much appreciated. 


Yours cordially, 


Donald H. Noyer 
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[PLEASE RETURN TO HARVARD ALUMNI PLACEMENT SERVICE, UNIVERSITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


——— —M———— 


(Do eck wits oe died 
WORK HISTORY 


(OCTOBER 1, 1938 UNTIL OCTOBER 1, 1940) 
Present Connection 


Name of Company —---=--=— 


Present Salary, Drawing Account, or Average Commission per week, $——-=—-—--———-~: 


Please devote the following space to a narrative account of your employment since October 1, 1938. Apportion the space 
Tus remarks according to the amonat you have to sa oer salt perii to the acral space ali 

Jücstions. The porpose of asking the questions and distributing them in this way is to insure rhe adequacy 

35d to give it an orderly form which will be comparable to reports from other graduates. 


loted to each group of 
J of your report 


Appraise the assets and liabilities job. 
gerere 2" Ce 
travel, company policies, management, etc. 
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HARVARD ALUMNI PLACEMENT SERVICE 
UNIVERSITY HALL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


October 10, 1940 


The enclosed questionnaire is tho third which we have asked 
you to answer since graduation and provides for a description of your 
work history between October 1, 1937 and October 1, 1940. We are 
grateful for your response to the first two inquiries and will appre- 
ciate your prompt reply to this one. 


These reports, begun experimentally in 1933, have proven to 
be of such great value that they have now become an established part 


of our effort to supply undergraduates with reliable vocational infor- 
mation. Each fall questionnaires are sent to graduates out of college 
one, three, six, and (we propose) ten and fifteen years. We classify 
the reports according to type of business and they are filed in our 
library where students may. consult them. Furthermore, the information 
you give us is entered on your Placement Office record so that as we 
receive job orders we may consult files which are complete with up to 
date facts concerning your employment, 


These questionnaires, as formerly, are coded 80 as to pre- 


‘serve your anonymity which we will respect with entire confidence. We 


hope, therefore, that your report will be unrestrained and extensive 
enough to provide a olear pícture of your present job, your progress, 
and your apparent prospects. 


For your cooperation, our many thanks. 


Yours very sincerely, 


Donald H. Moyer 
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YLBASS RETURN TO HARVARD ALUMNI PLACEMENT SERVICE, UNIVERSITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS- 


eeaeee a 


[ I] 
WORK HISTORY 


(OCTOBER 1, 1937 UNTIL OCTOBER 1, 1940) 

Present Connection 
Mise ol Company =< --seectceeassoetusseeseeteess pam annem ot moss en Tubes stn 
Address of Company —G 
Product or Service of Company —- 

"Tide of Function Lee eae 
Present Job 

Department. 
Present Salary, Drawing Account, or Average Commission per week, $ 
Please devote the followin; ‘to a narrative account of employment since October 1, 1937- Al ‘ion the s] for 
Pe tenses according to the amount you have to say; do your employment since October is 1327 ted to each group of 


ut iere hie purpose of asking the questions and distributing chem in this way is to insure the adequacy of your report 
Suet ive it an orderly form which will be comparable co reports from otber graduates. = x 


(th 
Describe yo 2 
ce and responsi 
Intervening jobs since October 1, 1937. If you 
have em during this time, 
specify the reasons why and tell how you got 
your new job. 


. What is the job (or jobs) next ahead ef. 

well qualified do you believe you are y 
Promation to a higher rank? Explain, Do 
fee a reasonably good chance for promotion in 
your present company? 
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LETTER TO PARENTS ON CHOICE OF HIGH 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS, RELATED VISITS, 
AND GROUP CONFERENCES * 


STRATFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Stratford, Connecticut 


March 24, 1948 


Doar Parents. 


What subjects does your child plan to take when he enters high school 
this fall? Does he need help before you can answer that question? If so, 
where can he get it? ` 


This year we have planned a now program. We believe that it will offer 
assistance to both you and your child, This program is: 


1. Each eighth grade student will visit the high school during a 
regular school dey. In this way, ho will be able to see the work that is 
being done there. 


2. We believe that you, the parent, will welcome an opportunity to 
work with us in helping him plan his program for next year. We have sched- 
uled an evening meeting for the parents and eighth grade students of your 
school at which time we will attempt|to answer any questions which you 
would like to present. (See attached Sheet) 


3. We realize that this type ofmeeting will cover general questions. 
However, it does not always provide an opportunity to discuss individual 
Questions. For this reason, we would be happy to have you make an appoint- 
ment for a personal conference following this general meeting inorder that 
you might have a part in helping him make his choice of subjects for next 
year. (At this time, he will be asked to make his decision as to what sub- 
jects he will take next fall.) 


Will you please read the attached sheet, fill out the section at the 
bottom, and return it to the school, 


Very truly yours, 


Laurence G. Mason 
Director of Guidance 


1 Stratford, Conn., 1948. For related discussion see Chap. VI. 
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SCHEDULE FOR EVENING MEETINGS 


The echedule for the evening meetings appears below. Those schools which 
have been underlined indicate the place of the meeting. If you cannot attond 
the meeting scheduled for your school, you are welcome to attend any of the 
other meetings as shown on the schedule 


1, Birdseye School April 5 8:00 p.m. 
Birdseye 
Honeyapot 
Lordship 


2. Stony Brook School 
Stony Brook 


3. High School 
Center 
Frankl 


in 
Gardon 
Nichols 
Wilcoxson 


4, Whitney School 
Putney 
Whitney 


Thore will be no prepared speeches. Wo will use this time to answer your 
questions, We would like to have you submit any questions which you would like 
to have discussed at this meeting. It will be necessary to have these questions 
submitted in advance in order that we may be prepared to supply you with the 
information desired, These questions may be submitted in writing to (a) the 
eighth grade teacher in your school, (b) the Guidance Department in the senior 
high school, 

As stated in the attached letter, we invite you to take part in a.con- 
ference at the time your child will be asked to make his selection of subjects 
for the ninth grade. These conferences will be scheduled by appointments, If 
you desire such an appointment, please complete the statement below and return 
it to the eighth grade teacher in your schoo) 


1 WOULD LIKE TO MAKE AN APPOINTMENT TO DISCUSS THE PROGRAM WHICH MY CHILD WILL 


PURSUE NEXT YEAR. 


APPENDIX S 


EXCERPTS FROM REPORTS OF STUDENTS: 


The following excerpts are from the term papers submitted by 
students, indicating how they planned to use what they had 
learned in one of the author's graduate courses in group guidance 
at New York University, 1946. These excerpts were mimeo- 
graphed as they appear below; they were presented to the class 
on the last day of the course and were used as the basis of that 
day’s discussion. 


Paut F. Barkman (Childrens Home):? (Speaking of the case 
conference) Yve been thinking for a long time about the best means 
of making adolescents self-directive. We should be able to turn their 
typical resentment of authority into driving power for problem 
solving of their own. . . . We can have a weekly case solving con- 
ference with our adolescents. Ill try to keep my position of authority 
as much in the background as possible. . . . 

It may be a dangerous thing to do, but I have a desire to try out 
your confidence in children by giving them some choice in "parents" 

. each worker who is taken on for a trial (as part of the person- 
nel) will have to pass the test of having been chosen by enough 
children to indicate that he or she has what children really want in 
parents. 

Rura A. Damon (Speech Classes, College): Another use of the 
visit would be to have somebody from Station WTRY come to our 
college radio studio when the Radio class has something prepared 
for trial broadcasting. The expert could visit us and tell us his reac- 
tions when the trial broadcast is over. 


1For related discussion see Chap. XV. 
2 Hereafter, in these pages, this position will indicate the organization 
in which the suggestion is planned to be used. 
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MancanET ANNE CoLLYER: I think the field trip would be particu- 
larly valuable to girls who are applying for admission to schools of 
nursing. If they could get a “true” picture of nurses in action they 
would know exactly what to expect from nursing education, If they 
could see what nurses have to do, the conditions under which they 
work and the people they have to work with, nursing might lose some 
of its “glamour” and only those actually interested would enter. 

(Miss Collyer plans to use the trip to specialized hospitals, in order 
that the students may make a wiser choice in the field of their special 
interest.) 

I. B. Brapey (Northport, N.Y., High School): During the course 
of the summer I have had contact with our girls who will enter in- 
stitutions of higher learning this fall. They have all expressed a de- 
sire and a promise to visit school before they leave to enter training. 
I plan to ask each girl to help us in helping other girls who plan to 
enter college. 

I plan also to get former students to contribute pictures of them- 
selves at work. 

Frank G. Bremer: Certainly visits can prove an interesting and 
educational experience for this same class (physical education). Dur- 
ing the winter the Brooklyn Dodgers train at a nearby park (Day- 
tona Beach, Fla.). I shall attempt to take my class there to observe 
baseball in all its glory—and who could deny the fun of watching the 
Dodgers? Various rules of the game can be learned or interpreted in 
this manner. What is better motivation for playing baseball than 
watching and talking with professionals? 

Roscoe C. Cuestey (Bishop College, Tex.): Certain students in 
each of the advanced classes . . . with some of the Alumni will be 
invited to the College during “Freshmen Orientation Week.” These 
people will be asked to appear at designated times after the first day. 
On the first day, all interests of the students along the lines of orienta- 
tion and college problems will be secured and formulated. On the 
following days, group conference hours will be scheduled . . . re- 
freshments will be served. 

ArrA M. Cranke (High School): (Survey of job opportunities) 
The class will list on the board questions which they would like to 
have answered by employers. From the list the class will vote. . . . 
There will be staged several demonstrations of interviews. After each 
student has had an opportunity to practice an interview, they will 
begin the survey. Each day students will report findings. 
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Herrena F. Crowrey (Boody High School): I am going to use this 
technique (group conference) in dealing with conduct and behavior— 
the setting up of standards and ideals as well as current problems. If 
the students feel that they are the ones who make the rules, they will 
be more eager and willing to keep them. 

Dowarp T. Durr (Westwood, N.J., High School): (Keeping voca- 
tional information up to date) Probably the easiest way . . . is to 
have the students devote as much possible time . . . on the problem. 
. « « In some places a card file might be sufficient for all the data 
gathered. . . . The alumni would be of great help in this project . . . 
parent-teachers organizations, the Rotary, Chamber of Commerce. 

Frances C. Dye (Y.W.C.A.): (Job opportunities) I would make it 
a point to keep abreast of new fields. I would arrange conferences 
for myself with managers and executives—find out what they had to 
offer and what they wanted from prospective workers. I would get 
whatever materials they had to give and take it back to my agency. 
Then with as much information as I could secure on any one par- 
ticular occupation, I would invite those persons I felt would be in- 
terested to an occupational seminar. 

Bernard H. Gorpswrru: (Speaking of industrial arts) The com- 
prehensive general shop will visit industries that produce a wide 
variety of products using many different materials and processes. The 
general shops will visit industries producing a variety of products but 
of similar materials. The unit shops will visit specific industries pro- 
ducing one particular item using one specific material. 

Grorce K. Horxe (High School): I intend to hold occasional 
“gripe sessions” in which pupils will be invited to write, anonymously, 
any gripe they might have which they would like the class to discuss. 

J. Srantey James (Adults): (Mr. James plans to use the techniques 
of group participation, preview of literature, visual aids, discussions, 
talks and conferences, and survey of stores in the forthcoming work- 
shop on Consumer Education with the adult members of the Dela- 
ware Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers.) 

Estuer Lanpav (Eighth Grade): One character or attitudinal 
problem will be discussed each week in our English class. It will 
serve a double purpose—one is to learn and modify existing difficul- 
ties; the other is to serve as a medium for fun and interest in oral 
composition, 

E. C. McG (College): I expect to use the information obtained 
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from the follow-up of graduates and non-graduates in curriculum re- 
vision. . .. 

In that class (business-education problems) I expect to have the 
enrollees contact business men in our city so as to get their con- 
ception of the needed training. . . . 

(Plans to organize a class for the survey of business occupations—on 
an elective basis.) 

R. Bruce McGmu (High School): The use of the visit can lend 
itself nicely to the science program in the high school. Its use can 
be made to serve a double purpose, After a discussion in class of 
the theory behind an industrial process, the industry and the scientific 
principles are tied together. This could be followed by a visit to the 
scene of such an industry. Necessarily, the student would be asked 
to not only fasten his attention on the worker but also upon the opera- 
tions being performed. . . . I believe that the actual performance of 
the operations by the workers as well as the operation itself should 
be taught simultaneously in the science field. 

Anraun T. McKee: The practice of taking apart books and rebind- 
ing the individual chapters as pamphlets where each chapter describes 
a different occupation will be particularly useful where guidance 
materials are limited. 

WirtnErMINA Mavra (Fifth Grade): My worst cases consist of a 
number of boys who have reached fifth or sixth grade without learn- 
ing to read. Their LQ/'s show that they have the mental ability, but 
they have no desire to read and make no effort to learn, At the be- 
ginning of the term I plan to talk with them about “what they want 
to be when they grow up.” Then I shall attempt to get from them 
the ways in which reading will help them in that vocation. 

Karnerme M. Moran (Rutland, Vt., High School): I plan to de- 
vote one class period per week to group guidance in my economics 
course, which lasts for one semester. I am going to begin with a 
survey of the industrial opportunities of Rutland. Then, with the 
class, I shall attempt to analyze what ones the pupils are interested 
in and make a study of the selected occupations. 

Yumxo Onopa: I have been considering having my students fill 
out index cards at the end of the semester on why they did or didn’t 
like the course I had taught. They may or may not sign their names, 
as they please. These cards would then be kept on file for other 
students to see, if they should care to look at them. This would 
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give students an opportunity to see why others liked or disliked the 
course, 

Louise B. Semo: [Miss Spiro would follow the procedure outlined 
in the chapter on Self-Measurement and] tell the students the ability 
or aptitude which the following week's test will aim to measure. 
During the week let them write short subjective reports on how they 
feel they rate, using everything from past experience to “hunch” as 
criteria. After the test has been taken and the score is known, [com- 
parisons can be made.] 

Prince A. Taytor, Jr. (Church): Speaking of orientation when 
children are admitted into membership in the church. . . . Two or 
three persons who have made a success of their church membership 
may be brought in for the class (training class for membership) to 
interview relative to their own experiences in the work of the church. 

S. Wooprow Van Court (College): One of the most important 
features of a good orientation course is proper emphasis on the best 
way to study. The use of Group Guidance seems to be a good way 
to teach it. Students do their studying under different conditions and 
use many methods. Have students prepare a schedule which gives 
the conditions under which he or she studies. Using this schedule as 
a guide, separate the students into groups according to similarity of 
study situations and have each group work out among themselves 
the best way to do their studying. The professor should visit each 
group, supervising and offering suggestions for the solution of the 
problem. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE TEACHING 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


The following items have been selected from the History of 
Vocational Guidance by John M. Brewer (18). 


1886 Edward Hazen in The Panorama of Professions and Trades, a 
book published in Philadelphia, recommended including in the 
schools a course on occupations. 

1841 The Book of Trades published in Glasgow reported that Satur- 
days had been used for school visits to factories and shops. 

1899 John Sidney Stoddard wrote a book on What Shall I Do? 
«| | in the form of reports on a series of imaginary school 
classes in which the advantages and disadvantages of fifty 
different occupations were studied.” 

1908 Westport, Conn. George H. Boyden, high school principal, at 
the suggestion of Supt. William A. Wheatley, taught the first 
organized course in vocations. 

1910 Louis P. Nash in Boston proposed “a course of study on occu- 
pations.” The proposal was included in the 1911 annual report 
of the superintendent of schools. 

1918 The Boston School Committee established a Vocational Infor- 
mation Department which sent to the schools “a plan for a 
course in vocational information one half hour per week, open 
to all graduating classes from the eighth grade and all others 
thirteen years old or over.” 

1915 The first issue of the Vocational Guidance Bulletin, now Occu- 
pations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, was published. W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., was the editor. He was also secretary of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, The longest item 
in the first issue “commented on an article by Supt. W. A. 
Wheatley of Middletown, Conn., “A Course in Vocational In- 
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formation in a Small City’” from the March, 1915, School 
Review. 

1915 Vermont. By legislation the state board of education “was 
directed to arrange for a course of study on vocational oppor- 
tunities to be given in all junior high schools.” 

1916 Ginn & Company, Boston, published Occupations by E. B. Go- 
win, instructor in economics at Wesleyan University, and Supt. 
W. A. Wheatley. This was the first textbook for classes in 
occupations to achieve widespread use. It was written for boys’ 
classes; it was later revised by Brewer and extended to cover 
mixed classes of boys and girls, 

1925 New Haven, Conn. “Marie McNamara began an intensive at- 
tempt at guidance through the homerooms of a junior high 
school. . . .” The program included carefully prepared lesson 
plans, demonstration lessons by the supervisor, observation and 
supervision, “It was early discovered, however, that occupa- 
tional information could not be given effectively by homeroom 
teachers, and special regular classes in that subject were pro- 
vided.” 

1938 The U.S. Office of Education in Offerings and Registrations in 
High School Subjects, 1933-1934 reported 192,800 students en- 
rolled in classes in occupations from grades 7 to 12. 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION TECHNICAL 
BULLETIN ON GROUP GUIDANCE, 1946 


TB 7-6 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION TECHNICAL BULLETIN 


Washington 25, D. C. October 15, 1946 


POLICY AND BASIC PROCEDURES FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
GROUP METHODS PROGRAM IN CONNECTION WITH THE ADVISEMENT 
AND GUIDANCE OF VETERANS IN HOSPITALS 
—— —————M—— ÁÉÉÉÓÉÁÉÁÉÁ—————M—— 


This technical bulletin follows TB 7-5, October 15, 1946 distributed to Central 
Office, branch offices, regional offices, and sub-regional offices. 


raph 


PURPOSE----: 
DEFINITIONS > 
SCOPE OF GROUP GUIDANCE PROGRAM ~ 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR PLANNING AND OPERATING THE PROGRAM 


APPLICATION OF GROUP GUI 
ILLUSTRATIVE PROGRAMS 


T 5oo2couwswwe 


1. Purpose. The purpose of this technical bulletin is to provide field stations with a 
basic set of instructions which will enable them to establish the program of group methods 
in the advisement and guidance of veterans in hospitals, 


2. Definitions, a, The terms ‘group methods in guidance,” "'group guidance” and 
“group guidance techniques" are used interchangeably. They refer to techniques in voca- 
tional guidance which are applied to groups of persons. Group guidance is distinguished 
from individual vocational advisement in terms of the group setting as against the individ- 
ual adviser-counselee relationship, in terms of the techniques utilized and in terms of the 
outcomes to be expected. In the individual counseling situation, the conferences held be - 
tween adviser and counselee result in the reaching of a specific vocational decision by the 
counselee, whereas esult of a number of group sessions, conferees obtaininformation 
and are otherwise assisted in gaining necessary insights, building attitudes and securing 
occupational and other information. 


b. Group methods in guidance derive their validity from the fact that there are 
steps in the advisement and guidance process which are common to all individual advise- 
ment and which can be accomplished economically and effectively through such method: 
Such common elements in vocational advisement include informing the veteran of the 
ture and function of vocational advisement, supplying him with occupational information, 
giving him insight into the need for analysis of his personality through the use of psycho" 
logical tests, etc. Group techniques constitute à natural vehicle for discussing with vete~ 
rans the problems encountered in resumption of normal family and social living, in read- 
justment to employment, to education, etc, In hospitals, veterans may further be expected 
to fall into natural groups on the bi f common problems involved in adjusting psycho- 
logically and occupationally to newly-acquired disabilities. In this situation group methods 
have a special advantage because they permit discussion on an impersonal and objective 
basis of problems which have deep emotional significance for the individual members of the 


group, 


c. Group guidance techniqu 
they supplant it, Through guided discussion in grou] 
dividual advisement and are prepared to work cooperatively with vocational advis: 
ciding upon their employment objectives. The variety and extent of differences existing 
among individuals make the individual approach, including the use of objective tests and the 
individual interview to identify the pattern of traits and abilities of the particular individ- 
ual, the sine qua non of counseling. Group techniques are to be viewed as an adjunct to the 
individual counseling procedure set forth in the Manual of Advisement and Guidance, but in 
this delimited area they perform a necessary and important function. 
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3. moe sparse Guidance Ege A program in group methods is to be estab- 
lished in 108] o [ upon spe arrangement, with the War and Navy Departments, 


in Army and Navy hospitals, 


rating the Program. a. In each regional 
eac] aving a tation and Education Section, 

responsibility for planning and conducting the group guidance program will be assigned by 

the Chief, Advisement and Guidance Section and the Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation aul 

Education Section, respectively, to one or more of the vocational adv: 

used in selecting personnel for this 

outlined in paragraph 9 of this techni 


agreement and arrangement with the War and Navy Departments, in Army and Navy hospi- 
tals, In order to carry out his responsibilities in connection with the group guidance pro- 
gram in hospitals throughout the regional area, the vocational adviser may be authorized tc 
travel and render such services on an itinerant basis as may be necessary. Prior to the 
Initiation by regional office personnel of a group guidance program in any VA hospital, the 
consent of the hospital manager must be seéured, Administrative relationships between 
hospital personnel and regional office advisement and guidance personne] have been out- 
lined in Section I, VA Circular 4, 1945. 


meral objectives have been set for the group guidance 
program. Ther: in addition a n: 
made in reaching the general objectives. 


(1) To stimulate veterans to consider their vocational future and to take ap- 
propriate action regarding their vocational problems, 


(2) To broaden veterans’ occupational horizons, 
(3) To impart guidance information about specific occupations. 
(4) To assist in the veteran's reorientation and readjustment to civil life 


through the presentation of necessary information and the development of 
appropriate attitudes. 


Specific aims to be accomplished in group sessions will suggest themselves 
to the vocational adviser in terms of the needs of particular groups and the resources 
available, The following typical specific aims are cited as suggestion 


(1) Dissemination of accurate and complete information r ding veteran: 
rights and benefits, especially those relating to rehabilitation and educa- 


romotíng understanding of the nature of the benefits to be derived from 
advisement and guidance service 


(2) 


(3) Presenting overviews of many different kinds of work to acquaint the 
veteran with the wide range of possibilities open to him. 


(4) Presenting detailed information--such as nature of the work, require- 
ments, hours and earnings, etc, -- for various specific occupations, 


(5) Informing veterans concerning job trends and outlook for employment in 
various occupational fields, including self-eroployment in small business 
and agriculture, 


(6) Assisting veterans to view realistically their plans for self-employment 
by presenting discussions of requirements for success in small business 
and agriculture, ete. 


(7) Providing current information regarding local training and employment 
opportunities. 


(6) Providing needed instruction regarding the writing of adequate letters of 
“pplication, techniques of applying for employment, etc. 


(9) Informing veterans concerning the educational retraining, pre-vocational 
shop ret g and other programs of the Medical Rehabilitation Serv- 
dee a to them within the hospital which can be utilized means 
of exploring and trying out their Vocational aptitudes and interests. 
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(10) Acquainting veterans with resources available fn the community to assist 

them in securing employment, vocational guidance, personal counseling, 
etc. 

c. A brief explanation regarding some of the above-cited specific aims may help 


to indicate to the vocational adviser the types of activity to be undertaken in regard to 
their accomplishment, 


(1) Overviews of many different kinds of work may be presented in order to 
broaden the veteran's vocational horizon ŝo that the selection of his em: 
ployment objective, when made in the individual counseling situation. will 
Ploymáe trem as wide a field as possible, It is obvious that the individe 
ve ree because he knows of no others, makes a selection [rom a limi- 
VA number of possibilities cannot do justice to himself. This situation 
Wey be epitomized in the phrase "what you do not know about, you cannot 
rey se." In presenting to groups of veterans information as to the very 
frany different kinds of work there are, opportunity is available to Te 
move prejudices for or against particular types of work, as for instance, 
ove collar’’ jobs, professional occupations, etc. The limiting effect 
of such prejudices, fostered by family bias, lack of information, etc., on 
the individual's selection of an occupational goel is well known. 


(2) Straightforward presentation of information regarding the physical re- 
quirements of occupations and the effects of various disabili the 
performance of job operations will be 
erans. By pointing out to the group 
successfully performed by individual 
hinds. the vocational adviser will help considerably to overcome fe 
ings of dis gement and resistance to counseling end will thereby 
assist in preparing group members to work cooperatively with an ad- 
Viser at a later date in the individual counseling situation, 


n regarding specific occupations in 


(3) In presenting detailed informati. 
dviser should when 


necessary try to counteract any unrealistic ideas th 

aries to be expected, positions for which 

provide qualifications without further training, etc 
tion concerning f the work involved in various job! 
ample, in jobs in the plastics industry, wil 

tions are of the low-paying unskilled or semi-skilled variety, 
than the glamorous and unique occupations which many people believe 
them to be, This deflation is, of course, only a secondary aim in pre- 
. Experience with veterans h 


senting factual occupational informatio 
Shown however. that in many cases, before constructive thinking re- 
garding the choice of an occupational objective can be expected, ft is 
Becessary to bring the veteran "down to earth." Group sessio an 
tifective medium for achieving this where necessary. 


d. Similarly, information concerning job trends and outlook for employment in 
various fields will tend to make mor an's thinking concerning certain 
much- publicized and glamorized fi cs and aviation, It should be 
pointed out, for example, that bees expected in the plastics 
field. the total size of the industry all as compared with other fields, 
dud the number of new occupations resulting from its development will be limited. Simi- 
larly, regarding prospects for employment in aviation in which large numbers of veterans 
are int ‘ed, it is important to emphasize the necessity for into account the fact 
for occupations such as pilot, navigator, etc., there already exists a pool of tr ined 
dl eslimated to be sufficient to meet needs in these occupations for number of 
ring qualifying training in these occupations for large numbers 


6. Methods. a. Group methods in guidance are characterized by flexibili 
making possible various types of pre ill be b: 
served and in order that special pur] 
tional adviser should consider the possi 
panels, discussions, lectures, and confer! 


determinant of the type of meeting to resented, 
Liberal use should be made of visual aids, m strips, 
charts, Expert guest speakers may be invited to pr rticular 
Paper aids," prepared in advance of meetings and designed to roup 


members to ent notes, and handouts containing pertinent information pr 


ful tools, 
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b. The nature of the particular objective or objectives to be achieved will deter- 
mine the point in the counseling procedure at which group programs may be most effec- 
tively introduced. For example, sessions designed to advise the veteran concerning his 
rights and benefits, to orient him regarding the advisement procedure, etc. may precede 
advisement of the individual case or may, along with programs giving overviews of broad 
occupational fields, be used in the early stages of such advisement. Meetings devoted to 
specific information regarding particular occupations, on the other hand, may more profit- 
ably be used when tentative selection of the employment objective is being considered. 
Fairly direct control of the factor of timing in order to coordinate group and individual ad- 
visement should be possible in the advisement of veterans in hospitals. 


€. It should be kept in mind that group programs may be conducted on either a 
short-term or long-term basis. Thus, one-period sessions may be utilized when desirable 
to achieve very specific aims. On the other hand, a series of meetings may be required 
for the achievement of one objective, e.g., for presenting specific information regarding a 
number of particular occupations. Series of meetings may also be directed toward a num- 
ber of related objectiv 


d, Group methods may be used effectively with groups varying in size from 
small informal gatherings of 10 or 15 members to large-scale meetings. Most satisfac- 
tory results are generally achieved through the use of small groups, 


e. The vocational adviser will find helpful information regarding group guidance 
methods and programs in the following references: 


Allen, Richard. Inor Group Guidance Series, Vol. I, Common Problems in 
Group Guidance. Inor Publishing Co., New York. 1933. 186 p. $1.56. 


Allen, Richard. Inor Group Guidance Series. Vol. II, Case-Conference Prob- 


lems in Group Guidance. Inor Publishing Co., New York. 1933. 151 P. $1.55. 
Billings, Mildred Lincoln. Group Methods of Studying Occupations. Interna- 
tional Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. 1941. 513 p. 5 

Forrester, Gertrude. Methods of Vocational Guidance - With Specific Helps 

for the Teacher of Business Subjects, D. C. Heath and Co., New York. Ts 


372p. $. 


Garland, J. V. and Phillips, C. F. Discussion Methods: Explained and Illus- 
trated, H, W. Wilson Co., New York, 1940, 378 p. $1.25. 


Judson, J, S. and Judson, Ellen, Modern Group Discussion, Public and Private. 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York. 1937, 198 p. 90 cents — i eer a 
Strang, Ruth. Group Activities in College and Secondary School. Harper & 
Bros. New York. 1941. 301 P. «00. 
7. Application of Group Guidance Methods in Hospitals, a. The application of 
CH EERET US For phals will be eaey Hec ya condilion charactere 


izing hospital situations. The population of a hospital, for example, is in certain respects 
& selected group and somewhat homogeneous. It may be expected, therefore, that veterans 
in hospitals will fall rather readily into small natural groups with well defined needs. Am- 
ce, may be considered, on the basis of the nature of their disability, to 
constitute a potential natural group with certain common needs despite the fact that individ- 
"al members of the group may differ widely in other respects. 


b. Information concerning the hospital population will be available to the voca- 
tional adviser and should be carefully considered and utilized in planning the group methods 
ata from medical and other records and from hospital personnel who know the 
will assist the adviser in identifying the needs of the various groups, making 
possible the specific orientation of group sessions toward these needs. Such data will also 
sist the adviser in integrating the group guidance program with the other hospital activi- 
ties in which group members are participating. It is particularly important to achieve 
Such integration with the educational retraining, pre-vocational shop re-training and other 
programs of the Medical Rehabilitation Service. In planning group guidance activities in 
VA hospitals, therefore, the vocational adviser should consult and maintain close contact 
with the Chief, Medical Rehabilitation Service. 


€. Another factor having a direct bearing on methodology to be used in the hos- 
pital group program is that the size of groups in hospitals can be controlled to permit the 
use of forums, discussions and other types of meetings adapted to small groups,- Wher- 
ever suitable, these should be used in preference to the more formal lecture-type meeting, 
for they have the great advantage of encouraging and allowing maximum participation by 
the members of the group. 
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d. Veterans in hospitals will be dvailable to the vocational adviser Over a con- 
tinuing period of time. Plans can be made therefore for a series of sessions with the same 
groups, Component meetings of the series should be integrated with the steps in individual 
Counseling and should be directed toward objectives appropriate at various stages of the 
latter. 


e. Whenever practicable, other agencies within the community or area - both 
governmental and non-governmental - should be invited to participate in group sessions de- 
Voted to topics particularly within their sphere of interest. For example, in a session 
which has as its objective the presentation of information about local employment oppor- 
tunities, representatives of the local United States Employment Service and the Chamber 
of Commerce may be effective participants. Other agencies and organizations dealing with 
matters of concern to veterans which may be asked to cooperate in group sessions include 
the local Selective Service Board, The Veterans Service Committee sponsored by the Re- 
training and Reemployment Administration, the local Veterans Advisory Center, the sev- 
eral veterans organizations, the trades union council, the local Board of Education, various 
professional and trade associations and recognized clubs such as The Lions, Rotary and 
Kiwanis, The vocational adviser's activities in establishing contact with community agen- 
cies should be cleared and coordinated with the Public Relations Service, Representatives 
Of that Service will assist in securing inter-agency cooperation and in obtaining speakers 
for group sessions. 


f£. The application of VA group methods programs in Army and Navy hospital» 
will require coordination with programs of similar nature conducted by the armed serv- 
ices, „In this connection, the adviser should familiarize himself with the round table dis- 
cussions and other group methods which are being effectively used to assist hospitalized 
servicemen to prepare for readjustment to civil life and should establish working relation- 
ships with the personnel in charge of these programs. In those service hospitals in which 
a group program is already functioning, it may often be advisable for the VA to supplement 
the existing program rather than to consider the establishment of an independent series, 
The procedure appropriate will depend on the nature of the particular situation, 


There are presented below, as illustrations of possible 
types of p outlines of agenda for two group guidance sessions. The 
first of these (designated as Program A) is concerned with the general topic "Why Voca- 
tional Advisement?" Program B, on the other hand, is highly specific and therefore adapt- 
able for use only with groups interested in the particular topic covered. 


8, Mlustrative Program: 


PROGRAM A 
WHY VOCATIONAL ADVISEMENT? 


Objective: To stimulate veterans to consider their vocational future and to 
take appropriate action regarding their vocational problems, 


Specific Aim: To stimulate veterans to seek to discover their abilities, apti- 
tudes and interests and the occupations in which their chances for 
successful achievement are likely to be greatest. 


Procedure: 1. The nature of this topic is such that for effective presentation,ac~ 
tive participation in discussion by group members is essential. Se 
sions should therefore be limited to about 20 participants. The utili- 
zation of guest speakers is not essential since the vocational adviser 
should be fully competent to lead the discussion. 


2. Essentially the aim of the meeting is to give veterans an appre- 
ciation of the fact that individuals differ from each other in their a- 
bilities, interests, capacities, limitations, etc., that there are very 
many different occupations each of which requires a particular com- 
bination of abilities and interests, and that vocational guidance is a 
systematic procedure which helps the individual to discover what his 
Particular abilities and aptitudes are and the occupations in which 
those abilities and aptitudes can be used to greatest advantage. Tech- 
niques which indicate the fact that individuals are different from each 
other and that the occupational world is most complex are in order 
for the meeting. Charts may be used showing the many different 
Kinds of jobs there are in the community. Through the cooperation of 
business and industrial concerns, exhibits may be on hand which 
show the types of products made, the services available and the 
various occupations that are represented in making the products and 
providing the services. Blow-ups of pictures showing the different 
kinds of work can frequently be obtained with surprisingly little dif- 
ficulty and can be used to advantage in providing appropriate atmos- 
phere for the meeting and for reference in the discussion, 
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3. While the above points provide the central emphasis at the meet- 
ing, it is evident that specific procedure may follow one of several 
patterns. Following a brief introduction, there may be one or more 
speakers who in concise and interesting fashion will develop one or 
e of the central points. Or, the vocational adviser leading the 
ion may himself make most or all of the presentation, In either 
case at least half of a typical hour and a half session should be de- 
voted to discussion resulting from questions and comments from the 
group of veterans attending the meeting. The case with which ques- 
tions are elicited is of course dependent upon the skill of the dis- 
cussion leader, The size of the group, the atmosphere created and 
the nature of the introduction should, however, contribute considerably 
to the "'warming-up'! process. The particular situation and the inge- 
nuity of personnel planning such conferences will uncover many in- 
teresting techniques. It may not be out of place, for instance, to 
arrange for a cooperative veteran whose advisement has been com- 
d to be present at a meeting and either to contribute to the dis- 
ion as necessary or to describe the advisement process and what 
he got out of it, 


4. In preparing for the meeting, the discussion leader should draw 
up a list of challenging questions to use as necessary. Typical of 
such questions are the following: 


Can you depend on luck or "the breaks" to get you the kind of job 
at which you stand the best chance of succeeding? 


Do you know the kind of work you can do best? How do you find 
out what your best abilities are? What kinds of work are youcer- 
tain you cannot do? Do you know the kinds of work that require 
the particular abilities and interests you have? Where can you 
get help in finding out the occupation for which you should pre- 
pare? 


PROGRAM B 


"CAREER CONFERENCE ON CIVIL SERVICE AND OTHER GOVERNMENT JOBS'* 


Objective: 


To impart information about specific occupations. 


Special Aim: To inform veterans concerning job opportunities in Civil Service 


Procedure; 


Questions: 


or other Government employment, 


Limit size of the group to 20 or 25 members. Arrange for speak- 
ers from the nearest regional office of the U.S. Civil Service, 
Commission and from the State and local Government. Such 
arrangements should be made 2 or 3 weeks before the date sched- 
uled for the meeting. Speakers should be presented with a list of 
questions to which they are exvected to address themselves and 
Should be informed of the time allotted for their talks and for 
questions and answers. The following list of questions may, for 
example, be submitted to the U. S. Civil Service representative: 

1. What preference is given to veterans seeking employment 
with the Federal Government? 


2. How should a veteran formerly employed with the Federal 
Government go about gettinp his old job back? Does such a vet- 
eran return to his exact prewar status, or is he entitled to any 
salary increments, etc., for the time spent in the service? 


3. What kinds of job opportunities exist in the Federal Civil 
Service? Are they limited to the so-called “white collar’ types 
of job? 


4. What are average earnings for various levels of work and 
kinds of jobs in Government and how do they compare with simi- 
lar jobs in private industry? 


5. How does a veteran who has never worked for the Govern- 
ment before go about applying for a Civil Service job? 


6. Whatare some of the advantages and disadvantages of Civil 
Service employment as compared with private industry? 
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7. How cana veteran find out whether there are Civil Service fob 
openings in a particular locality in the kind of work in which he is 
interested? 


Paper Aids: ^ Mimeographed sheets opening witha brief work of welcome and! 
listing the above questions, with space for notation of answers, 
should be distributed to each person attending the session. Iden- 
tifying information concerning the speaker, the time and room 
number of the meeting should also be included on the question 
sheets. Other paper aids, helpful in this session, are available in 
the form of U. S. Civil Service Commission and other pamphlets 
regarding employment opportunities in Government service which 
can be given to group members to take home with them, Exam- 
ples are ‘Veterans’ Preference -- What It Is and Who Is Entitled 
To lt" issued by the U. S, Civil Service Commission; periodic 
announcements of examinations by the Commission; and Employ- 
ment Opportunities in Public Health," published by the American 
Public Health Association, 


9. Personnel. a. Responsibility for the planning and conduct of the group guidance 
program should, If possible, be assigned to a vocational adviser who has had experience in 
group work either with group guidance techniques as such, or as a club leader, discussion 
leader, or teacher. The individual's ability to get along with people, to secure and main- 
tain rapport with a group and to speak effectively before small and large audiences should 
be among the determining factors in selection of personnel, for these characteristics are 
essential for success in group work. 


b. It is not possible at this time to establish a definite work-load which the vo- 
cational adviser assigned to the group guidance program can carry. Varying factors such 
as the size of the hospital, the types of programs planned, the cooperation of other agen- 
cies, etc., will affect determination as to the point at which additional advisers in the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation and Education Section should be assigned to this activity, In region- 
al offices, assignment of personnel to group guidance will be affected in addition by the 
mumber and size of the hospitals within the area under the jurisdiction of the regional 
office in which Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Sections have not been established. 
Chiefs, Advisement and Guidance Sections in regional offices and Chiefs, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation and Education Sections in hospitals should, therefore, see to it that the adviser 
initially assigned to this work outlines the program of his activities as soon as possible 
and develops the facts as to the program to be undertaken, with a view to presenting the 
information necessary to show the number of personnel which would be required to carry 
out the program as planned, The plan as developed should be submitted to the branch 
office which will promptly transmit a summary ofthe plans to Central Office with com- 
ments and recommendations regarding the proposals. In preparing such summaries, 
branch offices should keep particularly in mind Central Office's need for information re- 
garding future needs and probable development of the program. Reports Control Symbol 
7BI-1-S has been assigned to these reports, 


c. Although responsibility for the group guidance program will be centered in 
One or more designated vocational advisers, the participation and cooperation of all ad- 
visement and guidance personnel will be essential. Such personnel will be consulted in 
planning programs suited to the needs of the veterans for whom they provide individual 
Counseling services. They will be advised of the names of veteransattending group ses- 
sions and of all relevant information pertaining to these veterans which becomes available 
during the group sessions. Proper integration ofthe group sessions into the overall ad- 
visemext and guidance program is essential to prevent overlapping, duplication and con- 

sion, 


d. The responsibilities of the vocational adviser in charge of the group guidance 
program will include the following: 

(1) Determining on the basis of the characteristics and needs of the local 
situation the general objectives and specific aims of the program, its 
scope and the method of execution, in conformance with the policy out- 
lined in this technical bulletin, 


(2) Arranging for inter-agency cooperation and for coordination with Public 
Relations Service. 


(3) Plarming agenda of component meetings of the program. 


(4) Scheduling meetings. 
(5) Selecting qualified and competent discussion leaders and speakers. 
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(6) Supplying discussion leaders and speakers with information regarding 
the characteristics of the groups they will meet and the types of ques- 
tions to which they should address themselves, 

(7) Helping discussion leaders prepare for and conduct adequate group con- 
ferences. 

(8) Providing “paper aids'' to group members. 


(9) Providing pictures, charts, tri-dimensional exhibits, etc., to illustrate 
subjects under discussion, 


10, Material to be Provided by Central Office. a. There will be issued by Central 
OH eas SEE tusteuctionalraeds explas tory aeria) explanatory material regarding the nature and use of group 
guidance techniques as will be required to assist vocational advisers in the effective exe~ 
cution of the program. In addition, technical materials constituting useful group guidance 


tools will be provided as follows: 


(1) Through the establishment of film libraries at designated VA field of- 
fices therewill be available for use in hospitals such motion pictures, 
film strips and other visual aids as are considered appropriate for use 
in group guidance, Films will include those portraying information 
about specific occupations and industries, occupational adjustment of the 
physically handicapped, the nature of the advisement process, etc, and 
may be drawn upon as needed, Regional offices and hospitals will be 
furnished current lists of available motion pictures and film strips, 
guides for their effective use and information as to how materials may 
be procured. 

(2) Mlustrative programs directed toward the various objectives listed in 
paragraph 5 of this technical bulletin will be distributed. As has elready 
been indicated, there is a wide variety of programs possible, Sample 
programs, however, illustrating possible choice and development of sub- 
Jects, organization of meeting, use of films and speakers, discussion 
questions, etc. will be suggestive and will form a core around which the 
vocational adviser may build a program suited to the needs of the partic- 
vlar local situation, 


(3) As experience in the group guidance program accumulates, field offices 
will be advised of developments in other offices in order that they may 
have the benefit of such information as will be helpful. 


ll, First Steps to be Taken. a, As a first step toward instituting the group guidance 
program, Sb CHI -Adeisement Mud Catdaacs Section in the regional office or the Chief, 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Section in a hospital should, after considering 
carefully the training and experience of the vocational advisers on his staff, delegate re- 
sponsibility for planning and conducting the hospital group guidance program to the adviser 
Ser. qualified, from the point of view of experience and personal characteristics, to do this 
work, 


b. The vocational adviser so delegated should determine through appropriate in- 
vestigation and survey, including consultation with the Chief, Medical Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice, the needs and resources within the hospital and on this basis, should prepare a pre- 
liminary outline indicating the objectives and specific aims of the program to be initiated, 
its scope and method of execution, Any such outline will necessarily be tentative, for the 
group guidance program will develop gradually. As stated earlier, this outline should in- 
dicate the number of personnel required to carry out the program planned. As a next 
atenn the Vocational Adviser should plan and conduct a pilot group session or series of ses- 


€. Questions regarding problems that arise ín connection with carrying out am; 

of the steps outlined above should be addressed to the branch office. Since The S rogram 

outlined in this technical bulletin represents the first application of group methods in the 

A advisement and guidance program, branch offic. ould, in turn, refer technical ques- 
tions to the Director, Advisement and Guidance Service, Central Office. 


By direction of the Administrator: 


O. W. CLARK 
Executive Assistant Administrator 
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OCCUPATIONAL TEACHING AIDS IN THE MOVIES* 


There exist at present a few educational motion pictures prepared 
especially for vocational guidance purposes. These are familiar to 
most counselors. . . . While certain of them are educationally ex- 
cellent, they have not enjoyed as wide distribution as might be de- 
sired, possibly because they suffer in comparison with the entertain- 
ment value and photographic technique of commercial movies. 

Meanwhile, theaters of the country have been showing hundreds of 
pictures, prepared primarily for purposes of entertainment, in which 
occupations, occupational activities, working conditions, and rewards 
are portrayed in a light that is sometimes commendably accurate and 
sometimes deplorably erroneous. Whether we like it or not, such 
pictures constitute a part of juvenile and adult education—or mis- 
education. They exist and will continue to exist. In cumulative 
effect upon the occupational ideas of the American public, they make 
our educational movies appear infinitesimal. No one will ever know 
how many persons have based the choice of an occupation in part 
upon some bit of fact or fallacy picked up from a commercial motion 
picture. . . . 

It is therefore appropriate to consider what may be done to counter- 
act the effect of the erroneous presentations, to utilize the accurate 
ones, and to see if any way may be found to change a potential lia- 
bility into an actual asset. With this thought in mind, National Oc- 
cupational Conference has recently undertaken systematic, critical 
examination of current commercial pictures. For a period of one 
month, beginning in September, 1936, the author witnessed every 
new picture released in New York City; and during the succeeding 12 
months observed additional films selected for their occupational con- 
tent. 


1By Robert Hoppock. Reprinted by permission of the publisher from 
Occupations, November, 1937, pp. 155-159. For related discussion see 
Chap. XII. 
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EacH PICTURE ANALYZED 


In judging each picture, the following questions were considered: 
Does it portray occupational conditions, activities, requirements, ad- 
vantages, or disadvantages? Is the portrayal accurate or inaccurate? 
If accurate, does it cover such a small segment of the occupation as 
to be misleading in its effect? Does it affect emotional attitudes 
toward the occupation in a manner which is desirable or undesirable? 
Could it be used as the starting point for discussion in a class in occu- 
pations? From the point of view of occupational content could it 
be recommended to a young person interested in one of the occupa- 
tions portrayed? 

As a result of this investigation the author has reached the follow- 
ing conclusions, based entirely upon subjective judgment: 

A substantial proportion of commercial motion pictures do portray 
occupational conditions, activities, requirements, advantages, or dis- 
advantages. 

The portrayal is often accurate so far as it goes but is frequently 
inaccurate in its effect because of the necessary emphasis upon dra- 
matic situations, 

The effect upon emotional attitudes toward the occupation is fre- 
quently undesirable because the occupation is made to appear much 
more attractive than it is in fact. During the past year there has been 
almost an epidemic of pictures in which the hero or heroine is a 
newspaper reporter. Some of the portrayals have been frankly in- 
accurate, for example, “Adventure in Manhattan,” in which Thomas 
Mitchell as a city editor tells a special reporter that “the columns of 
this paper are wide open to any fool who can make an ass of himself 
entertainingly.” Others are not so frankly inaccurate but do give the 
false impression that a reporter's work is always exciting and glamor- 
ous, that he always gets the story and the girl. 

On the other hand an occasional picture is well worth recom- 
mending for the effectiveness with which it may create desirable 
emotional attitudes that no amount of classroom teaching can develop. 
Examples of this type are James Cagney’s impersonation of Johnny 
Cave, the incorruptible public servant in “Creat Guy,” and Robert 
Armstrong’s devotion to the finest traditions of transport flying in 
“Without Orders." 
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Some Have Hicw VALUE 


There are exceedingly few, if any, pictures that could be recom- 
mended without qualification on the basis of occupational content. 
“The Life of Louis Pasteur” probably should be seen by every poten- 
tial scientist, “White Angel” by every future nurse, and “Men in 
White” by those who would like to enter the medical profession. But 
even such splendid pictures as these need to be supplemented by 
calm deliberation upon the more prosaic aspects of the work before 
one decides to enter it. There are facts about the nature and cost of 
preparation, facts about supply and demand for workers, occupational 
trends, and the whole vast problem of individual fitness—all to be con- 
sidered before one chooses an occupation. 

Probably the nearest thing to a vocational guidance picture yet 
undertaken by commercial producers is “Flying Hostess,” which pro- 
fesses to show the selection, training, and activities of the air stew- 
ardess, Paradoxically, this picture will probably do more harm from 
a guidance point of view than any other released during the year 
since its effect will be to add immeasurably to the waiting list of 
1,000 applicants which the Air Transport Association has recently re- 
ported for the small number of jobs in this field. This picture, in com- 
mon with so many others, highlights the dramatic moments, intro- 
duces atypical situations for comic relief, and generally presents a 
distorted view of a currently popular occupation, 


CrassnooM Use 


Despite all the unfavorable things that have been said about com- 
mercial movies in the preceding paragraphs, indeed even because of 
them, the author recommends the use of selected commercial motion 
pictures as bases for lessons in the course in occupations. Only in 
this way may we hope to counteract the misinformation which stu- 
dents will pick up. Only in this way may we put boys and girls on 
their guard by developing in them the habit of looking critically at 
all excessively glamorous and incomplete occupational presentations. 

Suppose, for example, the class is about to study the occupation of 
the policeman when “The Great O'Malley" is announced as the week- 
end attraction at the neighborhood theater. On the Friday before 
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the picture is to be shown the teacher tells the class that the assign- 
ment for Monday is to read certain specified material on this occu- 
pation in certain text and reference books and pamphlets. She then 
surprises the class by announcing that any who intend to go to the 
neighborhood theater this week end may substitute their trip to the 
movies for this assignment, provided they will examine the picture 
carefully from the point of view of its occupational content and 
come to class on Monday prepared to discuss whether or not they 
would like to be patrolmen, what things a patrolman has to do that 
are not indicated in this picture, and what are the advantages and 
disadvantages of his occupation, 

At the next meeting of the class one of the better students, who 
has seen the picture, is asked to give a 5-minute synopsis of the story. 
The class then proceeds, under the guidance of the teacher, to discuss 
the duties of the patrolman, the requirements for entrance to the occu- 
pation and advancement in it, the advantages and disadvantages, fol- 
lowing any standard outline for the study of an occupation. During 
the discussion, those who have consulted library materials are called 
upon to correct or to supplement the impressions of the occupation 
that were picked up by those who went to the theater, the teacher 
meanwhile being careful to inject into the discussion such questions 
as will reveal the inaccuracies and the incompleteness of the dramatic 
presentation. 

With enthusiasm and curiosity aroused, the assignment for the next 
meeting of the class may be to find more adequate answers to some of 
the questions discussed in class. Some of the students may be sent 
to the police station for information, others to interview the patrolman 
who guards the nearest street crossing, others to the local equivalent 
of the Civil Service Commission or police college. Those without 
special assignments may be asked to read the recent N.O.C. pamphlet 
containing an appraisal and abstract of the available material on the 
occupation of the policeman and the policewoman. Through the en- 
tire proceeding the teacher is alert to point out the necessity of veri- 
fying, correcting, and supplementing the impressions gained from 
movies before one bases decisions upon them. 

For the convenience of teachers who wish to experiment with this 
technique, there follows a list of several pictures recently released. 
- . » Following the name of each picture appears a thumbnail synop- 
sis, and a series of questions that may be useful in formulating lesson 
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plans, It is taken for granted that each teacher will see the picture 
before attempting to lead a discussion of it. The list includes some 
pictures in which the accuracy of occupational information is the 
major consideration and some in which the more important topic for 
discussion will be the portrayal of desirable or undesirable attitudes 
toward work. N.O.C. will be grateful for comments from teachers 
who have tried the experiment. 


Recent Morton PICTURES WITH OCCUPATIONAL CONTENT 


Sum. Dangerous and romantic incidents in the life and work of 
an electric lineman. Melodramatic, but effective portrayal of the im- 
portance of the job, the care and courage required, and the devotion 
of a loyal workman, 


Questions for Discussion 

Would you like to be a lineman? Why? Why not? 

What kind of person do you think would make a good lineman? 
A poor one? 

Should a man give up a dangerous occupation when he gets mar- 
ried? 

What local companies employ linemen? 

What education does one need to get a job in this kind of work? 
What other qualifications? 

How much does a lineman earn? Is this enough to compensate for 
the danger and the irregular hours? 

Have you ever seen linemen at work? What were they doing? 


Excrusive. Crusading newspaper rids town of racketeer. The 
New York Times reported this picture “gratifyingly authentic in 
journalistic detail.” 


Questions for Discussion 
Would you like to be a reporter? Why? Why not? 
Would you like to work on a newspaper like the World? Why? 
Why not? 
What incidents in the picture showed that Tod was a good reporter? 
Should newspapers always report the facts regardless of who may 
be injured by them? 
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Is the life and work of a reporter always as exciting as in this 
picture? 


Tue Go-GETTER. Cappy Ricks tests resourcefulness of prospective 
branch manager by sending him on errand and placing almost in- 
superable obstacles in his path. 


Questions for Discussion 

What were the characteristics of Bill Austin that made Cappy Ricks 
promote him? 

In what occupations are such characteristics important and valuable 
assets? 

Would all employers permit their employes to talk back to them the 
way Skinner and Matt Peasley and Bill Austin talked back to 
Cappy? 

Was the blue vase a good test for selecting a manager for the 
Shanghai office? Why? Why not? 

Why did Cappy not tell Bill that getting the blue vase was a test, 
until Bill had got it? 

Are we often being tested when we do not know it? 

Are there any situations in school life that are similar to Bill's 
problem of getting the blue vase? 

If you needed a man for a responsible position, how would you test 
his ability? 

Would you tell him he was being tested? 

Which is more important in business, ability or attitude? In- 
telligence or loyalty? Brilliance or dependability? 


Tue Goop Eanrm. Chinese farmer and devoted wife go through 
famine and finally become wealthy. Success goes to his head but 
threat of locust plague restores his devotion to farm and family. 


Questions for Discussion 
From this picture what would you conclude were the advantages 
and disadvantages of farming as an occupation, in China? 
How do these compare with farming in this country? 
Would you like to be a farmer? Why or why not? 


Tur Lre or Emme Zora. Courageous French author succeeds, 
retires, then writes again to free innocent Captain Dreyfus from 
imprisonment on Devil's Island. 
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Questions for Discussion 

Does every sincere, courageous, ambitious writer succeed? Do 
some fail completely? Why? 

Do young authors often have to find jobs to support themselves 
while they write in the evening? Does this help or hinder their 
writing? What kinds of jobs are best for a young author? 

What opportunities are there today for authors to right wrongs as 
Zola did? What is your opinion of such present-day writers as 
Sinclair Lewis, Walter Lippmann, General Hugh S. Johnson? 

How can a person find out whether or not he has a good chance to 
succeed as a writer? 


Tuey Wow'r Forcer. Politically ambitious district attorney con- 
victs innocent person. Lynching follows governors commutation of 
sentence, 


Questions for Discussion 

In the situation which this picture presents, would you rather be 
the district attorney or counsel for defense? Why? 

Is it sometimes the district attorney's duty to prosecute a man when 
he is not sure that the man is guilty? 

Do lawyers sometimes defend prisoners whom they know to be 
guilty? Would you want to do this? 

Does this picture show all the duties of a district attorney? If not, 
what else does he have to do? 

If a boy who knew nothing about law as an occupation, decided to 
be a lawyer because of what he saw in this picture, do you think 
he would be a good lawyer? Why or why not? Do you think 
he would be satisfied with his occupation? Why or why not? 
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